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^^5 
THE   BANKEES    OF    ST.    HUBERT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EGBERT      SIMONET. 

Miss  Selbt  bad  lost  no  time  in  consultina' 

her  father  on  the  subject  of  the  letters  Mrs. 

Craig    had   entrusted    to    her    care,    and  in 

communicating  to  him  their  friend's  dying 

request  that   he    would   endeavour   to   trace 

her  brother  and  apprise  him  of  the    recent 

distressing  events  that  had  occurred   at  St. 

Hubert.     Xor  could  Mrs.  Craig  have   named 

a  better   person   to  undertake  the  task  than 

Mr.  Selby,  for  he  possessed  peculiar  facilities 

for  making  the  inquiry  through  a  friend,   a 

Mr.  Gilmore,  who  had  quitted   Canton   some 

years  before,  and  had  recently  settled  at  San. 

Francisco. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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He  accordingly  wrote  to  this  gentleman, 
and  requested  him  to  institute  inquiries 
respecting  Mr.  Robert  Simonet,  who  had 
proceeded,  it  was  believed,  in  or  about  the 
year  1848  from  Louisville,  in  the  United 
States,  to  California,  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
route. 

When  Robert  Simonet  left  his  father's 
house  in  the  manner  related  by  his  sister,  he 
had  formed  no  definite  plan  in  regard  to  the 
future,  save  that  he  had  resolved  to  leave  his 
native  land  and  never  to  return  to  it  until 
he  could  once  more  raise  his  head  and  look 
his  father  in  the  face.  Whilst  still  undecided 
as  to  his  ultimate  destination  he  had  arrived 
at  Liverpool,  for  which  place  he  had  taken  a 
through  ticket  at  the  small  country  station 
that  was  close  to  his  father's  house.  He 
had  no  other  reason  for  doing  so  than  that 
he  had  chanced  to  see  the  name  of  Liverpool 
painted  in  large  black  letters  on  a  placard 
while  on  his  way  to  the  station,  and  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  starting  point  for  any 
part  of  the   world.       He  was  well  supplied 
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with  funds  on  leaving  home,  having  only  a 
day  or  two  before  drawn  his  half-yearly 
allowance  ;  he  was,  therefore,  in  a  position, 
so  far  as  his  financial  circumstances  were 
concerned,  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  on 
reaching  Liverpool  having  found  there  was 
a  large  vessel  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  New 
York,  he  had  engaged  a  passage  and  arrived 
at  the  destination  after  an  uneventful  voyage. 
Robert  Simonet's  faults  were  more  of  the 
head  than  the  heart,  and  were  the  results  of  an 
impulsive  and  thoughtless  disposition,  rather 
than  the  offspring  of  a  naturally  evil  heart. 
He  was  keenlv  alive  to  his  faults,  and 
sincerely  desirous  to  make  amends  for  them. 
Of  this  fact,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  better 
evidence,  perhaps,  than  the  resolution  he  had 
so  suddenly  formed  of  leaving  his  home  and 
country,  in  order  to  work  out  an  inde- 
pendence which  should  enable  him  to  return 
to  his  father  the  large  amount  which  his 
extravagance  had  obliged  the  latter,  at  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  to  pay  on  his  son's 
behalf. 
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Though   for  more  than  twenty  years  his 
self-imposed  exile  had  borne  no  fruit,  and  in 
the    chequered,    and    ofttimes  toilsome,    life 
he  had  led  during  that  lengthened  period,  he 
had  met  with  nothing  to  encourage    him,  he 
had  held  to  his  determination  unflinchingly. 
Sometimes  he  had  found  it  a  hard   struggle 
as    years    rolled    on  and  he  saw  himself  no 
nearer  the  attainment  of  his  object  than   on 
the  day  he  had  landed  in  America  ;     but    he 
was    possessed    of    indomitable    resolution, 
and    during   those  long  years    of    suffering 
and  privation  he  had   never  once  abandoned 
the  hope    of    ultimate    success.       And   that 
hope  was    at  length  to  be   realized  !    to  an 
extent  his  most    sanguine    expectations  had 
never  dreamed  of. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1848  that  the 
first  oflS.cial  intelligence  reached  New  York 
of  the  extensive  gold  discoveries  made  in 
the  newly  acquired  province  of  California. 
Rumours  had  been  current  for  several 
months  before,  but  they  were  not  of  a  nature 
much  to  influence  the  public    mind.       'Now, 
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bowever,  that  tliej  were  confirmed  by 
GoYernment  despatches  the  effect  produced 
upon  all  classes  of  the  community  was  that 
of  the  intensest  excitement.  An  insatiable 
longing  to  be  off  to  the  gold  regions  as 
quickly  as  possible  was  the  universal  feeling 
that  animated  every  heart  throughout  the 
Union.  Every  pursuit  in  life  was  neglected, 
every  topic  forgotten  in  the  one  absorbing 
subject  that  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the 
entire  population.  Politics  and  business 
were  alike  disregarded,  and  the  one  great 
question  on  every  tongue  was  how  most 
speedily  to  reach  the  El  Dorado  whose  golden 
treasures  were  to  make  them  rich  for  ever. 

In  less  than  a  week  from  the  time  the 
above  important  news  reached  New  York 
more  than  twenty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants 
had  started  for  the  mines,  whilst  others  were 
preparing  to  follow  as  ships  or  other  means 
of  transport  could  be  found.  The  great 
migratory  movement  commenced  at  New 
York  had  been  followed  up  in  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  Union,  where  emigrant  parties 
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were   rapidly   organized  and   despatcbed   to 
the  Sacramento  Yalley. 

Robert  Simonet  had  attached  himself  to 
an  emigrant  party  of  three  at  Louisville, 
where  he  was  then  living,  and  after  a  long 
and  perilous  journey  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  they  reached  San  Francisco  in  the 
latter  part  of  1849. 

Passing  thence  to  the  Yalley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, where  the  first  gold  discoveries  were 
made,  and  where,  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  there  were  comparatively  few 
persons  engaged  in  exploring^  Mr.  Simonet's 
party  had  commenced  operations  on  the 
nearest  ground  available  to  them,  and 
though  no  marked  success  had  attended 
their  early  efforts,  their  perseverance  was 
ultimately  rewarded  to  an  extent  that 
astonished  themselves.  At  the  close  of  a 
few  years  each  of  the  party  found  himself 
the  possessor  of  a  handsome  fortune,  and 
Robert  Simonet  having  at  length  attained 
the  one  great  object  for  which  he  had  exiled 
himself,  was   busily    preparing  for  a  return 
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to  his  native  land  when  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  his  sister,  announcing  their 
father's  death,  caused  him  to  abandon  that 
intention. 

He  had  never  replied  to  that  letter  !  Had 
his  father  been  living  he  would  have  written,, 
if  only  to  tell  him  he  had  at  last  acquired 
the  means  to  redeem  the  promise  he  had 
made  him  twenty-five  years  before,  and  that 
in  a  few  brief  weeks  he  would  fulfil  that 
promise.  But  his  riches  had  now  come  too 
late  !  his  father  was  dead,  and  the  son's 
vow  must,  therefore,  ever  remain  unfulfilled. 
Why,  then,  should  he  think  of  returning 
home  ?  The  one  great  end  for  which  he 
had  lived  had  been  defeated,  and  he  had  no 
longer  any  object  in  life;  all  places  were 
alike  to  him  now,  and  he  would,  therefore^ 
remain  where  he  was. 

Thus  reasoning,  Robert  Simonet  had 
continued  to  reside  in  California  up  to  the 
time  of  his  sister's  death,  adding  year  by 
year  to  his  rapidly  increasing  wealth.  But. 
with  a  strange  inconsistency   of  character^ 
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whilst  lavishing,  as  was  his  wont,  large  sums 
in  public  and  private  charity,  he  never 
bestowed  a  thought  on  those,  who  by  reason 
of  their  close  relationship  to  himself, 
possessed  the  strongest  claims  of  any  to 
share  his  bounty. 

From  this  culpable  neglect  of  his  family 
connections,  however,  he  was  at  length 
aroused  by  the  news  conveyed  in  Mr. 
Selby's  letter  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Craig. 
In  announcinof  that  event  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Oilmore,  Mr.  Selby  had  entered  very  fully 
into  the  history  of  the  Craig  family,  and  in 
describing  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  the  downfall  of  the  bank,  he  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  of  the  conduct 
of  Claude  Dubois.  He  had  thought  it  proper 
to  do  this  in  order  that  Mr.  G-ilmore,  should 
he  chance  to  meet  with  Mr.  Simonet,  might 
be  enabled  to  give  the  latter  a  clear  and 
connected  account  of  his  relatives  at  St. 
Hubert,  and  inform  him  of  the  state  of 
destitution  to  which  they  were  likely  to  be  re- 
duced through  the  failure  of  Mr.  Craig's  bank. 
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On  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  Mr. 
Gilmore  had  lost  no  time  in  callins^  on  Mr. 
Simonet,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted, 
and  in  reading  to  him  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Selbv's  letter.  The  interestinof  details  it 
gave  of  the  illness  and  death  of  his  favourite 
sister  aroused  in  the  bosom  of  Robert 
Simonet  all  the  benevolent  instincts  of  his 
generous  nature. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
not  too  late  to  be  of  use.  Though  she  no 
loDger  needs  my  help,  there  are  others  who 
do,  and,  God  willing,  they  shall  have  it !  " 

Under  the  impulse  of  these  feelings,  so 
unexpectedly  called  forth,  Mr.  Simonet, 
after  hastily  disposing  of  his  Californian 
property,  started  for  New  York,  and  em- 
barking^ thence  on  board  a  fast  steamer 
reached  Liverpool  within  six  weeks  from 
the  day  of  his  leaving  San  Francisco. 

His  first  step  on  arriving  in  London  was 
to  endeavour  to  find  his  nephew  Claude, 
whose  place  of  residence  could  be  ascer- 
tained, he   supposed,   at  the  office  where  he 
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was  still  employed,  the  name  and  designation 
of  which,  though  not  the  address,  Mr.  Selbj 
had  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gilmore. 
Accordingly,  having  looked  for  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Discount  Corporation  in  a 
Post-office  directory,  Mr.  Simonet  drove 
straight  to  the  office. 

"  Can  I  see  the  secretary,  Mr.  Claude 
Dubois  ? "  he  asked  of  a  porter  he  saw 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  stairs  that  led 
up  to  the  different  offices. 

*'  What  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  " 

"  What  name  ?  Oh,  any  name  !  Say  Mr. 
Jepthson  from  California  — a  friend  of  Mr. 
Dubois'  family." 

The  man  disappeared,  and  in  another 
minute  the  uncle  and  nephew  stood  before 
each  other. 

Though  years  of  toil  and  hardship  had 
been  the  portion  of  Robert  Simonet  from  the 
time  he  left  his  native  land  some  thirty 
years  before,  and  though  throughout  that 
lengthened  period  of  suffering  and  privation 
his  associates  were  for  the  most  part  men. 
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who  were  socially  and  intellectually  his 
inferiors,  he  had  always  retained  about  him 
in  his  appearance,  manner,  and  conversation 
the  unmistakable  signs  of  his  gentle  birth 
and  breeding.  Though  the  fierce  sun  of  the 
Southern  States  in  which  he  had  chiefly 
resided  had  bronzed  his  features,  yet  there 
still  shone  forth  the  same  bright  smile  and 
the  same  frank  expression  which  characterized 
them  in  days  of  his  youth. 

It  was  with  such  an  expression  on  his 
countenance,  and  which  somehow — he  knew 
not  why — recalled  to  Claude's  mind  the 
features  of  her  he  had  lately  lost,  that  the 
stranger   addressed  him. 

"  Although,"  he  said,  "  I  am  personally 
unknown  to  you,  Mr.  Dubois,  and  though  I 
have  not  yet  been  four-and-twenty  hours 
in  England,  I  have  nevertheless  considered 
it  my  first  duty  to  seek  you  out  in  order  to 
talk  to  you  of  one  who,  though  you  have  had 
no  tidings  of  him  for  many  years,  has  not 
yet  lost  all  interest  in  his  relatives  at 
home." 
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"  Then  you  knew  ray  uncle,  Mr.  Jepthson?" 
eagerly  asked  Claude. 

''  Intimately,"  replied  the  stranger;  ''no 
one  better." 

''  And  has  his  career  in  life  been  more 
fortunate  in  California  than  it  was  in  the 
States  ?  "   pursued  Claude. 

"  Infinitely  more  so;  Mr.  Simonet  is  now 
a  wealthy  man,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Why  then  does  he  continue  to  live  in 
California?  Has  he  any  matrimonial  or 
other  tie  that  binds  him  to  that  country?" 

*'  None  whatever  ;  Mr.  Simonet  was  never 
married." 

"  Why  then  does  he  not  return  to  his 
native  land,  and  give  practical  proof  of  the 
interest  you  say  he  feels  in  his  relatives  at 
home." 

"  He  would  have  left  America  lono^  ag^o, 
but  one  of  the  chief  motives  for  his  doing  so 
ceased  to  exist  when  his  father  died.  He 
has  been  to  blame,  but  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  his  only  sister  had  succeeded 
to    a   handsome    fortune    at   Mr.    Simonet's 
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death,  and  was  therefore  in  independent  cir- 
cumstances. Besides  this  their  lens^thened 
separation  had  gradually  weakened  those  ties 
of  natural  affection  that  drew  them  together 
when  both  were  young,  and  as  time  went  on 
he  no  longer  felt  the  same  longing  for  home 
that  he  had  experienced  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  exile.  Thus  he  had  remained  on 
in  California,  accumulating  fresh  riches,  yet 
not  knowing  to  what  purpose  to  apply  them, 
until  he  was  aroused  from  this  aimless  and 
apathetic  state  by  a  letter  addressed  by  a 
gentleman  residing  at  St.  Hubert,  to  a 
mutual  friend  at  San  Francisco,  by  which  he 
learned  the  news  of  Mrs.  Craig's  death,  the 
failure  of  her  husband's  bank,  and  the  arrest 
of  the  latter  on  a  charge  of  felony. 

''  These  sad  tidings,"  pursued  the  stranger, 
*'had  called  into  immediate  activity  all  the  old 
love  Robert  Simonet  had  felt  for  his  younger 
sister,  and  acting  on  the  impulse  of  a  generous 
nature,  he  at  once  resolved  to  hasten  to 
Europe  in  order  to  render  his  sister's  family 
such  assistance  as  they  might  require." 
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Claude  had  listened  to  tlie  above  recital 
with  a  strange  interest.  From  the  very  first 
the  thought  had  crossed  his  mind  that  it  was 
no  other  than  his  uncle  who  was  addressing 
him.  But  as  the  stranger  proceeded,  there 
was  somethinof  in  his  voice  and  manner,  that 
so  forcibly  reminded  him  of  his  aunt,  and  he 
had  displayed  so  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history,  character,  and  feelings  of 
Mr.  Simonet,  that  what  at  first  was  a  mere 
suspicion,  had  gradually  become  a  certainty  in 
the  young  man's  mind,  that  in  the  stranger 
before  him,  he  beheld  his  long-lost  uncle. 

"  Then,  my  uncle  is  coming  home !  is  even 
now,  perhaps,  in  England!"  exclaimed  Claude 
in  eager  haste  the  moment  the  stranger  had 
done  speaking. 

''  He  is!  he  is  !  my  dear  boy  !  "  returned 
the  latter,  unable  any  longer  to  sustain  the 
character  he  had  assumed,  ''  he  is  here  !  in 
this  very  room  !  "  and  overcome  by  the  strong 
emotion  against  which  he  had  successfully 
struggled  till  then,  the  old  man  drew  Claude 
towards  him  and  tenderly  embraced  him. 
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A  long  and  interesting  conversation  then 
ensued  between  tliem,  daring  which  Claude 
related  the  whole  history  of  the  family  and 
the  disasters  of  the  bank,  and  the  many 
painful  incidents  connected  with  it,  and  also 
such  of  the  domestic  occurrences  at  Les 
Tourelles  and  Eoseneath,  as  he  supposed  it 
might  interest  his  uncle  to  learn. 

In  the  course  of  their  long  interview,  in 
which  it  is  needless  to  say  they  had  been 
mutually  pleased  with  one  another,  it  was 
settled  that  Mr.  Simonet,  after  arrano^ino^ 
some  necessary  matters  with  his  bankers, 
should  proceed  to  St.  Hubert  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Craig's 
trial.  Claude  had  suggested  this,  deeming 
it  unadvisable  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  feeling  in  the  island,  that  his  uncle 
should  appear  there  in  his  own  name,  lest  he 
might  draw  down  upon  himself  through  his 
connection  with  Mr.  Craig  a  share  of  the 
odium  with  which  the  latter's  unprincipled 
€onduct  was  viewed  by  all  classes  in  the 
island. 
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l^or  was  there  much  risk  of  his  real  name- 
being  discovered,  for  though  Mr.  Gihnore  on 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Selby's  communication, 
had  written  to  that  gentleman  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Simonet, 
and  telHng  him  of  the  latter's  intention  to 
proceed  to  Europe  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, yet  as  it  happened  that  the  steamer 
which  was  conveying  this  news  to  Mr.  Selby, 
was  lost  at  sea,  the  latter  in  the  absence  of 
any  tidings  from  his  Calif ornian  friend  re- 
specting Mr.  Simonet,  was  not  only  unpre-^ 
pared  for  that  gentleman's  arrival  in 
England,  but  was  still  left  in  ignorance  even 
of  his  existence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    CHURCHYARD    INCIDENT. 

In  accordance  with  the  foreo^oinof  arransfe- 
ments,  Mr.  Simonet  went  to  St.  Hubert 
under  his  assumed  name  of  Jeptbson,  and 
took  a  lodging  at  St.  Asaphs  in  order  to  be 
near  his  nephew  Jules,  who  still  occupied 
Les  Tourelles,  which  property  was  not  liable 
for  Mr.  Craig's  debts,  having  been  included 
in  his  wife's  raarriag^e  settlement. 

Claude  had  written  to  his  brother  to  pre- 
pare him  for  Mr.  Jepthson's  visit,  represent- 
ing him  to  be  an  old  friend  of  their  uncle's. 
He  had  also  written  to  Mr.  Selbj  to  request 
such  attentions  and  civilities  towards  the 
stranger  as  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to 
show  hi  in.  Thus  accredited,  Mr.  Jepthson 
had  been  most  kindlv  received  both  at  Hose- 

ft/ 

neath  and  Les  Tourelles,  and  the  intercourse 
between  the    parties    soon    assumed   a   verj 
friendly   character.       All    indeed    had   been. 
VOL.   II.  c 
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much  pleased  with  their  new  acquaintance, 
whose  ao^reeable  manner,  and  interestinof  con- 
versation  relative  to  the  country  in  which  he 
had  lived  so  long,  gratified  every  one  who 
happened  to  come  within  their  influence. 

One  thiag  however  had  struck  the  members 
of  both  families  as  rather  strange  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Jepthson,  and  this  was,  that  although 
he  had  come  to  St.  Hubert  professedly  to  see 
Mr.  Simonet's  relatives,  and  to  tell  them 
everything  it  might  interest  them  to  hear 
about  him,  yet,  after  giving  them  a  few 
particulars  respecting  his  friend's  health,  his 
present  mode  of  life,  and  the  hardships  he 
had  undergone  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
career,  he  had  never  reverted  to  the  subject, 
and  whenever  questioned  upon  it,  as  he  re- 
peatedly was  by  his  nephew  and  Mr.  Selby, 
it  was  remarked  that  he  was  most  reserved 
and  guarded  in  his  replies. 

The  fact  was  Robert  Simonet  had  found  it 
a  more  difficult  matter  to  sustain  the  part  he 
had  assumed,  than  he  had  supposed.  It  was 
so  foreign  to  his  nature  to  practise  deceit. 
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and  the  task  of  constantly  keeping  watch 
over  himself  was  so  distasteful  to  him,  that 
he  distrusted  his  power  to  support  for  any 
length  of  time  the  character  he  personated. 
Had  his  nephew  Claude  been  at  home,  or  had 
there  been  any  one  on  the  spot  whom  he 
could  admit  to  his  confidence,  his  position 
would  not  have  been  so  difficult;  but  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  he  would  like  to  entrust 
his  secret.  He  had  not  been  favourably  im- 
pressed by  Jules,  and  felt  no  desire  to  make 
a  confidant  of  him,  and  though  much  pleased 
with  Mr.  Selby,  and  aware  as  he  was  of  the 
interest  that  gentleman  had  long  taken  in  the 
concerns  of  his  family,  and  the  closer  re- 
lationship that  was  contemplated,  he  was 
unwilling  on  so  short  an  acquaintance  to 
confide  his  secret  to  him. 

A  little  incident,  however,  which  occurred 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  induced  him  to 
reveal  his  real  name  to  Mr.  Selby.  It  was 
during  the  afternoon  service,  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Asaphs,  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  Mr.   Jepthson's  arrival    in  the  island, 
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that  an  elderly  gentleman,  of  commanding 
figure,  and  gentlemanly  appearance,  was 
seen  to  enter  the  burial  ground  adjoining  the 
church,  and  after  rapidly  examining  several 
of  the  tombstones,  to  stop  before  a  marble 
monument,  whose  fresh  condition  testified  to 
its  recent  construction.  After  contemplating 
the  inscription  upon  it  for  a  few  moments, 
the  stranger  drew  from  underneath  his  cloak 
a  bouquet  of  hot-house  flowers,  and  cast 
them  on  the  grave  on  which  he  gazed. 
Having  rendered  this  silent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  departed  sister,  Robert 
Simonet — for  he  it  was — knelt  down  on  the 
green  sod,  and  with  an  earnestness  of 
manner  that  showed  how  truly  his  heart 
went  with  him,  prayed  that  the  follies  of  his 
youth  and  the  errors  of  his  riper  years  might 
be  forgiven,  that  the  false  pride  which  had 
impelled  him  to  abandon  home  and  country, 
and  his  sister's  love,  might  be  visited  with 
no  severer  punishment  than  the  remorse  by 
which  it  had  been  followed,  and  that  God 
would  so  far  bless  him  as  to  give  him  wisdom 
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SO  to  employ  the  riclies  His  goodness  Tiad  en- 
dowed him  with,  that  they  should  redound 
to  His  glory,  and  the  everlasting  good  of 
those  to  whose  benefit  they  might  be  applied. 

It  chanced  on  this  particular  afternoon, 
that  the  service  at  St.  Asaphs,  had  terminated 
earlier  than  usual,  and  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  Mr.  Simonet  was  standing  by 
his  sister's  grave,  the  congregation  were  in 
the  act  of  leaving:  the  church.  Some  of  the 
number,  as  was  commonly  the  case  affcer 
service,  had  strolled  into  the  burial  ground 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  some  departed  friend  or 
relative,  or  to  see  the  sun  descend  behind  the 
richly  wooded  hill  that  lies  to  the  westward 
of  the  church. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  churchyard  on 
that  occasion,  were  Mr.  Selby  and  his 
daughter,  who  affcer  entering  by  the  principal 
gate,  were  slowly  walking  in  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Craig's  grave,  when  on  nearing  the  spot 
they  were  surprised  to  see  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  before  the  tomb 
of  their  deceased  friend,  but  still  more  sur- 
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prised  at  recognising  in  that  kneeling  figure, 
their  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Jepthson. 

Anxious  to  effect  their  retreat  without 
attracting  his  notice,  they  were  retracing 
their  way  to  the  entrance-gate,  when  the 
sound  of  footsteps  reached  the  mourner's 
ear,  and  turninsf  round  he  recoo^nised  in  the 
retreating  figures  his  neighbours  Mr.  and 
Miss  Selby. 

Disconcerted  as  he  was  by  this  little  con- 
tretemps, it  was  nevertheless  a  relief  to  him 
to  feel,  now  that  his  real  name,  as  he 
supposed,  could  no  longer  be  a  secret  to 
them,  that  there  was  no  further  necessity  for 
any  disguise  with  them.  And  he  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  explaining  why  he  had  deemed  it  desirable 
to  take  an  assumed  name. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  me  into 
your  confidence,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Selby, 
when  Mr.  Jepthson,  after  briefly  referring  to 
the  incident  of  the  previous  day,  had  ex- 
plained his  motive  for  concealing  his  identity, 
"  because  I  think  our  mutual  comfort  and 
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convenience  will  be  much  benefited  by  your 
being  freed  from  the  necessity  of  acting  a 
part,  for  which  I  suspect  you  are  but  ill 
suited  by  habit  and  disposition,  and  because 
I  shall  now  be  enabled  to  talk  to  you  with 
much  greater  freedom  than  heretofore." 

"  It  certainly  would  have  been  wiser  had  I 
told  you  before,"  replied  Mr.  Simonet,  ''for 
as  you  say,  I  am  but  a  poor  actor,  and  you 
must  have  had  your  doubts  excited  long  ago 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  my  assumed 
character.  But  recollect,"  he  added,  ''  it  is 
only  before  you  and  Miss  Selby  that  I  am 
Robert  Simonet ! " 

"  I  perfectly  understand,  my  good  friend,'* 
said  Mr.  Selby.  ''  You  may  rely  upon  it  we 
shall  be  careful  not  to  betray  you." 

With  this  improved  understanding  be- 
tween them  they  entered  on  a  long  and 
interesting  conversation  on  the  subject  that 
was  uppermost  in  both  their  thoughts,  namely, 
the  charges  upon  which  Mr.  Craig  bad  been 
arraio^ned,  and  for  which  he  was  awaitiuof 
trial  in  the  common  gaol  at  St.  Hubert. 
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''  Then  you  really  tliink  there  is  a  chance 
of  tlie  prisoner's  acquittal,  do  jou  ?"  said  Mr, 
Simonet,  with  a  gleam  of  pleasure  on  his  face. 

''  I  go  even  farther,"  returned  Mr.  Selby. 
"  I  tliink  it  most  probable  that  he  will  be 
acquitted." 

"  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  base  your 
opinion  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"  Upon  the  small  number  that  suffices  to 
obtain  a  verdict  for  the  prisoner  in  a  trial  by 
jury  at  this  place,  namely,  Jive  out  of  the 
twenty-four  wbo  compose  the  jury,  and  the 
probability,  whoever  the  jury  might  be,  that 
there  would  be  five  at  least  in  favour  of  an 
acquittal." 

"But  surely,"  said  Mr.  Simonet,  "care 
would  be  taken  to  exclude  from  the  jury  any 
person  who  was  related  to  the  accused,  or 
who  was  known  to  be  influenced  by  any  feel- 
ing towards  him,  good  or  bad,  that  might  be 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of 
his  judgment." 

*'  Doubtless  every  possible  care  will  be 
taken  to  secure  an  impartial  jury,*'  said  Mr. 
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Selby,  *'  but  in  a  small  community  like  ours, 
in  which  the  system  of  intermarrying  is  so 
-general,  and  almost  everybody  is  related  to 
his  neighbour,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
find  twenty-four  independent  persons  in  the 
whole  island." 

"If  such  be  the  case,  there  is  certainly 
some  ground  for  hope,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"Another  and  even  a  stronger  ground,'' 
continued  Mr.  Selby,  "is  the  mental  condition 
of  the  accused,  which  for  a  long  time  past 
has  been  such  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
as  to  absolve  him  from  all  responsibility  for 
his  acts." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Simonet,  with 
increasing  interest.  "  Have  you  remarked 
-any  symptoms  of  mental  decay  yourself  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  for  some  months  I  have 
noticed  a  gradual  failure  in  the  prisoner's 
memory,  and  a  consequent  inability  on  his 
part  to  maintain  a  conversation  for  any  length 
of  time." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  the  plea  of  insanity 
is  likely  to  be  set  up  ?  " 
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"I  understand  not;  tlie  prisoner's  counsel 
considers  the  defence  is  strong^  enouorli  with- 
out  it,  and  the  prisoner  is  equally  averse  to 
resort  to  it." 

''  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  indictment  ?  " 
"  I  have,"  and  Mr.  Selby  handed  his  visitor 
a  local  paper  containing  the  charges  against 
the  prisoner.  Mr.  Simonet  read  them  over 
very  carefully,  and  then  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, said,  *'  The  three  first  charges,  and 
which  are  by  far  the  most  serious,  concern 
Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Gresley  alone,  and  do  not 
apparently  incriminate  the  other  directors^ 
There  is  first  the  fraudulent  appropriation  to 
his  own  use  by  Mr.  Craig  of  the  railway 
property  of  his  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Le  Bas, 
followed  some  years  later  by  the  assault  upon 
her  son,  and  his  removal  to  a  madhouse. 
We  have  next  the  sale  of  Mr.  Mangles'  bonds, 
without  that  2:entleman's  knowleds^e  or  con- 
sent.  ]^ow  in  reference  to  these  two  charges,'* 
he  continued,  "  I  have  already  decided,  out 
of  regard  for  my  sister's  memory,  to  reim- 
burse the  sufferers  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
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losses.  I  was  made  acquainted  bj  my  nephew 
with  the  particulars  of  the  two  cases  when  in 
London,  and  since  my  arrival  here  I  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  my  bankers  relative 
to  the  repurchase  and  delivery  to  Mr. 
Mangles  of  the  securities  belonging  to  that 
gentleman,  which  had  been  sold  by  the  bank 
without  his  authority,  and  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  bank.  I  at  the  same  time 
directed  my  bankers  to  take  the  necessary 
legal  steps  for  settling  upon  Louis  Le  Bas 
an  annuity  for  life  equivalent  to  the  income 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  through  the 
embezzlement  of  his  mother's  fortune. 

"  This  much  I  have  done  for  my  sister's 
sake,  and  I  would  willingly  do  something 
also  to  mitigate  some  of  the  many  cases  of 
individual  suffering  and  loss,  which  the 
failure  of  the  bank  has  occasioned,  but  as 
the  most  of  these  are  due,  as  I  understand, 
as  much  to  the  culpable  negligence  of  the 
other  directors,  as  to  the  misconduct  of  tho 
chairman  and  general  manager,  the  suffarers 
must  be  left  to  take  their  chance  alons:  with 
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the  ordinary  creditors.  But  as  the  pro- 
prietary is  said  to  be  very  wealthy,  I  should 
suppose  if  the  liquidation  is  promptly  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  conducted  with  common 
prudence,  that  the  assets  would  more  than 
cover  the  bank's  liabilities." 

''  There  are  ample  means  for  paying  every 
one,"  said  Mr.  Selby,  "  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  the  apathy  of  our  island  legis- 
lators, and  their  known  incapacity  to  deal 
with  any  great  and  sudden  emergency,  will 
tend  rather  to  increase  than  lessen  the  present 
distress ;  for  here,  unfortunately,  we  have 
no  winding-up  Act,  as  in  England,  and  the 
shareholders,  though  liable  to  their  last  six- 
pence for  the  debts  of  the  bank,  are  still  left 
in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  property. 
The  remedy  is  doubtless  in  the  hands  of 
'  The  States ;  '  but  whether  they  will  have 
the  courage  to  apply  it  by  passing  a  special 
Act  to  meet  the  present  crisis,  and  by  placing 
an  immediate  embargo  on  the  transfer  of  the 
shareholders'  property,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable doubt.      And  here  we    see/'   con- 
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tinuedMr.  Selbj, '^  an  example  of  the  difficulty 
which  will  always  stand  in  the  way  oE  a  just 
and  vigorous  administration  of  the  public 
affairs  in  a  small  community  like  this,  wherein 
of  necessity  there  must  always  exist  a  certain 
identity  of  interests  between  the  governed  and 
those  that  govern,  which  even,  with  the  best 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  must 
always  prove  fatal  to  good  government." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Simonet.  '•  Bat  to  leave  the  question  of  the 
trial,  and  the  inaction  of  the  island  authorities, 
I  wish,  before  going,  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
another  subject,  in  which  we  have  both  a 
strong  personal  interest.  I  alhide  to  the 
attachment  professed  by  my  nephew  Claude 
for  your  daughter,  and  which  is  reciprocated, 
I  believe,  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady,  and 
of  which  I  understand  you  have  signified 
your  approval  by  consenting  to  their  marriage 
as  soon  as  my  nephew  should  be  in  a  position 
to  support  a  wife.  How  soon,  if  left  solely 
to  his  own  exertions,  Claude  would  be  likely 
to  attain  that  position  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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say,  but  happily  he  will  not  have  to  depend 
on.  himself  alone.  T  have  been  much  im- 
pressed by  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
irregularities  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness in  his  uncle's  bank,  and  his  noble 
behaviour  in  the  matter  of  your  own 
securities,  and  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  place 
him  in  a  position  that  would  enable  him,  with 
your  approval,  to  marry  Miss  Selby  at  once, 
I  propose,  in  short,  to  settle  £500  a  year  upon 
him  for  life  !  and  I  hope  soon  to  put  him  in 
the  way  of  earning  another  £500  through 
his  own  exertions,  by  obtaining  for  him  the 
post  of  junior  secretary  to  the  banking  firm 
of  Pritchard  and  Pym — an  appointment  he 
has  long  been  anxious  to  secure.  He  would 
thus  have  £1,000  a  year  to  begin  life  upon, 
and  with  such,  an  income  I  think  the  young 
people  might  safely  be  allowed  to  marry. 
"What  is  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  So  far  as  the  question  of  means  is  con- 
cerned, most  certainly.  But  there  are  other 
considerations,  my  good  friend ;  there  is  the 
impending  trial !    and  possibly  other  ques- 
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tions,  and  it  seems  premature  therefore  to 
discuss  the  subject  whilst  the  issue  of  that  is 
undecided,"  replied  Mr.   Selby,  very  gravely. 

"  No  doubt  you  are  right,"  said  Mr. 
Simonet,  as  he  rose  to  depart.  "  It  is  a 
little  premature,  perhaps,  to  be  talking  of  the 
marriao^e  before  the  trial  has  even  beo-un : 
but  my  sanguine  temperament  never  permits 
me  to  see  a  difficulty  in  the  attainment  of 
anything  I  have  set  my  heart  upon." 

Who  shall  attempt  to  analyse  the  thoughts 
that  filled  the  hearb  of  Mr.  Selby  when  his 
visitor  was  gone,  and  he  was  left  alone  !  It 
seemed  as  if  the  load  of  anxious  care  which 
had  been  dragging  him  to  the  ground  for 
years,  had  been  suddenly  lifted  from  his 
shoulders,  and  with  the  sense  of  freedom  im- 
parted to  him  through  the  withdrawal  of  the 
burden,  that  he  had  entered  on  a  new  aud 
different  existence  to  any  he  had  ever  known 
before.  He  had  so  long  been  the  sport  of 
fortune ;  he  had  so  little  expected  to  receive 
the  slightest  favour  at  her  hands  ;  adversity 
seemed  so  distinctly  to  have  marked  him  for 
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her  own ;  and  he  bad  met  with  so  little  real 
kindness  in  the  world,  that  he  had  long 
ceased  to  believe  in  those  higher  and  better 
attributes  of  our  nature  which  form  the  con- 
necting link  betwixt  humanity  and  heaven. 
And  now  this  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
stranger  from  a  far-off  land,  whose  existence 
even  he  was  ignorant  of  till  a  month  ago, 
had  been  sent  by  Providence  to  awaken  him 
from  his  delusion,  and  show  him  that 
brotherly  love  and  Christian  charity  still 
existed  on  the  earth. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

THE    TETAL. 

The  generous  intentions  towards  Mr.  Mangles 
and  Louis  Le  Bas  which  Mr.  Simonet  had 
expressed  at  the  close  of  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Selbjj  though  mainly  actuated  bj  a  desire 
to  testify  the  regard  in  which  he  held  his 
sister's  memory,  were  influenced  by  another 
consideration.  This  was  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Mans^les  and  Louis  Le  Bas  mio^ht  be  made 
instrumental  in  savins^  Mr.  Craig:  from  the 
disgrace  of  a  public  trial,  by  inducing  them 
to  abstain  altogether  from  giving  evidence, 
or  if  they  should  be  put  into  the  witness  box, 
to  make  it  as  little  detrimental  to  the  accused 
as  possible,  by  their  statement  that  the  money 
had  been  refunded  ;  nor  was  this  hope  des- 
tined to  be  disappointed  !  for  though  they 
were  unable  to  withdraw  from  the  prosecu- 
tion, having  been  bound  over  to  give  evidence 
at   the    trial,    there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
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action  taken  by  Mr.  Siraonet  had  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  trial. 
The  Attorney- General  in  opening  the  case 
for  the  prosecution,  addressed  a  few  words 
of  appropriate  exhortation  to  the  jury  ;  he 
told  them  that  the  case  they  were  about  to 
try  was  not  only  the  most  important  that 
had  ever  come  before  the  Eoyal  Court  of 
St.  Hubert,  but  that  the  criminal  annals  of 
the  island  presented  nothing  like  it,  whether 
in  reference  to  the  social  position  of  tbe 
prisoner  himself  or  the  public  whose  con- 
fidence he  had  so  long  and  so  grossly  abused; 
he  told  them  he  trusted  that  whilst  giving 
tlieir  best  attention  to  the  task  before  them, 
they  would  put  aside  all  personal  feeling, 
whether  favourable  to  the  accused  or  the 
reverse,  and  let  their  finding  be  such  as  they 
could  reconcile  with,  reason  and  their  own. 
consciences.  '' '  Let  justice  be  done  thougbtlie 
heavens  fall.'  Let  this  be  your  motto,  gentle- 
men, and  your  verdict  in  strict  accordance 
with  it,  and  your  names  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  men  who  had  done  their  duty  in 
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a  great    crisis,    and    deserved  well   of  their 
country." 

Having  made  these  prefatory  remarks,  he 
proceeded  to  read  the  several  counts  of  the 
indictment;  but  as  these  are  referred  to  in 
detail  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  them  here. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  having  closed, 
and  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  having  been 
heard,  the  prisoner's  counsel  rose  to 
address  the  jury. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  began  in  a 
vein  of  florid  rhetoric  skilfully  chosen  in  order 
to  give  the  greater  effect  to  the  strong  points 
of  the  defence  whilst  it  should  divert  atten- 
tion from  its  weaker  ones,  "  Grentlemen  of  the 
jury,  the  day  has  dawned — a  day  that  will  be 
famous  or  infamous  in  the  annals  of  our 
country  according  to  the  verdict  you  may 
pronounce  in  this  great  case — the  hour  is  at 
hand,  gentlemen,  when  St.  Hubert  awaits  in 
silent  expectation  and  with  bated  breath  the 
word  that  shall  again  give  freedom  to  one  of 
its  noblest  citizens,  or  consign  him  to  infamy 
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and  endless  despair.  But  can  I  or  any  one 
else  for  a  moment  doubt  wliat  that  loord  will 
be  ?  can  any  just  or  reasonable  mind  look  for 
any  other  issue  to  this  protracted  inquiry  than 
tbe  prisoner's  triumphant  acquittal  ?  No, 
gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  other ! — and  who 
is  it,  let  me  ask,  upon  whose  conduct  you  are 
about  to  pronounce  judgment!  Is  it  not 
Matthew  Craig — a  jurat  of  the  Royal  Court  ? 
whom  a  few  months  ago  we  regarded  as  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  judicial  bench — the 
citizen,  whose  patriotism  and  social  virtues 
were  on  everybodj^'s  lips  ! — the  husband,  alas, 
tlie  now  bereaved  husband,  whose  domestic 
worth  was  the  theme  of  every  household ! 
Yes,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  man,  the  people's 
friend,  the  upright  judge,  the  head  of  a  family 
noted  for  its  deeds  of  charity  and  its  moral 
worth  !  This  is  he,  who  has  been  dragged 
from  that  happy  home  iu  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  cast  into  prison,  charged — oh  !  hitter 
irony,  by  his  former  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General,  with  FELONY  !  This  is  he  who  has 
been  conveyed  from  the  prison  to  the  court, 
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and  from  the  court  to  the  prison  in  that 
vehicle  in  which  it  has  only  been  usual  to 
convey  convicts  and  criminals  of  the  most 
abandoned  kind !  This  is  he  who  is  now  in 
our  midst ! — And  in  what  capacity  is  he 
here  ?  Is  it  in  the  character  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  upright  judge  ?  Is  it  to  pass  one  of 
those  elaborate  judgments  which  were  so 
characteristic  of  the  justice  and  impartiality 
of  him  who  delivered  them  ?  Is  it  as  the 
ardent  and  resolute  champion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens  ?  Alas, 
no,  Matthew  Craig  is  not  here  in  any  one  of 
these  characters  ;  he  is  here  as  a  prisoner,  a 
poor  prisoner — the  victim  of  a  strong  preju- 
dice, and  the  object  of  an  unmerited  scorn. 
Need  I  resort  to  the  resources  of  rhetoric  to 
depict  to  you^  his  brethren  of  the  bench,  who 
have  sat  so  often  in  judgment  with  him,  to 
you^  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  who  have 
daily  pleaded  before  him,  or  to  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  who  have  known  him  throughout 
his  long  and  distinguished  public  life — need 
I  resort,  I  say,  to  the  powers  of  rhetoric  to 
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describe  his  greatness  and  Ms  fall  f  Oli,  no, 
the  picture  is  before  us  all,  written  in  colours 
too  vivid  to  require  the  adventitious  aid  of 
oratory  to  make  it  more  life-like  and  more  im- 
pressive ;  and  in  none  I  am  afraid,  will  it 
awaken  feelings  of  deeper  and  more  solemn 
interest  than  in  those  I  now  address,  for  with 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  rests  to  decide 
by  your  verdict  to-day,  whether  the  picture  I 
have  portrayed,  shall  form  one  of  the  darkest 
or  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history 
of  our  land,  whether  the  influence  of  a  violent 
and  insensate  prejudice  shall  triumph  over 
right  and  reason,  or  whether,  as  all  good  men 
must  pray,  justice  shall  prevail,  and  the 
prisoner  be  declared  innocent  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge ;  convict  him  of  those 
crimes  in  face  of  the  evidence  that  has  been 
laid  before  you,  and  you  will  afiix  to  the 
criminal  annals  of  this  island  a  stain  which 
nothing  can  ever  efface ;  acquit  him,  and  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  approval  of  your  own 
consciences,  and  earn  a  lasting  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  your  fellow-citizens." 
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Here  tlie  prisoner's  counsel  paused  for  a  few 
minutes  before  proceeding  to  comment  on  the 
case  for  the  prosecution. 

Thus  far,  judging  from  the  profound  at- 
tention with  which  he  had  been  listened  to 
bj  the  jury,  from  the  whispered  comments  of 
the  judges  on  the  bench,  and  the  murmurs  of 
applause  that  proceeded  from  the  strangers' 
gallery,  the  learned  gentleman's  address  had 
produced  an  effect  favourable  to  the  accused, 
but  here  unfortunately  for  his  client's  interest 
as  many  supposed,  he  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  the  announcement  that  the  court  which 
had  already  sat  for  sija  liours^  would  adjourn 
for  a  short  time  for  the  purpose  of  refresh- 
ment. 

Hesuming  his  speech  an  hour  later,  tlie 
counsel  said,  as  he  again  addressed  the  jury 
"  You  have  already  made  me  your  debtor, 
gentlemen,  by  the  patient  attention  you  have 
bestowed  on  the  remarks  I  have  already 
made,  and  this  encourages  me  to  hope,  while 
scrutinising,  as  I  shall  now  do,  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,   that  you  will  extend  to 
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inj  remaining  observations  the  same  indul- 
gent consideration  you  have  given  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  my  address. 

''  The  first  count,  gentlemen,  charges  the 
prisoner  with  a  breach  of  trust  whilst  acting 
as  trustee  to  the  late  Mathilde  Le  Bas  of  Beau 
Eivage,  in  having  embezzled  and  appropriated 
to  his  own  use  and  advantage  certain  French 
railway  securities  entrusted  to  his  keeping  by 
that  lady,  whilst  he  was  acting  in  the  above 
capacity.  It  is  sought  to  establish  this 
charge  by  showing  that'  the  prisoner  had 
purchased  the  above  securities  on  behalf  of 
the  said  Mathilde  Le  Bas  through  the  agency 
of  a  stock  jobber  of  Paris  by  name  Duval,  and 
by  showing  that  after  execution  of  the  trans- 
fer deed,  Mrs.  Le  Bas  had  delivered  the  share 
certificates  to  the  prisoner  who  duly  received 
the  dividends  thereon  from  the  date  of 
purchase  in  1840  until  1846,  when  as  it  is 
alleged,  he  sold  the  shares  without  the 
authority  or  knowledge  of  the  righful  owner 
the  said  Mathilde  Le  Bas. 

"  Without  attempting  to  dispute  that  such  a 
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transaction  as  tlie  purchase  of  the  shares  may 
have  taken  place  in  ]  840,  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  observing,  gentlemen,  as  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  share 
certificates  were  ever  delivered  by  the  deceased 
lady  either  to  the  prisoner  himseK  or  to  the 
bank  with  which  he  was  connected,  that  neither 
he  nor  the  bank  can  be  held  responsible  for 
the  disappearance  of  those  certificates.  But 
even  assumino^  that  the  shares  were  bouor-ht 
in  1840  by  order  of  the  prisoner  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Le  Bas,  and  that  the  transfer  was  duly 
executed  by  the  latter,  and  that  subsequently 
the  same  shares  were  sold  by  the  prisoner ; 
yet,  as  on  this  latter  occasion  it  is  alleged 
that  the  transfer  was  executed  by  the  prisoner 
and  not  by  the  owner  of  the  shares,  it  follows 
that  the  latter  must  have  given  the  former  a 
special  power  to  act  for  her,  or  the  sale  could 
not  have  been  carried  out ;  and  therefore, 
gentlemen,  if  any  such  sale  did  take  place  it 
must  have  been  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
consent  o/the  owner  of  the  shares. 

''  Passing  to  the  next  count  which  charges 
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the  prisoner  with  having  caused  the  son  of 
the  above-mentioned  lady  to  be  forcibly 
carried  away  from  his  home  and  country, 
and  confined  in  a  madhouse  on  the  false 
plea  of  his  being  of  unsound  mind,  in  order 
to  conceal  his  own  previous  fraudulent  be- 
haviour towards  the  young  man's  mother.  I 
would  simply  appeal  to  the  facts  themselves 
as  carrying  along  with  them  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  prisoner's  conduct  in  reference 
to  this  preposterous  charge. 

"A  very  few  words,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
will  suffice  to  tell  the  melancholy  story. 

"  The  late  Mrs.  Le  Bas,  though  a  highly 
moral  and  excellent  lady,  was  unfortunately 
for  her  own  happiness  and  the  interest  of 
her  family,  a  most  improvident  person.  On 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  had  been  left 
with  what  in  more  prudent  hands  would  have 
constituted  a  comfortable  independence — she 
had  an  income  of  over  £200  a  year !  The 
capital  from  which  this  was  derived  she  had 
placed,  as  alleged  by  the  prosecutor,  in  the 
Alliance  Bank  of  which  on  joining  it  some 
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years  later  the  prisoner  became  the  chairman. 
Wholly  unacqaainted  with  business,  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  money,  and  exercising  no  kind 
of  restriction  over  her  expenditure,  she  had  in 
every  year  after  depositing  her  little  fortune 
with  the  bank,  largely  exceeded  the  return 
derived  from  it,  so  that  when  after  a  few 
years  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  provide 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  her  son's  comnmsion 
she  awoke  to  the  startling  fact  that  her 
account  had  been  so  heavily  drawn  upon,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  supplying  the  sum  she 
required. 

*'  The  delusion  had  so  long  possessed  the 
unfortunate  lady  of  the  impossibiUty  of  her 
ever  exhausting  the  £4,000  to  which  she 
succeeded  at  her  husband's  death,  that,  when 
informed  by  the  prisoner  of  her  real  position^ 
she  refused  to  believe  what  he  told  her,  and 
accused  him  and  the  bank  of  havino^  con- 
spired  to  rob  her.  And  when  at  length  she 
did  come  to  realize  the  state  of  destitution  to 
which  she  was  reduced,  the  shock  to  her 
mind  was  so  overwhelming,  that  her  health. 
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l3otb  physical  and  mental,  rapidly  gave  way, 
and  in  a  few  short  weeks  she  was  carried  to 
her  grave,  the  delusion  in  respect  to  the 
perfidy  of  her  kinsman  and  the  bank  retaining 
its  hold  upoQ  her  to  the  last. 

"The  same  delusion  unhappily  had  extended 
to  her  son  !  and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
two-fold  calamity  of  loss  of  fortune  and  loss 
of  a  beloved  parent,  the  young  man  had  soon 
after  exhibited  such  evident  signs  of  insanity 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  place  him  under 
restraint.  And  who  was  it,  gentlemen,  who 
in  these  melancholy  circumstances,  evinced 
the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  care  and 
guardianship  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer  ?  it 
was  Matthew  Craig  !  yes,  gentlemen,  it  was 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  !  And  again,  who  was 
it  that  charged  himself  with  the  expense  of 
the  patient's  maintenance  during  his  stay  at 
Ste.  Marie  ? — it  was  Matthew  Crais^ !  And 
who  was  it,  when  the  patient  was  discharged 
from  that  institution,  who  testified  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  him  by  offering  him  a 
clerkship  in  his  own  oflice  ? — it  was  Matthew 
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Craig !  And  what  was  tlie  return  the  young 
man  made  him  for  these  several  acts  of  kind- 
ness ?  It  will  tax  the  utmost  powers  of 
human  credulity  to  credit  it ! — it  was  to  way- 
lay his  benefactor  on  the  public  highway,  to 
drag  him  from  his  carriage,  and  with  a  heavy 
bludgeon  to  inflict  upon  him  a  series  of  blows, 
the  marks  of  which  he  will  carry  with  him  to 
the  grave  !  And  how  did  the  victim  of  this 
terrible  outraofe  act  towards  his  assailant 
when  the  opportune  arrival  of  some  travellers 
upon  the  scene,  had  released  him  from  his 
murderous  attack  ?  Did  he  bind  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  have  him  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
police  station  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law  he 
had  so  grossly  outraged?  No,  gentlemen,  he 
did  nothing  of  the  kind,  he  took  him  to  a 
neighbour's  house,  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  latter,  and  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  could  be  made,  had 
him  removed  to  the  celebrated  institution  for 
the  insane  at  Hauteville,  where  for  five  years 
he  received  every  care  and  attention  his  case 
demanded.       He  had  already  made  consider- 
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able   progress    towards    recovery,  when   one 
day  having  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
his  keepers,  he  passed  unobserved  through  the 
main  entrance  of  the  asylum,  gained  the  high 
road,    took    passage    on    board   the    steamer 
'  Firefly,'  and  arrived  at  St.  Hubert.       Two 
hours    later   Mr.   Gresley   met    the    escaped 
lunatic  with  his  face  mifffltd,    as  if    with  the 
object  of   escaping  recognition.      With  that 
decision   for   which   he    is    remarkable,    the 
prisoner  at  once  perceived  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action,  and  he  resolved  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  sending  the  fugi- 
tive back  to  France.     How  this  was  effected, 
gentlemen,  you   already   know.     It  was    by 
having   recourse    to    a   stratagem,    perfectly 
justifiable  under  the  circumstances,  the  nature 
and  details  of  which  are  correctly  stated  in  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  except  in  respect 
to  the  charge  of   'personal  violence — a  charge 
which  had  no  foundation  in  fact  and  which 
the  young  man  himself  as  you  know,  has  not 
thought  fit  to  support. 

"  The  next  charge  which  I  shall  notice  is 
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the  alleged  fraudulent  sale  by  the  prisoner  of 
certain  Turkish  bonds,  the  property  of  one 
Robert  Mangles,  a  customer  of  Craig  and 
Gresley.  I  trust  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  this 
charge,  gentlemen,  in  a  very  few  words.  The 
bonds  were  certainly  lodged  with  Messrs. 
Howell  and  Co.,  but  not,  as  alleged  in  the 
indictment,  as  a  collateral  security  for  advances 
made  to  the  bank  by  the  latter,  but  because 
the  owner  who  resided  entirely  abroad,  thought 
it  would  be  more  convenient  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  some  bank  in  London  than  with 
Messrs.  Craig^  and  Co. 

"  Neither  does  it  appear  in  evidence  that 
any  allusion  was  ever  made  by  Messrs. 
Howell  to  the  subject  of  collateral  security, 
either  when  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
bonds,  or  on  any  other  occasion.  There  was 
therefore  not  only  no  authority  given  them 
by  the  prisoner  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  but 
as  the  letter  of  the  London  bankers  advising 
their  sale,  was  addressed  to  the  general 
manager,  Mr.  Gresley,  and  as  he  had  never 
communicated  its  contents  to  his  colleagues. 
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not  one  of  the  latter  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  transaction  until  the  failure  of  the  bank 
and  the  flight  of  the  manager  revealed  it  to 
them. 

''  If  further  proof  were  needed  to  show  that 
the  prisoner  had  no  hand  in  the  misap- 
propriation of  these  securities,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  important  communication  made 
to  Mr.  Mangles  by  Messrs.  Howell — as 
stated  in  that  gentleman's  evidence,  that  the 
various  letters  addressed  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  bonds  were  all  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Gresley,  and  that  the  correspondence 
between  their  firm  and  the  bank  of  Messrs, 
Craig  and  Co.,  had  for  many  years  past  in  all 
important  matters  been  conducted  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  through  the  managing  director, 
Mr.  Gresley. 

'^  I  shall  not  detain  you  very  long,  gentle- 
men with  the  next  count  which  relates  to  the 
alleged  unauthorised  issue  by  the  prisoner  of 
20,000  one-pound  notes,  and  the  fraudulent 
antedating  of  the  same  to  the  prejudice  of 
those  shareholders  who  mis^ht  have  ceased  to 
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be  members  of  fhe  bank  previous  to  tbe  issue 
of  the  said  antedated  notes. 

''  This  count,  you  will  observe  embraces 
two  distinct  cbaro^es — first  the  unauthorised 
issue  of  the  notes  themselves,  and  second — 
the  falsely  antedating  them  by  affixing  to 
them  as  the  date  of  their  issue  the  1st  January 
1850  instead  of  the  actual  date  on  which  they 
were  put  in  circulation.  In  regard  to  the 
first  charge  it  is  alleged  by  the  prosecutor, 
that  at  a  board  meeting  held  a  few  days 
before  the  issue  of  the  first  series  of  notes, 
and  at  which  the  prisoner  was  present,  it  had 
been  unanimously  agreed  that  there  should  be 
no  further  issue  of  notes  and  that  a  certain 
portion  of  those  already  in  circulation  should 
be  called  in.  It  is  admitted  however  that  no 
record  of  the  resolution,  or  minute  book  was 
kept ;  so  that  in  signing  and  putting  in  cir- 
culation these  additional  issues,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty  of 
infringing  any  resolution  of  the  board  of 
management,  for  I  need  not  point  out  to  you^ 

VOL.  II.  E 
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gentlemen,  that  to  make  that  or  any  other 
resolution  of  thecommittee'sbinding  upon  the 
chairman  or  other  ofl&cers  of  the  bank,  it  would 
first  be  necessary  that  such  resolution  should 
have  been  committed  to  writing,  and  then 
attested  by  the  signature  of  the  president  of 
the  meeting  at  which  the  resolution  had  been 
passed.  And  here,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  my  surprise 
at  the  exceeding  apathy  manifested  by  the 
several  gentlemen  forming  the  committee  of 
management,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  so- 
called  unauthorised  issues  of  notes,  but  in 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank  in  general. 
This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  statement 
of  one  of  their  own  body,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  provided  by  the  bank's  articles,  that 
the  committee  should  meet  once  a  toeeJc  during 
each  month  of  the  year,  makes  the  astounding 
admission  that  the  board  after  passing  the 
resolution  referred  to,  had  not  met  again  for 

MORE  THAN  A  YEAR  ! 

"  I   would   next  observe,   gentlemen,  that 
there  being   under   the   bank's  articles,   no 
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restriction  as  to  the  number  of  notes  that 
might  be  put  in  circulation,  and  the  chairman 
having  always  exercised  the  power  of  issuing 
fresh  notes  from  time  to  time,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  exigencies  of  the  bank's  business 
might  seem  to  demand,  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  one,  thiat  in  issuing  the  notes  referred 
to  in  the  indictment,  the  prisoner  did  no  more 
than  he  was  legally  competent  to  do,  and  in 
acting  as  he  did,  that  he  was  probably  in- 
fluenced by  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to 
advance  the  interests  of  tlie  institution  over 
whicb  lie  presided  ;  and  as  regards  the 
antedating  of  tbe  notes,  I  would  observe 
that  the  prisoner  had  only  followed  the 
practice  pursued  on  previous  occasions — the 
wbole  of  the  bank's  notes  bearing,  as  they  do 
one  and  the  same  date — that  of  1st  January, 
1850;  and  as  the  so-called  falsely  antedating 
of  the  notes  was  done  openly,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment,  as  is  proved  by 
the  deposition  of  tlie  clerk  who  filled  in  the 
dates,  and  as  it  is  not  alleged  or  even  implied 
that   the  prisoner  had  derived,  or  could  de- 
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rive  any  personal  profit  or  advantage  by  sucli 
act  of  antedating ;  and  as  no  instance  has 
been  adduced  of  any  single  shareholder  whose 
interests  have  been  prejudicially  affected,  or 
might  hereafter  be  affected,  through  such 
antedating,  I  would  submit  it  to  you,  gentle- 
men, whether  in  reference  to  the  issue  and 
antedating  of  these  notes,  any  case  has  been 
made  out  upon  which  to  base  a  criminal  charge 
against  the  prisoner. 

"  I  have  now  finished,  gentlemen,  what  I 
have  to  say  in  reply  to  the  charges  with  which 
the  prisoner  stands  accused;  but  before  I 
close  my  address  I  would  desire  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
those  witnesses  for  the  defence,  more  than 
fifty  in  number,  who  have  deposed  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  prisoner,  which  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  failure  of  the  bank  is 
shown  to  have  been  such  as  to  unfit  him  for 
business  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  draw  your 
attention  to  this  point  so  much  with  the 
object  of  exonerating  the  prisoner  from  blame 
for  the  gross  irregularities  which  have  been 
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committed  in  the  bank,  as  to  show  how 
exceedingly  culpable  have  been  the  other  di- 
rectors of  that  institution,  in  leaving  the  con- 
cerns of  a  great  mercantile  establishment 
like  that  of  Craig  and  Grresley  within  the 
almost  absolute  control  of  one,  who  bj  the 
testimony  of  more  than  fifty  witnesses, 
among  whom  are  several  medical  men,  has  for 
years  past  been  mentally  as  well  as  physically 
incapable  of  managing  the  commonest  affairs 
of  life,  much  less  directing  the  concerns  of 
a  large  and  influential  banking  company  ! 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add  !  The  fate  of  the  accused  is 
in  your  hands !  And  your  verdict  will  be 
awaited  by  the  court,  the  public  and  the 
prisoner  with  an  anxiety  such  as  no  previous 
trial  within  these  walls  has  ever  excited." 

The  learned  counsel  then  resumed  his 
seat. 

The  Attorney- Greneral  immediately  rose  to 
reply,  but  as  the  learned  gentleman's  speech, 
though  one  of  singular  force  and  most  elo- 
quently delivered,  was  merely  a  recapitulatioa 
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of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with 
it. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  jury  retired 
to  consider  their  verdict. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

THE    VERDICT. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  wlien  the  jury  left  the 
jury-box  to  deliberate  about  their  verdict. 

Five  hours  later,  amid  the  hushed  stillness 
of  the  densely  crowded  court  they  reappeared,, 
when  the  foreman  advancing^  towards  the 
presiding  judge,  said  in  a  clear,  loud  voice — 

"  Mr.  Bailiff,  in  regard  to  the  first,  second 
and  fourth  charges,  we  are  unanimous  for  the 
prisoner's  acquittal ;  but  in  regard  to  the  re- 
mainiog  charge — that  relating  to  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Mangles'  bonds,  we  are  not  agreed.'' 

"Whereupon,  each  juryman,  as  prescribed 
by  the  island  law,  having  been  separately 
called  before  the  presiding  judge,  was  re- 
quired to  record  his  vote.  This  done,  the 
President  announced  from  the  bench  the 
following  verdict,  namely,  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  found  innocent  in  respect  to  three 
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of  the  charges,  and  a  little  more  innocent  than 
guilty  in  respect  to  the  remaining  one.* 

Amid  murmurs  of  angry  feeling  and  dis- 
appointment, which  were  with  difficulty 
suppressed,  the  BaihfE  then  approached  the 
late  prisoner,  and  extending  his  hand  to  him, 
in  a  few  appropriate  words  congratulated 
him  on  his  acquittal — an  example  that  was 
followed  by  the  other  judges,  the  Crown 
officers  and  the  counsel. 

Whilst  these  congratulatory  proceedings 
were  taking  place,  within  the  court,  a  some- 
what different  scene  was  being  enacted  with- 
out. 

The  rumour  of  the  prisoner's  acquittal  had 
spread  like  wildfire,  among  the  assembled 
crowd  in  front  of  the  Court  House.  But  so 
strong  was  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  that  he  would  be  convicted  on  one  or 
more  of  the  charges,  that  it  refused  to  credit 
the  news,  though  it  was  in  everj^body's 
mouth.     Nor  was  it  till  the  prison  van  was 

*  This  is  the  formula  in  which  an  acquittal  is  announced  when 
the  number  for  a  conviction  falls  below  the  prescribed  fouiV 
■fifths. 
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seen  to  go  empty  away,  that  conviction  forced 
itself  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  news 
was  true.  And  then  it  was,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  that  a  general  rush  was  made  from 
the  great  Square  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
-court.  With  lond  imprecations  and  angry 
gestures,  the  excited  multitude  rolled  on,  and 
though  with  no  openly  avowed  purpose  of 
hostility ;  yet  showing  by  its  manner  and 
bearing  that  it  was  bent  on  mischief.  Already 
it  had  forced  its  way  to  the  principal  en- 
trance, when  it  was  checked  by  some  police- 
men, w^iom  the  constable  of  the  town,  with 
a  praiseworthy  forethought  had  stationed 
there,  and  at  the  other  entrances  to  the  court. 
The  noise  of  the  altercation  between  the 
police  and  the  crowd,  had  reached  and 
alarmed  those  who  vet  remained  in  court. 
The  Bailiff,  who  alone  of  all  the  judges  would 
seem  to  have  guessed  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance, and  to  have  preserved  his  presence 
of  mind,  hurriedly  grasping  Mr.  Craig  by  the 
arm,  dragged  him  towards  his  private  room 
which  was  conveniently  near. 


\ 
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"  This  way  !  this  way  !  Mr.  Craig  !  "  lie 
cried.  ''  We  shall  be  safe  from  violence 
here  !  "  Then  as  the  noise  grew  louder,  and 
some  of  the  mob  had  almost  reached  the 
Bailiff's  room,  he  hastily  unbarred  the  fasten- 
ing of  a  door  that  communicated  with  the 
street,  pushed  his  companion  into  an  empty 
carriage  that  was  waiting  there,  jumped 
quickly  in  himself,  and  then  directed  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  Les  Tourelles. 

"  I  do  not  anticipate  any  act  of  violence 
towards  you,  Mr.  Craig,"  said  the  Bailiff  as 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  his 
companion's  residence,  ''  but  as  the  public 
mind  is  a  'little  excited  by  the  result  of  the 
trial,  I  will  see  the  Constable  on  my  way 
home,  and  direct  him  to  send  a  few  police- 
men to  remain  on  the  premises  till  to-morrow^ 
by  which  time,  I  don't  doubt,  the  popular  ex- 
citement will  have  subsided." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Margot.  It 
would  be  just  as  well  to  have  the  men  here, 
for  to-night  at  least,  for  there's  no  saying  when 
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once  men's  passions   are  aroused,  wliat  ex- 
cesses they  may  not  commit." 

There  was  no  time  to  add  more,  for 
the  carriage  had  already  turned,  and  was 
rapidly  proceeding  towards  the  town.  The 
policemen  were  soon  on  the  spot,  but  happily 
there  was  no  need  for  their  services,  as  the 
night  passed  over  in  perfect  quietness  with- 
out any  attempt  being  made  to  intrude  on 
the  privacy  of  the  family  at  Les  Tourelles. 

The  fact  was,  that  with  the  verdict  of 
acquittal,  a  slow  but  decided  reaction  ha  d 
set  in  in  favour  of  the  accused.  Men  for  the 
first  time  had  begun  to  ask  themselves — even 
those  who  had  been  most  clamorous  for  his 
condemnation,  whether  they  had  not  suffered 
their  judgment  to  be  warped  by  prejudice. 
So  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
first  announcement  of  the  prisoner's  acquittal 
had  evoked  an  expression  of  angry  dis- 
appointment, of  which,  had  they  had  the 
opportunity,  the  mob  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  have  given  practical  proof  by  the  com- 
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mission  of  some  deed  of  violence,  still 
even  tlie  most  turbulent  of  the  number,  after 
the  first  ebullition  of  their  wrath  had  passed 
away,  felt  no  disposition  to  commit  any 
excess,  and  had  gone  peaceably  to  their  homes. 
Amono^  those  to  whom  Mr.  Craig^'s  restora- 
tion  to  his  family  and  society,  had  afforded 
the  sincerest  pleasure,  was  Mr.  Jepthson, 
whom  however,  we  shall  now  call  by  his 
proper  name  of  Simonet.  He  had  gone  over 
to  Les  Tourelles  the  morning  after  the  trial, 
and  in  presence  of  Mr.  Craig  and  his  nephew, 
Jules,  had  told  them  his  real  name,  and  the 
relationship  in  which  he  stood  towards  them. 
Whilst  awaiting  his  trial  in  gaol,  Mr.  Craig 
had  been  daily  visited  by  the  latter,  who  had 
kept  him  well  informed  of  the  events  which 
were  passing  in  the  outer  world.  He  had 
been  told  of  Mr.  Jepthson's  appearance  at 
St.  Hubert,  and  of  the  news  he  had  brought 
of  Mr.  Simonet,  and  of  his  expected  arrival 
among  them ;  and  though  he  had  not  men- 
tioned his  suspicion  to  his  nephew  or  any 
one  else,  he  had  nevertheless  from  the  first 
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suspected  that  the  newly  arrived  visitor  was 
no  other  than  his  own  brother-in-law,  who 
for  some  unexplaioed  cause  or  other,  had 
thought  fit  to  take  an  assumed  name.  When 
therefore  the  latter  disclosed  himself,  Mr. 
Craig  interrupting  him  said — 

"  There  was  no  need,  brother,  to  tell  me 
who  you  were,  for  some  remarks  which  had 
escaped  you  in  conversation  with  our  nephew, 
Jules,  and  which  were  repeated  to  me,  had 
already  excited  in  my  mind  a  strong  sus- 
picion of  the  fact.  And  your  voice  and 
manner,  so  like  your  poor  departed  sister's, 
at  once  confirmed  the  suspicion." 

''I  am  very  glad  the  necessity  has  ceased 
for  my  appearing  in  any  other  character  than 
my  own,  for  I  am  but  a  poor  actor,"  returned 
Mr.  Simonet  with  a  smile. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  Mr.  Craig  an 
account  of  his  previous  life  in  America,  and 
of  the  rapid  and  unexpected  way  in  which  he 
had  acquired  his  present  large  fortune.  JN'or 
did  he  withhold  from  his  greatly  interested 
auditor,  the  various  acts  of  generosity  he  had 
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performed  since  his  arrival  in  England.  But 
happening  to  notice  a  dark  shade  come  across 
his  hearer's  face  on  his  alluding  to  the  pro- 
vision he  had  made  for  Louis  Le  Bas,  he 
added — 

''  I  see  the  grant  of  this  annuity  does  not 
quite  meet  your  approval,  brother.  Let  me 
tell  you,  however,  that  though  the  jury  have 
acquitted  you  of  the  charge  of  embezzling 
the  property  of  the  late  Mrs.  Le  Bas,  and  of 
confining  her  son  in  a  French  lunatic  asylum 
on  the  plea  of  his  insanity ;  public  opinion, 
if  I  mistake  not,  will  still  consider  you  to 
have  grossly  failed  in  your  duty  as  trustee  to 
that  lady  in  not  having  guarded  her  interests 
with  a  more  jealous  and  watchful  eye  than 
you  would  appear  to  have  done — and  snch 
being  my  own  view  also,  I  see  no  reason  to 
alter  the  arrangement  T  have  thought  fit  to 
make  on  behalf  of  her  son." 

"  I  can  only  hope  then,  that  the  young 
man  may  evince  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  you  for  so  signal  an  act  of  generosity 
on  your  part,  than  he  has  done  towards  me 
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for  the  numerous  kindnesses  he  has  met  with 
at  mj  hands,"  replied  the  ex-banker  with 
the  blandness  of  manner  that  was  natural  to 
him. 

The  two  gentlemen  did  not  separate  before 
Mr.  Simonet  had  engaged  to  release  from  the 
hands  of  the  Sheriff  the  whole  of  his  brother- 
in-law's  effects,  against  which  an  attachment 
had  issued  on  his  being  committed  to  the 
assizes. 

Owing  to  the  unexpected  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  Mr.  Craig's  financial  position, 
it  was  wonderful  to  note  how  rapidly  pablic 
opinion  accommodated  itself  to  the  altered, 
state  of  things,  and  how  he,  who  for  months 
past  had  been  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  the 
bitterest  hatred  and  scorn,  was  now  courted 
on  every  side,  and  overwhelmed  with  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  regard. 

There  were  some  few,  however,  of  the  ex- 
banker's  friends,  who  despite  the  prisoner's 
acquittal,  could  not  bring  themselves  to  con- 
done his  conduct  relative  to  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  him.    Among  these 
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was  George  Selbj,  whose  belief  in  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  remained  unshaken.  And 
yet  there  was  no  one,  perhaps,  to  whom  the 
result  of  the  trial  had  afforded  greater  satis- 
faction, as  by  the  prisoner's  acquittal,  the 
one  great  obstacle  to  the  union  of  his 
dauo^hter  with  Claude  Dubois  had  been 
effectually  removed — and  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote their  happmess  was  a  far  stronger  senti- 
ment with  Mr.  Selby  than  the  wish  to  see  the 
man  who  had  wronged  him,  punished  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  disgrace  on  his  unoffending 
family.  It  was  this  feeling  that  had  led  him, 
on  renewing  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Craig, 
to  exhibit  towards  him  the  same  friendly 
disposition  as  that  by  which  he  had  been  ani- 
mated during  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
acquaintance. 

*'  Thank  Heaven  it's  all  over,  and  that 
you've  come  so  well  out  of  the  business  !  " 
was  Jules'  exclamation  to  his  guardian  the 
day  after  the  trial  as  they  sat  sipping 
their  wine  together  in  the  dining-room 
at     Les      Tourelles.        '*It     was     a     near 
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tiling  tliougli,  in  the  matter  of  the 
bonds,  and  but  for  Perkins'  energetic  advo- 
cacy, I  doubt  if  we  should  have  carried  the 
day." 

"  Pshaw  !  Jules,  how  can  you  talk  so  ab- 
surdly," returned  his  uncle,  "  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  States  for  a  good  many  years 
now,  and  though  during  that  time  there  have 
been  no  end  of  charges  of  corruption  against 
Government  officials,  I  have  no  recollection 
of  a  single  conviction — and  there  never  will 
be  one  till  there's  a  complete  change  in  our 
jury  system." 

"  And  which,  I  presume  you  wouldn't  be 
likely  to  advocate,"  said  Jules. 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  the  other. 
"  The  present  system,  I  consider  to  be  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  temper  and  habits  of 
the  people,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  ri|)e 
for  a  change  for  many  years  to  come.  But 
to  turn  to  another  subject,  Jules.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  you  think  we  couldn't  con- 
trive  to   put    the   bank    on    its   legs    again^ 

VOL.  II.  r 
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through  the  help  of  your  uncle's  gold.  He 
is  evidently  rolling  in  riches,  and  seems  dis- 
posed to  be  very  kind."  Mr.  Craig  then 
told  his  nephew  of  Mr.  Simonet  having 
effected  the  release  of  the  whole  of  his 
property  that  had  been  attached  by  the 
Sheriff,  and  of  his  generous  behaviour  to 
Claude  and  Mr.  Mangles,  ''The  fact  is  Jules," 
he  continued,  "  I  miss  my  bank  more  than  I 
could  have  supposed,  and  I  see  no  end  to  the 
inconvenience  I  shall  be  put  to,  should  I  have 
to  transact  my  financial  business  through 
any  other  than  a  bank  of  my  own.  You 
quite  understand  the  feeling  I  daresay  ?  " 

''  Oh,  perfectly,"  returned  the  other. 
''  But  I  don't  very  well  see  even  with 
Simonet' s  help  how  you  could  venture  to 
take  to  banking  again,  after  having  called 
fifty  witnesses  at  the  trial,  several  of  them 
medical  men,  to  prove  that  for  years  past  you 
had  been  incapable  of  performing  even  the 
commonest  duties  of  everyday  life." 

"  Yery  true,   Jules,— very  true  ;    I  never 
thought  of  that.     So  I   suppose  I  must  give 
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up   the    idea,"    said   tlie   ex-banker   with  a 
sigh. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  contemptuously 
said  the  other,  as  he  lighted  his  candle  and 
wished  his  uncle  "good-night." 


CHAPTER  y. 

THE       CONCLUSION. 

But  we  must  leave  Mr.  Craig  and  his  vain 
projects  for  regaining  his  lost  prestige  in  the 
corDmercial  world,  whilst  we  follow  the 
movements  of  his  late  colleague,  Gresley. 
This  gentleman,  after  his  successful  flight 
from  St.  Hubert,  had  proceeded  direct  to  Paris. 
Here,  however,  he  remained  no  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  realize  some 
valuable  securities  he  had  brought  along  with 
him,  and  had  hurried  on  to  Switzerland,  in 
which  country,  there  being  no  extradition 
treaty  then  in  force  with  England,  he  had 
concluded  he  should  be  free  from  the  danger 
of  arrest,  and  could  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
villany  in  peace.  He  was  not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  time  he  was  directing  his 
steps  to  Switzerland,  that  a  draft  treaty  was 
in  preparation  between  the   two   countries, 
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having  for  its  object  fhe  delivering  up  of 
criminals  who  had  fled  from  the  hands  of 
justice. 

But  though  Mr.  Gresley  was  ignorant  of 
this  important  fact,  there  were  others  who 
were  fully  aware  of  it,  and  were  already 
turning  their  knowledge  to  practical  account. 

Lawyer  Jeffreys,  who  had  shown  himself 
so  active  in  exposing  the  delinquencies  of  the 
bank,  on  learning  from  Mr.  Mangles  that  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Grresley  at  A —  in  the  train 
proceeding  to  Paris,  had  rightly  guessed 
that  gentleman's  destination  to  be  Switzer- 
land ;  and  seeing  the  importance  of  some- 
body being  put  on  his  track  as  speedily  as 
possible,  he  had  decided  to  entrust  that 
delicate  oflQce  to  the  reader's  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Bartleman. 

With  this  design  the  lawyer  had  gone  to 
the  latter' s  lodging,  but  not  having  found 
him  there,  he  had  left  a  message  with  his 
wife  to  send  him  to  his  office  directly  he 
came  in;  and  very  shortly  after  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  boatman  hurrying 
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along  the  Square  in  obedience  to  tlie  message 
lie  had  left  for  him. 

"I  have  got  a  job  for  you,  Bartleman," 
began  the  lawyer,  ''  which  will  make  things 
very  comfortable  for  you  and  Mrs.  Bartle- 
man  all  next  winter,  if  you  only  do  it  to  my 
satisfaction."  And  he  proceeded  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  he  pro- 
posed to  employ  him.  ''  And  now,  Bartle- 
man,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  manage  this 
affair  in  a  clever,  workman-like  way,  I'll 
double  the  contents  of  this  purse,"  and  he 
put  thirty  napoleons  into  the  boatman's 
hand.  '*  But  there  must  be  no  delay,  mind 
you.  You  must  be  off  this  afternoon,  so  as 
to  catch  the  first  train  to  Paris  to-morrow ; 
and  in  another  four-and-twenty  hours,  if 
you're  the  man  I  take  you  to  be,  you  ought 
to  have  the  game  in  view.  Mind,  when  once 
you've  come  across  the  runaway,  you  must 
keep  your  eye  upon  him  till  he's  settled  down 
in  his  new  home,  wherever  that  may  be.  Do 
you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  I  quite  understand  tha 
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game  IVe  got  to  play,"  returned  tlie  boat- 
man, whom  the  sight  of  the  glittering  gold 
pieces  had  caused  eagerly  to  enter  into  the 
lawyer  s  project. 

''  There's  only  one  thing  more.  Bartle« 
man,  I've  got  to  say  before  you  start,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "  and  that  is,  that  as  you  are 
well  known  to  Gresley,  you  must  be  pro- 
perly disguised.  You  must  dye  your  hair  to 
begin  with  !  " 

''  ISTo  occasion  for  no  dyeing,  or  the  likes 
of  that,  Mr.  Jeffreys.  I'll  wear  old  True- 
man's  wig !  Trueman  s  my  missus's  dad, 
Mr.  Jeffreys — and  missus  always  keeps  the 
old  man's  wig  combed  and  brushed  upon  the 
block,  the  same  as  if  he  was  still  alive.  It's 
a  whim  of  hers,  Mr.  Jeffreys.  I  shan't  want 
no  other  disguise,  if  I  wear  daddy  Trueman's 
wig,  not  I,  for  with  them  carroty  locks  of  his 
atop  of  my  poll,  it  would  puzzle  my  own 
mother  to  know  me,  it  would." 

"  Very  well,  Bartleman,  then  I've  nothing 
more  to  say  than  to  tell  you  to  make  the- 
best  of  your  way  to  Geneva,  and  keep  your 
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eyes  and  ears  open  till  you  come  across  tlie 
man  we  want.  You'll  find  no  difficulty  with 
your  island  Frencli  in  making  your  way,  and 
understanding  what  people  say." 

"  All  right,  sir,  I'll  be  back,  if  all  goes 
well,  in  less  than  a  month,  and  if  I  don't  do 
your  work  properly,  it  won't  be  no  fault  of 
Jem  Bartleman's,"  and  he  hurried  away, 
clinking  his  gold  pieces  as  he  went,  and  look- 
ing happier  than  he'd  done  for  many  a  day. 

We  won  t  say,  however,  that  there  wasn't 
a  slight  feeling  of  remorse  mingled  with  the 
joy  that  filled  his  bosom,  as  he  thought  of 
the  man  he'd  been  set  to  catch,  but  it  didn't 
last  long. 

"No,  no,"  he  cried,  "fair  play's  a  jewel, 
Bartie  !  You've  took  the  job,  and  you  mustn't 
throw  over  the  lawyer.  And  with  a  wife  and 
nine  children  to  feed,  and  coals  still  going 
up,  them  extra  thirty  napoleons  will  be  a 
wonderful  help,  to  be  sure !  "  and  with  this 
reflection  the  boatman  found  little  difficulty 
in  quieting  the  momentary  qualm  of  con- 
science which  had  troubled  him. 
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It  was  some  four  months  after  Bartlemau 
had  held  the  above  conversation  with  Mr. 
Jeffreys,  that  the  inhabitants  of  an  obscure, 
but  beautiful  village  in  the  canton  of  the 
Pays  de  Yaud,  were  surprised  towards  the 
close  of  a  bright  autumnal  day  by  seeing  a 
carriage  drawn  by  two  jaded  horses  slowly 
descending  the  rough  and  little-frequented 
road,  which  wound  in  a  zigzag  manner  along 
the  rugged  sides  of  the  Dent  de  Yaulion, 
down  into  the  valley  at  its  foot,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  little  village  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

The  descent  into  the  valley,  though  a  work 
of  difficulty,  if  not  of  danger,  had  been 
almost  completed,  when  at  a  sharp  turn  in 
the  road,  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  one 
of  the  springs  of  the  carriage  gave  way,  and 
the  vehicle,  after  swaying  from  side  to  side 
for  a  few  seconds,  finally  toppled  over,  to  the 
great  discomfiture,  though  happily  not  to  the 
injury  of  its  occupants. 

On  these  being  safely  extricated  from  their 
disagreeable  position,  an  immediate  call  was 
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made  for  the  village  blacksmitli,  but  it 
appeared  on  inquiry  tliat  this  important 
personage  had  gone  to  a  wedding,  so  that  the 
travellers  were  compelled  to  forego  their  in- 
tention of  returning  to  Geneva  the  same  day. 

The  reader  probably  will  have  already 
guessed  who  they  were.  But  to  set  all 
doubt  at  rest  on  this  point,  we  may  state 
they  were  Mr.  Jeffreys,  the  boatman,  Bartle- 
man,  and  two  ofl&cers  of  justice  charged  with 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  one  Philip 
Grresley,  alias  Robert  Chablis,  on  a  charge  of 
felony. 

Bartleman  had  performed  the  delicate  duty 
entrusted  to  him  with  great  tact  and  ability ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Mr.  Greslev 
fairly  settled  in  his  Swiss  chalet,  had  re- 
turned with  the  news  to  his  employer,  who, 
timing  his  movements  with  admirable  exac- 
titude, had  reached  Geneva  a  day  or  two 
before  the  ratification  of  the  extradition 
treaty,  and  had  taken  out  a  warrant  for 
Gresley's  arrest  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  had  been  si2:ned. 
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On  arriving  at  the  chalet,  in  which  the 
latter  had  taken  up  his  abode,  a  middle-aged 
servant  woman,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Jeffreys' 
question  whether  her  master  was  within,  had 
answered  with  a  look  of  surprise  on  seeing 
the  figures  of  two  policemen  at  the  door,  that 
M.  Chablis  had  left  early  that  morning  for 
Geneva,  and  had  told  her  he  should  not 
return  till  the  following  day.  He  had  also 
desired  her  to  acquaint  M.  le  Cure  that  in 
consequence  of  being  unexpectedly  obliged 
to  leave  home  he  would  be  unable  to  attend 
their  usual  Bible  class  that  day. 

In  addition  to  the  above  information,  it 
appeared  from  the  woman's  statement  that 
during  the  few  months  M.  Chablis  had 
resided  in  the  village  he  had  lived  a  very 
secluded  life,  seldom  going  out  of  his  house, 
or  anywhere,  indeed,  except  to  the  Bible 
meetings  at  M.  le  Cure's ;  moreover,  she 
said,  that  no  visitors  had  ever  called  on  her 
master,  except  on  one  occasion,  namely,  the 
day  before  he  left  for  Geneva,  when  an 
English   gentleman,    who    had    crossed    the 
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mountain  in  a  char-a-bauc,  came  to  see  Mm, 
and  stopped  several  liours ;  but  as  tlie  two 
gentlemen  spoke  the  whole  time  in  English, 
she  did  not  understand  a  word  they  said. 
The  stranger,  she  added,  was  a  pleasant- 
looking  man  of  about  the  same  age  as  M. 
Chablis,  by  whom  he  was  several  times  ad- 
dressed by  the  name  of  Oliver.  She  also 
mentioned  that  just  before  the  stranger  left 
the  chalet,  her  master  had  brought  down  his 
portmanteau  from  his  room,  and  placed  it  in 
the  char-a-bauc,  remarking  to  her,  as  he 
carried  it  down,  that  it  was  out  of  order  and 
must  go  to  Geneva  to  be  repaired. 

Mr.  Jeffreys  was  terribly  disconcerted  by 
this  unexpected  breakdown  in  his  arrange- 
ments. He  had  laid  his  plans  so  cleverly,  as 
he  thought,  that  he  had  never  dreamt  of 
failure,  and  with  every  confidence  in  the 
complete  success  of  h.is  scheme,  now  to  find 
that  the  bird  was  flown  was  indeed  a 
source  of  bitter  disappointment.  It  was 
clear   enough  to  him  who  it  was   that   had 
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given  Grreslej  warning  of  his  danger,  and 
planned  his  escape  from  the  village ;  and  it 
was  equally  clear  that  it  would  not  be  at 
Geneva  that  he  would  be  likely  to  get  tidino-s 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Whither  then 
should  he  seek  the  fugitive  ?  Perhaps,  in  his 
hurried  flight,  he  might  have  left  somethino- 
behind  him  that  might  serve  as  a  clue  to  his 
present  destination.  Thus  thought  and 
hoped  the  lawyer,  as,  attended  by  the  two 
officers  of  justice,  he  proceeded  under  the 
guidance  of  the  woman-servant  to  search  the 
chamber  which  Gresley  had  used  as  a  bed- 
room. JSTothing,  however,  was  found  there 
or  elsewhere  of  a  nature  to  throw  any  certain 
light  on  the  important  question  of  his  present 
whereabouts.  There  were  marks  in  the 
chimney  place  as  of  several  papers  ha  vino- 
been  recently  burnt,  some  of  which  were 
only  partially  destroyed.  Among  these  a  por- 
tion of  a  letter  to  the  address  of  M.  Chablis, 
of  which  the  following  sentences  were  deci- 
phered after  some  little  trouble  : — 
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"  Treaty  just  ratified."  "  'No  time  to  be 
lost."  ''  Be  ready  for  a  start."  ''  Passports 
en  regie." 

This  added  but  little,  however,  to  the 
information  the  lawyer  already  possessed,  and 
furnished  no  clue  to  the  fugitive's  present 
place  of  concealment;  so  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  interest  the  Swiss  authorities 
in  the  matter,  Mr.  Jeffreys  had  returned  to 
St.  Hubert  with  his  task — a  work  on  which 
for  months  he  had  set  his  whole  heart  and 
energies — unaccomplished. 

What  became  of  Gresley  after  his  flight  from 
the  Swiss  chalet  was  never  clearly  ascertained. 
There  was  a  rumour  some  months  later 
that  he  had  been  recognised  by  a  fellow- 
citizen  of  St.  Hubert  when  in  the  act  of 
alighting  from  a  railway  car  at  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  America ;  but  it  did  not 
obtain  much  credence,  particularly  when  it 
came  to  be  known  that  the  former  had  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  the  individual  who 
had  claimed  his  acquaintance.  There  was 
one    trifling    circumstance,    however,     that 
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seemed  to  favour  the  opinion  that  it  was  not 
a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  and  this  was  the 
discovery  on  the  railway  seat  the  traveller 
had  just  vacated  of  a  French  pocket  Bible, 
with  the  name  of  Robert  Chahlis  on  the  title 
page. 

The  unsuccessful  endeavour  of  Mr. 
Jeffreys  to  effect  the  capture  of  Gresley, 
and  the  successful  flight  of  the  latter,  had 
served  to  further  increase  the  popular  in- 
dignation against  the  late  bank  manager, 
whilst  they  had  had  the  opposite  effect  of 
enhancing  the  general  feeling  of  commisera- 
tion which  for  some  time  past  had  been 
manifested  towards  his  less  guilty  associate 
Craig. 

This  gentleman,  from  the  time  of  his 
acquittal,  had  gradually  sunk  into  a  state 
of  almost  hopeless  imbecility,  thus  establish- 
ing, beyond  all  question,  the  correctness  of 
the  medical  evidence  given  at  the  trial.  It 
had  repeatedly  been  suggested  to  him  that 
he  ought  to  resign  his  office  of  Jurat ;  but 
this  he  resolutely  refused  to  do.     The  truth. 
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was,  his  scarlet  robe  liacl  so  long  been  regarded 
by  him  as  tlie  emblem  of  a  gratified  ambition, 
it  bad  added  so  much  to  his  dignity  and 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  it  had  become  so  deeply  engrafted,  so  to 
speak,  into  his  whole  moral  being  that  the 
idea  of  his  discarding  it  now  was  a  thing 
he  could  never  bring  himself  to  entertain  for 
a  moment.  He  knew  he  could  never  be 
deprived  of  his  judicial  office,  for  he  held  it 
for  life  !  So  he  determined  to  clino;  to  it 
while  life  lasted,  incapable  as  he  was  of 
discharging  any  one  of  the  functions  that 
belonged  to  it. 

His  mental  illness,  however,  having  not 
lonor  after  assumed  a  more  serious 
character,  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  his 
friends  to  place  him  under  a  mild  form  of 
restraint,  and  accordingly  he  had  been  re- 
moved to  Hauteville,  where  he  died.  And 
thus  by  a  sort  of  retributive  justice  it  was 
his  fate  to  end  his  days  in  the  very  institu- 
tion wherein  he  had  designed  to  immure  for 
life  the   unfortunate  youth    who,    during  so 
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many  years,  had  been  tlie  victim  of   his  un- 
relenting and  too  successful  persecution. 

Our  story  is  nearly  told  !  The  two  prin- 
cipal actors  in  it  have  been  removed  from 
the  scene,  the  one  by  death  the  other  by  an 
enforced  exile  in  another  land.  Of  the 
others,  there  are  one  or  two,  however,  of 
whom  we  would  wish  to  say  a  parting  word. 
And  first  of  Jules  Dubois. 

With  the  downfall  of  Craig  and  Gresley 
the  lawyer  had  lost,  as  was  well  known,  his 
chief  source  of  business  ;  but  this  was  not 
his  only  loss — he  had  lost  in  character  also, 
for  the  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  that  un- 
fortunate institution  had  led  to  disclosures 
of  a  nature  not  very  creditable  to  Mr. 
Jules'  legal  reputation.  Thus  circumstanced, 
he  had  done  wisely  in  transferring  his  talents 
to  another  and  wider  field,  and  conse- 
quently had  migrated  to  London,  where  he 
made  a  certain  name  as  a  low  pettifogger 
about  the  inferior  courts. 

As  to  his  brother  Claude,  now  that  he  was 

VOL.   II.  G 
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in  independent  circumstances,  and  married 
to  the  woman  he  loved,  and  was  free  from 
care  and  anxiety  of  every  kind,  his  health 
had  steadily  improved,  and  no  doubt  was 
entertained  that  in  time  he  would  entirely 
overcome  the  malady  to  which,  previously 
to  his  marriage,  he  had  been  so  constantly 
subject.  By  his  strict  integrity  and  per- 
severing industry  he  had  speedily  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  new  employers,  and  had 
already,  through  the  excellent  character  he 
bore,  done  much  to  redeem  his  guardian's 
errors  and  remove  the  stigma  which  still 
attached  to  the  name  of  Craig, 

Mr.  Simonet  on  his  nephew's  departure 
for  London  had  established  himself  at  Les 
Tourelles,  having  previously  purchased  that 
property  from  his  nephew  Jules  in  the  name 
of  Claude's  infant  son,  to  whom  it  was  his 
intention  it  should  ultimately  descend. 
And  here  in  a  home  replete  with  every 
comfort  and  luxury  money  could  command, 
it  was  among  his  greatest  pleasures  to  re- 
ceive the  occasional  visits  of  Claude  and  his 
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young  wife.  But  whilst  studying,  as  was 
his  delight,  to  promote  their  happiness  by  a 
wise  use  of  the  means  with  which  Providence 
had  so  largely  blessed  him,  lie  was  never 
forgetful  of  the  claims  and  necessities  of 
others  who  were  unconnected  with  him  by 
the  ties  of  blood.  And  his  numerous  acts 
of  charity  and  kindness  among  the  sick  and 
poor  of  his  own  and  the  adjoining  parishes, 
formed  the  theme  of  grateful  praise  in  many 
a  humble  household  throughout  the  island  he 
had  come  to  settle  in. 

Of  one  other  individual  we  have  yet  to 
speak. 

If  things  had  not  gone  smoothly  with. 
George  Selby  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and 
till  long  after  he  had  passed  the  meridian 
of  life,  the  evening  of  his  days  at  least  was 
free  from  clouds.  His  daughter  was  well 
and  happily  married,  his  son  was  prospering 
in  the  profession  he  was  pursuing,  his  own 
health  was  all  that  he  could  desire — and 
without  a  care  or  a  sorrow  to  dim  the  peace- 
ful  current   of  his   present  life,   he  felt  he 
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could  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist — ''  Gracious 
is  the  Lord  and  righteous ;    yea,  our  God  is 
merciful.     I  was  brought  low  and  He  helped 
me.      Return  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for 
the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee.'* 
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NOTE    BY    THE    AUTHOR. 

The  following  story  is  founded  on  fact,  the  lady 
who  displayed  such  remarkable  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind  in  the  bedchamber  of  her  aunt,  Lady  Delacourt, 
being  no  other  than  the  writer's  paternal  grandmother 
whose  christian  names,  *' Mary  Faith,"  are  now  borne 
by  one  of  the  author's  own  daughters,  and  in  whose 
character  she  thinks  may  be  traced  some  points  of  resem- 
blance to  that  of  her  gifted  and  high-spirited  ancestress. 

The  leading  incidents  of  the  tale  have  been  supplied 
from  a  family  manuscript  dated  in  the  year  1849,  and  as 
they  have  appeared  to  the  writer  to  be  likely  to  possess 
an  interest  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  the  families  in 
which  they  occurred,  she  has  made  an  attempt  to  weave 
the  whole  into  one  connected  narrative  embracing  a 
period  of  about  twenty-five  years,  from  1771  to  1796. 

The  story  is  told  for  the  most  part  in  the  first  person 
by  the  heroine  herself,  but  where  it  has  seemed  that  the 
interest  of  the  tale  might  suffer  by  the  adoption  of  the 
first  person,  she  has  ventured  to  employ  the  third,  and  to 
become  herself  in  some  measure  the  narrator  of  the  events 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  story. 


CHAPTER   I. 

It  was  in  May,  1796,  not  long  after  we  had 
returned  to  England  from  Gibraltar,  where 
my  father.  Colonel  Noble,  had  for  some 
short  time  held  command,  that  I  was  invited 
to  stay  with  my  uncle.  Sir  Sidney  Delacourt, 
at  Deep  Grange  Priory. 

Not  having  been  there  since  my  childhood, 
when  too  young  to  remember  anything,  it 
was  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  curiosity  and 
pleasure,  tinged,  however,  with  sadness, 
that  I  listened  to  my  mother's  account  of 
her  early  home  and  the  mysterious  incidents 
associated  with  it  in  her  mind.  The 
melancholy  circumstances  under  which  my 
poor  uncle  was  deprived  of  his  wife  and 
only  child,  which  I  then  learnt  for  the  first 
time,  excited  in  me  an  emotion  of  the  pro- 
foundest  commiseration  for  my  afflicted 
relative. 

Twenty- four  years  had  passed  away  since 
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the  occurrence  of  that  two-fold  calamity, 
and  yet  time  had  done  little  to  soften  the 
blow,  or  remove  the  traces  of  the  great 
sorrow  that  preyed  on  my  uncle's  heart. 
He  had  during  the  whole  of  this  period 
rigidly  secluded  himself  from  the  world,  and 
given  up  all  society,  save  that  of  one  or  two 
cherished  friends,  who  were  always  lenient 
to  his  peculiarities,  and  were  wont  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions  to  regard  him 
with  a  feeling  of  the  sincerest  compassion. 

I  was  an  only  daughter,  and  had  three 
brothers — the  eldest  of  whom  was  in  the 
Church,  the  second  in  the  army,  and  the 
third  in  the  navy ;  the  latter,  named  Louis, 
v^as  my  favourite,  and  he  accompanied  me 
on  the  visit. 

Deep  Grange  Priory  was  situated  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  and  commanded  a  noble  view 
of  the  sea,  from  which  it  was  only  distant 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  now  a  com- 
plete ruin,  but  in  those  days  it  was  a  magnifi- 
cent structure- — there  was  no  finer  in  the 
whole    of    Sussex.       With    one    exception, 
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every  part  of  the  building  was  inhabited  and 
kept  in  perfect  order.  Attached  to  the 
Priory,  and  of  the  same  order  of  architecture, 
was  a  small  but  elegant  chapel,  which  in 
earlier  and  less  settled  times  had  witnessed 
frequent  changes  in  its  religious  services ; 
still,  the  several  monuments  it  contained, 
and  many  were  of  a  high  order  of  artistic 
taste,  had  been  carefully  preserved  from 
decay  by  each  successive  owner  to  whom 
the  inheritance  had  descended. 

The  Delacourts  were  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  county ;  they  had  come  over 
from  France  at  the  Conquest,  and  had  occu- 
pied the  property  ever  since.  For  many 
years,  however,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
present  tale,  one  part  of  the  building — the 
eastern  wing — had  been  closed  by  order  of 
the  present  owner.  Sir  Sidney  Delacourt,  in 
consequence  of  it  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  domestic  tragedy  which  had  befallen  him 
soon  after  his  succession  to  the  estate, 
namely,  the  sudden  death  of  his  much-loved 
wife,   and  the  mysterious  disappearance,  on 
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the  same  nigHt^  of  their  infant  son  from  its- 
mother's  bedchamber. 

We  found  our  uncle  most  kind  and  hospit- 
able, and  greatly  pleased  to  see  us.  He- 
was  a  noble-looking  English  gentleman  ;  and 
though  grief  had  bowed  his  frame,  and  turned 
his  once  brown  hair  to  silver  white ;  and 
though  the  grave  and  sorrowful  expression  of 
his  countenance  had  given  him  an  appearance 
of  age  which  his  actual  years  would  not 
warrant — he  was  then  but  fifty- eight — you 
could  not  fail  to  distinguish  in  his  finely 
chiselled  features  and  commanding  presence, 
the  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  patrician 
blood,  and  of  those  high  intellectual  qualities 
which  were  characteristic  of  his  race. 

We  strove  unceasingly  in  our  efforts  ta 
wean  our  uncle  from  the  settled  melancholy 
in  which  we  found  him  plunged,  but  met  with 
no  success  at  first.  It  had  been  remarked^ 
indeed,  by  all  his  household,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt,  that  in  each  year,  on  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  fatal  Srd  of  June,  Sir  Sidney's- 
state  of   grief  was   such   as   to   defy   every 
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attempt  to  control  it ;    and  that  dreaded  day 
had  just  passed. 

Sir  Sidney  sat  alone  in  the  old  library  in 
his  chosen  solitude.  He  was  free  from  all 
danger  of  interruption ;  for  on  that  day  no 
one  ever  dreamt  of  intruding  on  his  grief.  A 
book,  one  of  his  favourite  authors,  lay  open 
before  him ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his 
mind  was  otherwise  occupied,  and  that  on 
this  occasion  even  his  mnch-loved  books  had 
lost  their  attractive  power.  He  was  buried  in 
deep  and  painful  thought.  It  was  the  4th  of 
June ;  and  as  was  his  wont,  he  had  spent  the 
previous  day  and  night  in  the  apartments  of 
his  beloved  and  deeply  lamented  wife,  and  he 
had  just  quitted  them  with  the  sad  reflection 
on  his  mind  that  another  year  had  passed,  and 
had  brought  him  no  clue  to  the  fate  of  his 
darling  child. 

''  Another  anniversary  has  come  and  gone," 
he  murmured,  "  and  the  mystery  remains 
unrevealed  !  Yet  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
abandon  the  cherished  hope  that  my  child 
yet  lives,  and  in  God's  good  time  will  come 
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to  claim  a  father's  blessing.  What  is  it  but 
this  blessed  hope  that  has  cheered  rae,  and 
cheers  me  still  amid  those  paroxysms  of  grief 
which  ever  and  anon  continue  to  assail  me  ? 
What  but  this  that  makes  me  cling  to  life, 
afflicted  as  I  am,  and  with  my  heart  strings 
torn  asunder  by  the  severance  of  the  closest 
and  dearest  of  all  earthly  ties  !  " 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  Sir  Sidney's  mind  as  he  sat 
and  pondered  the  strange  and  melancholy 
circumstances  which,  twenty-four  years  be- 
fore, had  deprived  him  of  a  loving  wife  and 
son  and  heir  to  inherit  his  name  and  rich 
estate. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  sorrowful  event  that 
double  bereavement ;  and  it  had  evoked  from 
his  numerous  friends  but  one  sentiment,  that 
of  the  profonndest  sympathy.  The  blow,  too 
had  fallen  upon  him  with  the  greater  force 
that  it  was  wholly  unexpected :  for  though 
of  a  somewhat  delicate  constitution,  Lady 
Delacourt  had  never  exhibited  any  sjmptom 
of  actual  illness,  much  less  of  the  fatal  heart 
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disease  that  had  so  suddenly  terminated  her  life. 
Then  as  to  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
the  child,  which  the  nurse  affirmed  she  had 
left  calmly  sleeping  at  its  mother' s  side  with- 
in half  an  hour  only  of  the  death  of  the 
latter,  and  on  her  return  to  her  mistress's 
chamber  had  found  to  be  missing^.  Not  less 
unexpected  was  this  event  than  was  the  death 
of  its  mother.  Could  it  then  be  wondered 
at,  in  the  absence  of  any  conceivable  motive 
for  the  child's  removal,  that  in  the  first  out- 
burst of  his  grief  the  distracted  father  should 
have  refused  to  beheve  in  the  possibility  of 
its  existence;  and  with  this  feeling  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  that  he  should  have  closed 
his  doors  to  the  visits  of  even  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  blindly  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  indulgence  of  his  grief  ?  The 
wise  and  friendly  counsels,  however,  of  the 
family  physician.  Doctor  Percival,  whom 
alone  of  all  his  friends  Sir  Sidney  continued 
to  admit  to  his  house,  had  at  length  pre- 
vailed to  rouse  the  latter  from  his  heart- 
devouring  sorrow,  by  gradually  winning  him 
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over  to  the  belief  that  the  mystery  in  regard 
to  his  son,  if  God  so  willed  it,  might  yet  be 
revealed,  and  that  he  might  still  be  spared  to 
see  that  son  restored. 

It  was,  however,  a  long  time  before  the 
doctor's  persistent  efforts  to  inspire  his  friend 
with  this  hope  had  met  with  any  success.  At 
length  by  engaging  him,  as  he  had  frequently 
endeavoured  to  do  on  many  occasions  before, 
in  a  discussion  on  some  one  or  other  of  the 
topics  in  which,  in  earlier  and  happier  days, 
he  was  wont  to  take  the  keenest  interest,  the 
doctor  had  gradually  induced  Sir  Siduey  to 
re-open  his  books,  and  return  to  those  studies 
to  which,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  wife,  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  devote  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time.  Nor  had  the 
doctor's  beneficial  influence  over  his  friend 
>ended  here,  for,  knowing  how  much  his 
mental  and  bodily  health  \5r0uld  be  benefited 
by  a  renewed  intercourse  with  his  relations, 
for  many  of  whom  he  was  known  to  enter- 
tain a  feeling  of  the  tenderest  regard,  he 
had  persuaded  Sir  Sidney  to  invite  two  of 
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his  sister's  childreiij  my  brother  Louis  and 
myself,  to  spend  a  few  months  at  the 
Priory. 

We  had  been  nearly  a  fortnight  the  in- 
mates of  his  hospitable  roof,  and  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  however,  had  carefully 
abstained  from  making  any  allusion  to  the 
subject  of  our  uncle's  aflBiction,  as  we  de- 
sired to  divert  his  mind  from  that  sad  topic, 
and,  if  possible,  to  wean  him  from  the  state 
of  melancholy  into  which  he  had  fallen  since 
that  great  sorrow  had  come  upon  him.  But 
though  we  had  refrained  from  questioning 
our  uncle  relative  to  his  sad  affliction,  I  had 
lost  no  time  in  questioning  mamma's  old 
nurse,  now  Sir  Sidney's  housekeeper  about  it, 
and  begged  her  to  tell  me  all  she  remembered 
regarding  those  sorrowful  events ;  and  she 
seemed  pleased  to  be  able  to  gratify  my 
curiosity. 

"Let  us  go  in  here,  my  dear,"  she  began 
one  morning,  motioning  me  to  enter  the  little 
chapel,  "  and  we  can  rest  there  while  I  try 
to  recollect  all  that  happened  on  that  dread- 
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f  ul  night,  for  my  memory  is  not  so  clear  as  it 
used  to  be." 

We  went  in,  and  seated  ourselves  on  one 
of  the  high-backed  benches  by  the  pulpit, 
close  to  the  monument  that  Sir  Sidney  had 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  wife- 
The  memorial  bore  the  following  inscription  : 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Catherine  Frances, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Sir  Sidney  Delacourt, 
Baronet,  who  died  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1772; 
aged  34." 

"  My  poor  dear  mistress  !  "  sighed  nurse, 
as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  tablet  before 
her.  ''  Oh !  how  you  would  have  loved  her, 
miss,  had  you  known  her  !  There  was  not 
her  like  in  the  whole  of  Sussex.  Everybody 
loved  her  ;  she  was  so  gentle,  so  kind,  and  so 
beautiful !  And  then  for  her  to  be  taken 
away  in  that  awful  manner,  and  the  child  as 
well  !  Sometimes  even  now  I  think  it  must 
have  been  a  dream;  it  was  all  so  sudden." 
Here  the  recollection  of  the  scene  she  was 
about  to  describe  quite  overpowered  her,  and 

VOL.  II.  H 
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it  was  several  minutes  before  slie  could  pro- 
ceed. ''  Well,  miss,"  slie  wenb  on,  after  she 
had  regained  her  self-possession,  "  it  was  not 
long  after  your  dear  mamma  had  left  her  old 
home  and  gone  with  her  husband  to  foreign 
parts,  that  your  grandfather,  the  late 
baronet,  died,  and  that  Sir  Sidney  came  to 
live  at  the  Priory,  bringing  with  him  his 
lovely  bride,  the  Lady  Catherine.  Oh,  never 
were  such  happy  days  as  those  !  except  when, 
a  twelvemonth  after,  there  came  a  son  and 
heir  to  gladden  its  parents'  hearts.  And  a 
beautiful  child  it  was,  miss ;  and  though  her 
ladyship  did  fret  abit  that  she  couldn't  nurse 
it  herself,  she  soon  forgot  this  trouble  as  she 
saw  how  strong  and  blithesome  the  infant 
grew  upon  its  foster-mother's  milk;  for  a 
young  widow  woman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
by  name  Macartney,  whose  own  baby  had 
just  died,  had  at  once  offered  her  services  to 
suckle  Sir  Sidney's  infant  son,  and  she  soon 
got  to  be  very  fond  of  it;  and  on  this 
account  my  dear  mistress  used  always  to 
treat  her  with  the  greatest  kindness.  I  don't 
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know  whether  it's  true,  miss,  but  folks  say 
those  who    take  other  people's   children   to 
nurse  often   gets  to  love  them  better   than 
their  own ;  but  however  that  may  be,  Nurse 
Macartney  quite  doted  on  the  infant  heir  of 
Deep  Grange,  and  couldn't  abide  to  let  him 
out  of  her  sight.     Yet,  though  my  lady  was 
so   good  to  her,  always  giving  her  presents 
a,nd  the   like ;    and   though   all   her  fellow- 
servants  treated  her  with  civility  and  respect, 
Nurse  Macartney  wasn't  happy.     To  be  sure 
she  had  lost  her  husband  and  her  baby  with- 
in a  month  of  each  other ;  but,  for  all  that, 
there  was  a  something  about  her,  my  dear 
young  lady,  that  I  never  could  make  out.     I 
couldn't  say  exactly  what  it  was,  but  there 
was  at  times,  I  thought,  a  strange,  wild  look 
about  her  ;  and  though  she  was  always  very 
friendly  and  well-spoken  to  me  and  the  other 
servants,  and  cheerful  as  any  one  of  us  when- 
ever we  were  together,  I  had  often  noticed 
when  she    was    alone,   and   thought    nobody 
was  observing  her,  that  she  had  a  troubled 
look  as  though   she   had   something  on  her 
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mind ;  and  this  I  had  particularly  remarked 
during"  the  last  few  days  before  my  dear 
lady's  death. 

"It  was  on  the  3rd  of  June,  just  four-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  that  my  master  left  the  Priory  to 
attend  a  public  dinner  at  the  county  town, 
given  in  honour  of  Squire  Morris,  the  new 
member,  who  "was  a  great  friend  of  his.  It 
was  the  first  time  Sir  Sidney  had  ever  dined 
from  home  without  my  mistress ;  and  Mr* 
Miles,  the  butler,  heard  him  say  '  he'd  much 
rather  have  stayed  at  home  than  go  without 
her.'  But  whether  thins^s  would  have  been 
any  different  had  master  not  gone,  it's  what 
no  mortal  being,  miss,  could  say;  though^ 
for  my  part,  I  can't  suppose  that  his  being 
here  would  either  have  saved  my  lady's  life,, 
or  prevented  the  child  from  being  stolen." 

"What!"  I  exclaimed,  "then  the  child 
was  really  stolen,  nurse  !  "  For  all  mamma  had 
told  me  was  that  it  had  disappeared  in  some 
strange  manner,  and  that  no  trace  of  it  had 
ever  been  discovered. 
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*'0£  course  the  child  was  stolen,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  she  replied.  "  It  couldn't  have 
got  away  of  itself,  so  somebody  must  have 
taken  it,  though  there  was  no  proof  who  did 
it,  neither  is  there  any  now.  But  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  how  it  happened." 

''  Pray  go  on,  nurse,"  I  said,  my  curiosity 
more  than  ever  excited  by  the  mystery  in 
which  that  sad  affair  was  still  involved. 

"  Well,  miss,"  she  resumed,  "  so  Sir 
Sidney  went  off  to  Melsham  to  dine  with  the 
new  member  and  his  friends,  and  my  mistress, 
not  liking  to  dine  in  the  large  room  alone, 
had  a  tray  brought  into  the  breakfast  parlour, 
where  she  remained  till  it  was  time  for  her 
to  retire.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  I 
attended  her  to  her  chamber.  Little  Percy., 
as  the  child  was  called,  was  fast  asleep  in  its 
mother's  bed,  where  he  always  slept  at  night. 
The  nurse.  Macartney,  occupied  the  adjoining 
room,  a  kind  of  dressing  closet,  so  as  to  be  at 
hand  should  the  child  require  her  during  the 
night.  There  was  a  light  in  her  room,  and  I 
heard  her  moving  about  whilst  I  was  engaged 
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in  undressing  mj  mistress.  Presently  ray 
lady  said  to  me,  '  Charlotte,  you  can  go  now, 
there's  nothing  more  you  can  do  for  me,'  so 
I  wished  her  ladyship  good-night,  and,  taking 
my  candle,  went  down  by  the  back  stairs  to 
the  servants'  hall,  where  Miles  and  the  rest 
of  the  servants  were  waiting  for  their  supper. 
We  hadn't  been  very  long  there  when  I 
thought  I  heard  a  noise  like  steps  upon  the 
grand  staircase — I  was  famous  for  my  quick 
hearing  in  those  days,  miss,  though  you 
would  hardly  suppose  it,  would  you  ? — but 
as  nobody  else  seemed  to  notice  it,  I  thought 
no  more  about  it,  and  went  on  with  my 
supper.  Well,  very  soon  after  this,  and 
before  any  of  us  had  finished,  my  lady's  bell 
began  to  ring  as  I  had  never  heard  it  ring 
before,  ring  after  ring,  miss,  as  if  it  never 
meant  to  stop,  and  then  screams  were  heard 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  which  grew  louder 
and  louder  every  instant,  and  in  another 
moment  in  bursts  Mrs.  Macartney,  with  a  face 
as  pale  as  death,  and  trembling  all  over. 
*  Oh  !  my  poor  lady — oh,  my  poor  lady  !  and 
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the  darling  child !  '  she  cried,  '  who  ever 
could  have  took  it !  '  and  then  she  went  off 
in  a  fit.  But  no  one  thought  of  her,  miss,  as 
we  all  rushed  upstairs,  every  one  of  ns 
straight  to  my  lady's  room ;  and  oh !  my 
dear  young  lady,  what  a  sight  it  was  that 
met  our  eyes  :  there  lay  our  beloved  mistress 
quite  still  and  speechless,  but  looking  just  as 
beautiful  as  ever.  I  raised  her  hand,  but  it 
dropped  away  from  me  like  a  lifeless  thing, 
and  then  I  knew  she  was  dead ! 

'' '  Send  Robert  for  the  doctor,  send 
quickly,'  cried  the  housemaid,  Jessie,  who 
was  the  only  one  of  us  who  seemed  to  know 
what  she  was  about,  and  Miles  hurried  off  to 
give  the  necessary  order.  But  where  was  the 
child  ?  what  had  become  of  it  ?  were  the 
questions  we  had  already  been  asking  one 
another,  but  without  any  of  us  being  able  to 
answer  them.  The  place  where  it  had  lain 
was  still  quite  warm,  but  of  the  child  there 
was  no  trace.  Oh  !  my  dear  Miss  Mary,  it 
was  a  heart-breaking  sight !  I  would  not 
look  on  such  another,  no,  not   for    all  the 
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choicest   treasures  of  the  earth.     My   poor 
dear   lady   dead,    and  her   bonny,    winsome 
infant  stolen  from  her  side  !     But  who  had 
done  the  deed  no  one  seemed  to  know.  Some 
of  us  meanwhile  had  returned  to  the  servants' 
hall  hoping  to  find  the  nurse  recovered  from 
her  swoon,  and  able  to  give  some  account  of 
the  little  Percy ;  but  we  found  her  still  un- 
conscious, and  so   she  remained  for  another 
hour,  though  we  tried  our  best  to  restore  her  to 
her  senses.     Presently  the  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard  coming  rapidly  up  the  avenue ;  in 
another  minute  the  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
and   Sir    Sidney,     springing    from    it    and 
followed  by  Doctor  Percival,  hurried  up  the 
stairs   to  my  lady's   room ;  all  made  way  for 
them   as  they   entered.      The   doctor   went 
straight  to  the  bedside,  and  taking  one  of  my 
mistress's  hands  in  his  bent   over  her  for  a 
few  moments,  my  poor  master  looking  at  him 
all  the  while  as  if  to  catch  from  his  looks 
whether  there  was  any  hope.     It  was  a  dread- 
ful moment  for  Sir  Sidney,  and  for  us  all, 
indeed,  though  we  knew  what  was  coming. 
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"  '  Is  there  no  hope,  doctor  ? '  asked  my 
master  in  a  feeble,  husky  voice,  and  with  a 
look  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

"  '  None,  my  dear  friend,'  he  answered, 
'  she  is  beyond  all  human  aid — she  is  dead.' 

''  We  had  no  words  to  testify  our  grief, 
miss.  We  could  only  show  it  by  sobs  and 
tears ;  even  the  doctor  himself  seemed  to  feel 
his  helplessness,  and  stood  silently  looking  on, 
not  knowing  what  next  to  do.  Sir  Sidney  had 
dropped  into  an  arm  chair  close  beside  his 
dead  wife,  and  was  sobbing  loudly  in  the 
agony  of  his  soul. 

'^ '  Where's  the  child  ? '  he  suddenly  asked 
raising  his  head  and  uncovering  his  face 
which  he  had  buried  in  his  hands  to  conceal 
the  tears  that  were  flowing  from  his  eyes. 
'  Where's  the  child  ?  tell  me  where' s  the 
child  ? '  he  asked,  casting  an  inquiring  look 
about  him  for  some  explanation  of  its  absence. 
*  Gro,  some  one,  fetch  the  nurse,  and  let  me 
see  my  child.'  At  that  instant  footsteps 
were  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  and  presently 
the  nurse  leaning  on  Bessie's  arm  tottered 
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into  the  room,  and,  exhausted  by  the 
exertion,  sank  pale  and  trembling  into  tlie 
nearest  chair. 

"  The  sight  of  Macartney  thus  powerfully 
affected,  her  agitated  manner,  and  the  silence 
of  those  around  liim  in  regard  to  the  child, 
had  excited  in  Sir  Sidney's  mind  the  most 
painful  fears. 

"  '  Nurse  ! '  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  un- 
wonted fierceness  as  he  started  to  his  feet 
and  hurried  towards  her,  '  tell  me  in  the  name 
of  Heaven  what  has  happened  !  Tell  me  where 
he  is,  my  little  Percy,  my  darling  child.' 

"  Her  only  answer  was  a  flood  of  tears. 
She  tried  to  speak,  miss,  but  she  hadn't  the 
power  to  do  it ;  and  then  the  doctor  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  little  bottle,  and  pouring  a 
few  drops  from  it  into  a  glass,  bade  her  drink 
it.  This  soon  revived  her,  and  then,  with 
difficulty  and  by  slow  degrees,  she  told  us  all 
she  knew.  She  said  she  was  just  going  down 
to  supper  when  my  lady,  who  had  gone  to 
bed,  called  out  to  her  to  come  to  her,  as  she 
had  forgotten  her  drops  which  she  had  been 
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ordered  to  take  at  bedtime,  and  whicli  she 
would  find  on  her  work-table  downstairs. 
That  she  had  gone  there  accordingly,  but  did 
not  find  them  there,  but  had  found  them  in 
the  breakfast-room.  That  she  had  then  taken 
them  to  her  mistress,  but  on  speaking  to  her 
she  was  horrified  to  find  she  was  in  a  faint, 
and  that  the  child  was  no  longer  in  the  bed 
beside  her.  That  she  had  then  rushed  to  the 
bell,  and  after  pulling  it  violently  for  several 
minutes  had  run  down  to  the  servants'  hall, 
on  reaching  which  her  senses  had  forsaken 
her. 

"  This,  my  dear  young  lady,"  continued 
nurse,  "  was  all  that  Mrs.  Macartney  had  to 
tell  us,  and  it  made  the  matter  no  clearer 
than  it  was  before,  nor  has  anything  been 
since  discovered  to  afford  the  slightest  clue 
to  the  missing  child. 

"  It  was  supposed,  miss,  as  the  entrance 
door  to  the  Priory  was  found  unfastened  by 
Sir  Sidney  and  Doctor  Percival  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  dinner  at  Melsham,  that  the 
robbers  who  carried  oft  the  infant  must  have 
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obtained  [admittance  to  the  house  by  the  hall 
door,  and  have  effected  their  escape  in  the 
same  way ;  but  though  this  was  the  general 
belief.  Sir  Sidney  had  nevertheless  caused 
the  closest  examination  to  be  made  of  all  the 
floors  and  panellings  of  the  rooms  of  the 
eastern  wing  in  order  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  there  was  any  secret  passage  con- 
necting those  rooms  with  the  Priory  grounds, 
by  which  the  robbers  could  have  gained  ad- 
mittance to  the  house ;  but  although  the 
minutest  search  was  made  in  every  part  of 
the  eastern  wing,  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
discovered.  In  regard,  however,  to  her  lady- 
ship's death,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  what 
had  caused  it,  and  it  was  shown  at  the 
inquest  that  death  had  ensued  from  heart 
disease,  hastened,  the  doctors  thought,  by 
some  sudden  shock." 


CHAPTER  11. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  since  my 
aunt's  death,  Sir  Sidney  had  directed  the 
eastern  wing  to  be  closed.  "No  one  ever 
visited  that  part  of  the  building  except  him- 
self, and  he  only  once  a  year,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  great  affliction.  I  had  several 
times  asked  nurse  to  show  me  this  portion 
of  the  Priory,  but  she  had  always  refused, 
saying  my  uncle  would  never  forgive  her 
should  he  discover  she  had  opened  those 
apartments  without  his  permission;  and  I 
had  again  asked  her  after  our  visit  to  the 
chapel,  but  she  was  as  resolute  as  ever  in  her 
refusal.  This  unreasonable  conduct  on  her 
part,  served  only  to  excite  my  curiosity  all 
the  more,  and  I  resolved  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  order  to  gratify  it.  I  imparted 
my  design  to  Louis,  but  I  failed  to  inspire 
him  with  a  like  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Whilst  my  mind  was  busily  engaged  with 
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all  kinds  of  projects  for  carrying  out  mj 
purpose,  chance  came  to  my  aid,  and  afforded 
me  the  opportunity  of  effecting  it.  My  uncle 
and  brother  having  been  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned from  home  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
county  on  some  business  which  required  the 
personal  attendance  of  both,  and  which  was 
likely  to  detain  them  the  whole  day  and 
following  night,  I  seized  the  occasion  to  im- 
portune nurse  to  gratify  my  longing  to  visit 
the  uninhabited  wing.  After  a  deal  of  en- 
treaty she  yielded,  but  only  on  the  under- 
standing that  I  was  not  to  mention  my  visit 
to  any  one  but  my  mamma.  Accordingly  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  the  other  servants 
were  not  likely  to  notice  our  proceedings,  we 
set  forth  on  our  exciting  expedition.  We 
had  provided  ourselves  with  a  lamp  that  shed 
a  brilliant  light  on  the  different  objects  that 
met  the  eye,  as  we  passed  through  the  corri- 
dors that  led  to  the  different  rooms  in  this 
long-deserted  portion  of  the  Priory.  After 
traversing  these,  we  entered  a  kind  of  lobby 
or  ante-room,  with  niches  in  the  walls,  in 
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which  stood  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
sculpture,  which  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
classic  elegance  from  the  mouldering  effects 
of  time.  As  we  stood  admiring  those 
beautiful  figures,  I  desired  nurse  to  bring 
another  light,  in  case  the  one  we  had  brought 
with  us,  should  not  last  long  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  thoroughly  explore  the  whole  of  the 
rooms.  Accordingly  she  left  me  alone  in  the 
room  I  have  just  described ;  and  had  not  my 
nerves  been  naturally  of  the  strongest,  I 
must  have  shrieked  aloud  on  hearing,  as  I 
believed,  soon  after  she  had  left  me,  an  ex- 
traordinary noise  as  of  smothered  voices, 
Nurse's  return,  however,  with  the  second 
light,  enabled  me  quickly  to  recover  myself, 
and  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
strange  sounds  I  had  heard,  existed  only  in 
my  own  imagination,  already  powerfully  ex- 
cited, and  more  especially  worked  upon  at 
that  particular  moment,  by  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  loneliness,  and  of  the  sensational, 
and  it  might  be  perilous  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise in  which  we  were  engaged. 
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Passing  through  the  next  room,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  calling  for  special  notice, 
we  reached  what  nurse  told  me  was  her  lady- 
ship's boudoir.  Several  beautiful  pictures 
hung  around,  and  on  an  easel  was  one  partly 
finished,  the  brushes  and  palette  lying  close 
to  it,  and  on  a  neighbouring  fauteuil  was 
thrown  a  black  lace  veil,  just  as  it  was  found 
at  my  aunt's  death — for  my  uncle  would  not 
allow  any  article  that  belonged  to  her,  to  be 
removed  after  her  death. 

We  traversed  several  other  rooms,  all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  decorated  with  valu- 
able paintings  and  groups  of  sculpture. 

Whilst  thus  engaged  in  examining  the 
several  rooms,  I  continued  to  hear,  as  I 
thought  at  intervals,  the  same  strange  and 
remarkable  sounds,  and  which  I  could  no 
lono;er  attribute,  as  at  first,  to  nervous  ex- 
citement  on  my  part ;  but  as  nurse  kept  talk- 
ing incessantly  to  me  in  her  loudest  tone  of 
voice,  I  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  her, 
particularly  as  she  was  somewhat  deaf, 
whether  like  myself,  she  had  heard  the  noise. 
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We  had  now  arrived  at  the  dressing-room, 
where  was  spread  out  a  lovelj  silk  dress,  and 
other  articles  connected  with  the  toilette,   all 
of  which  seemed  to  speak  of  the  past,  and  of 
the  elegant  taste  of  her  who  was  gone. 

We  next  entered  my  aunt's  bedroom,  in 
which  was  a  magnificent  bed  with  red  silk 
damask  curtains.  I  immediately  walked  up 
to  the  side  of  it,  when  suddenly  a  man's 
head  started  up  from  beneath  the  clothes. 

"  Dawson,"  said  the  head,  "  Dawson,  what 
makes  you  keep  that  door  open  ?  " 

I  did  not  scream,  which  nurse  did,  but 
exclaimed — • 

"  Who,  and  what  are  you?  " 

But  instead  of  replying  the  figure,  dartino- 
forward,  blew  out  the  lamp  in  nurse's  hand, 
leaving  us  in  utter  darkness,  for  the  lio-ht  in 
the  other  lamp  had  already  expired. 

Hastily  seizing  my  companion  by  the 
arm,  I  drew  her  out  of  the  chamber,  locking 
the  door  as  we  passed  through,  the  key 
being    fortunately   on   the    outer    side,    and 

VOL.  II.  I 
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then  for  the  first   time  I    felt   mj  courage 

giving  way. 

^'  Quick,     quick,"    I    said,    as    I    hurried 

through  the  remainiug  rooms. 

Poor  nurse,  however,  was  in  no  condition 

to  obey  me,  being  too  horror-stricken  to  speak 

or  think ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  groping 

our  way  back  to  our  own   part   of  the  house 

that  the  faculty   of  speech   returned  to   her, 

when,  addressing  me  in  the  most  solemn  tone 

she  could  assume,  she  said — 

"  Miss  Mary,  it's  my  firm  belief  we  have 
seen  tlie  devil  I  And  surely  we  must  both 
be  very  wicked,  miss,  to  have  seen  such  a 
sight  as  that." 

''Nonsense,  nurse,"  I  said,  "that  was  no 
devil,  but  a  fine-looking,  gentlemanly  man,, 
though  he  did  look  a  little  scared  to  be  sure. 
But  to-morrow,  I  shall  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  my  uncle." 

"  Oh,  please  don't,  miss,  please  don't," 
pleaded  nurse,  ''  Sir  Sidney  would  never  for- 
srive  me  for  sliowino:  the  rooms,  and  vou  re- 
member  you  were  not   to  say  a  word  about 
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your  having  seen  them  to  any  one  but  your 


mamma." 


"  That's  quite  true,  nurse,"  I  rejoined, ''  but 
after  what  has  happened,  I  consider  myself 
no  longer  bound  by  that  promise." 

Still  nurse  was  unconvinced,  and  under  a 
real,  though  groundless  dread,  as  I  be- 
lieved of  my  uncle's  displeasure  for  her 
having  opened  the  rooms,  she  continued  to 
entreat  me  to  observe  the  strictest  silence 
regarding  our  visit  to  the  eastern  wing,  and 
the  mysterious  apparition  we  had  seen  there. 

"But  surely,  nurse,"  I  said,  "if  Sir 
Sidney  would  be  displeased  with  you,  as  you 
seem  to  suppose,  for  merely  showing  me  his 
wife's  apartments,  how  much  more  displeased 
would  he  be  with  me  for  not  telling  him  we 
had  seen  a  man  in  he?'  ladyship^s  bed, 
although  he  was  an  exceedingly  handsome 
one  I  must  say." 

Still  my  arguments  altogether  failed  to 
satisfy  nurse  of  the  propriety  of  the  course 
I  was  about  to  take.  Having,  however, 
attained  the  advanced  age  of  twenty-two,  I 
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fancied  I  was  quite  competenfc  to  judge  for 
myself  in  such  matters  ;  and  being  moreover 
an  only  daughter,  whose  wishes  had  always 
been  much  considered,  more  so  perhaps  than 
was  good  for  me,  I  was  quite  resolved  to 
have  my  own  way  on  this  occasion. 

I  had  always  been  brought  up  to  be  an 
early  riser,  and  to  take  a  walk  before  break- 
fast, and  since  my  visit  to  the  Priory,  my 
brother  Louis  had  invariably  accompanied  me 
in  these  morning  rambles.  We  generally 
amused  ourselves  by  gathering  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  from  the  old-fashioned  garden  with 
its  stiff  flower  beds,  and  quaint  yew  trees, 
and  then  returned  home  by  way  of  the  cliff, 
which  overhung  the  sea  on  one  side  of  the 
Priory. 

So  the  next  morning  as  we  sat  together 
under  our  favourite  yew  tree,  I  told  him  of 
my  adventure  of  the  previous  night. 

He  listened  to  me  without  makino-  a  word 

o 

of  remark  until  I  had  finished,  when  jumping 
up  from  his  seat  he  exclaimed — 

*'  You  are  a  brave  girl,  Mary  Faith,  indeed 
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you  are  !     I  am  so  glad  you  have  told  me  all 
this,  for  I  have  reason  to   suspect  that  the 
person  you  saw  last  night  hid   away  in  our 
aunt's    bed,    is    one    of    a    noted   gang    of 
smugglers,  who  have  long  infested  this  part 
of  the  coast,  and  I  shall  leave   nothing  un- 
tried to  bring  them   to  justice.     I  have  my 
suspicions  too,  that  this  is   not  the  only  visit 
they  have  paid  to  the  eastern  wing,  and  we 
ought  therefore  to  lose  no  time  in  communi- 
cating the  particulars   of  your  adventure  to 
our  uncle." 

"  That  I  fully  intend  to  do,  Louis,  as  soon 
as  he  comes  down  to  breakfast ;  but  what 
makes  you  suppose  that  the  stranger  belongs 
to  a  gang  of  smugglers,  and  that  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  Priory  ?  " 

"Because,  two  or  three  times  since  we 
came  here,  I  have  observed  a  light  burning 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  eastern  winsf.  And  as  I  know 
that  that  part  of  the  Priory  has  been  shut 
up  for  years,  and  is  never  visited  by  any  of 
the   household  except  our   uncle,   and  only 
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once  during  the  year  by  him,  it  is  evident 
that  some  person  or  persons  from  outside 
must  have  the  means  of  obtaining  access 
to  the  rooms,  though  in  what  way  I  am 
puzzled  to  explain." 

"  And  did  you  mention  what  you  had  seen 
to  Sir  Sidney  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  did,  but  not  until  I  had  seen  a  light  in 
the  rooms  for  three  or  four  successive 
nights." 

"  And  what  did  he  say,  Louis  ?  " 

"He  seemed  greatly  surprised,  but  he 
thought  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  as  there 
was  no  entrance  to  the  eastern  wing  from 
outside." 

"And  have  you  noticed  the  light  again, 
Louis,  since  you  mentioned  the  matter  to  our 
uncle  ?  " 

"  Not  since  then.  There  has  been  no  light 
now  for  several  nights." 

"  It  is  a  very  mysterious  affair,  and  quite 
beyond  my  comprehension,"  I  said,  "but  all 
we  can  do  is  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  if  the 
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light  should  reappear,  at  once  to  apprise  oar 
uncle  of  the  circumstance." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  he  returned. 
"But  to  leave  the  subject  of  the  mysterious 
light  and  your  strange  adventure  in  our 
aunt's  bedchamber,  I've  got  a  bit  of  news 
to  tell  you,  which  I  am  sure  you'll  be  glad 
to  hear." 

"Indeed,  what  is  it,  Louis?"  I  asked 
eagerly. 

"  I've  heard  from  Philip  Amos,  and  he  is 
coming  home.  The  admiral  says  he  needs 
recruiting,  and  he  his  got  twelve  months' 
leave,  and  may  be  in  England  any  day." 

'"  Oh,  I  am  so  o:lad  to  hear  he  is  comino- 
home,  Louis,"  I  said,  with  undisguised  satis- 
faction, for  I  had  lons^  felt  a  strano^e  lono-ino* 
to  see  my  brother's  valued  friend  to  whose 
bravery  he  had  been  indebted  under  Provi- 
dence for  his  life. 

''  But  you  must  take  care  of  your  heart, 
Mary,"  he  continued,  "  for  Philip  is  as  hand- 
some   a   fellow  as    you  would  be    likely  to 
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come  across  anywhere,  and  is  a  special 
favourite  with  the  ladies,  particularly  the 
younger  ones." 

''  I  should  like  to  know  what  he's  like. 
Can't  you  describe  bim,  Louis?" 

"  Can't  I  describe  him  ?  of  course  I  can  ; 
he's  tall,  six  foot  if  he's  an  inch,  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  and  as  active  as  a  young  stag ; 
has  crisp,  curly,  brown  hair,  a  broad,  open 
forehead,  deep  blue  eyes,  a  well-formed 
Grecian  nose,  a  small  mouth — too  small  some 
think  for  a  man — and  a  set  of  teeth  such  as 
any  one  might  covet." 

*' Why,  he  must  be  a  perfect  Adonis  from 
your  account,  Louis." 

''  I  don't  know  what  your  idea  of  an 
Adonis  is,  Mary ;  all  I  know  is,  that  Philip 
is  a  deuced  good-looking  fellow,  and  that  a 
braver  and  better  man  never  stepped  the 
quarter-deck.  So  I  advise  you  to  look  out 
for  that  little  heart  of  yours,  sister  mine." 

''  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Louis,  just  as 
if  Captain  Amos  was  already  in  the  house; 
and  perhaps  I  may  never  see  him  after  all! 
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wlio  knows  ?  Did  lie  say  anything  about 
paying  us  a  visit  on  bis  arrival  in  England  ?  " 
I  asked  witli  increasing  interest. 

"To  be  sure  he  did.  Here's  what  he 
says,"  and  Louis  drew  his  friend's  letter  from 
his  pocket  and  began  to  read  it  aloud. 

"Well,  old  fellow,"  it  began,  "I'm  really 
comino"  home  at  last.  The  doctors  and  the 
admiral  are  all  against  me,  and  have  settled 
it  that  I  must  go  into  dock  to  refit.  But  I 
shouldn't  have  given  in  so  easily  but  that  my 
guardian,  Mr.  Arnold,  has  just  thought  fit  to 
die,  and  as  the  lawyers  say  nothing  can  be 
done  about  the  settlement  of  his  affairs  in 
my  absence,  why  I  should  be  standing  in  the 
way  of  my  own  interests  if  I  did  not  come 
home  and  help  put  things  straight.  Be- 
sides, am  I  not  justified  in  supposing,  though 
I  am  not  yet  iwenty-jive,  that  the  mystery  in 
regard  to  my  birth  will  at  length  be  revealed. 
;So  as  I  have  said,  I'm  off  in  the  Eattlesnake 
and  expect  to  be  in  England  almost  as  soon 
as  my  letter.  And  won't  I  spin  you  a  yarn, 
Louis,  when  I  have  you  in  tow,  about  old 
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Chips  and  the  rest  of  them,  and  the  dear  old. 
days  when  we  were  middies  together  in  the 
jolly  old  Spitfire,  for  I  shall  hunt  you  up  you 
may  be  sure  the  moment  I'm  free  of  the 
lawyers.  And  then  you'll  introduce  me,  as 
you  said  you  hoped  to  do  some  day,  to  the 
original  of  the  miniature  you  showed  me 
more  than  once  on  board  the  Spitfire." 

"  What  miniature  was  that,  Louis  ?  "  in- 
terrupted I,  though  with  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  it  was  the  one  I  had  sat  for  at  his  ex- 
press desire  some  years  before. 

"What  miniature,  Mary?  Why,  what 
other  could  it  be  than  your  own,  you  sly 
puss  !  But  I  ought  not  perhaps,  to  have 
read  out  that  part  of  Philip's  letter  !  " 

"Why  not,   Louis?       Surely  there's   no- 
thing strange  in  Captain  Amos  expressing  a 
wish  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  friend's 
sister." 

Here  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  bell  ringing  for  breakfast,  and  we  had 
hardly  taken  our  seats  at  the  table  when  our 
uncle  entered  the  room. 
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"As  usual,  my  dear,  usefully  and  agree- 
ably occupied,"  lie  began  as  he  glanced  at  the 
fresh  flowers  I  had  gathered  and  was  busily 
engaged  in  placing  in  a  vase,  ''I'm  so 
pleased  you're  fond  of  flowers,  Mary,  and 
that  there's  some  one  at  last  who  will  take 
an  interest  in  my  long-neglected  garden." 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  I  can  be  of  use,  uncle, 
even  in  this  small  way,"  I  replied,  "  I  hope 
you  like  my  arrangement  of  the  flowers." 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,  my  dear,  they 
display  your  usual  good  taste — for  there's  an 
art  in  arranging  flowers  as  in  everything 
else,  and  few  seem  to  understand  it  better 
than  yourself." 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  uncle, 
but  I  really  can't  take  any  particular  credit 
to  myself,  as  it  seems  to  come  so  naturally  to 
one  to  put  each  flower  in  its  proper  place." 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing,  Louis, 
this  morning  ?  "  asked  Sir  Sidney  ''  helping 
your  sister  to  gather  flowers,  or  taking  a  gallop 
on  the  downs  to  sharpen  your  appetite  ?  " 

"  I've  been  with  Mary,  uncle,  and  have  been 
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listenino^  with  the  o^reatest  interest  to  her 
account  of  a  strange  adventure  that  befell  her 
last  nio^ht  during  our  absence  from  the  Priory. 
But  she  had  better  relate  it  to  you  herself 
whilst  it  is  fresh  in  her  recollection." 

I  then  proceeded  to  give  Sir  Sidney  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  strange  occurrence 
of  the  previous  night,  having  first  exacted 
from   him  however  a  Dromise   that  he  would 

L 

not  visit  nurse  with  any  severe  mark  of  his 
displeasure  for  having  transgressed  his  orders 
by  opening  the  rooms  in  the  eastern  wing 
without  his  permission.  He  listened  to  my 
narrative  with  the  greatest  attention ;  at 
first  he  seemed  greatly  agitated,  but  quickly 
recovering  his  composure,  he  said  — 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  telling  me 
this,  but  before  decidino^  how  to  act  in  the 
matter,  I  must  first  acquaint  you  with  the 
real  facts  of  my  double  sorrow — my  loss  of 
wife  and  child  on  the  self-same  nio4it." 

o 

He  then  detailed  to  us  the  particulars  I  had 
already  heard  from  nurse,  and  with  which 
the  reader  is  acquainted.    "  These  terrible  be- 
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reavements,"  lie  went  on  '^  occurring  as  tliej 
did  so  suddenly  and  so  mysteriously,  were 
enough  to  break  tlie  heart  of  any  man  how- 
ever strong  his  mind,  or  deep-rooted  his 
Christian  faith ;  but  God  for  some  wise  end 
no  doubt  has  given  me  the  needful  strength 
to  bear  the  blow,  and  I  can  now  bow  in 
patient  submission  to  His  will.  One  result 
of  this  sad  affliction  has  been  to  give  me  a 
distaste  for  all  society,  and  to  cause  me  for 
many  years  past  to  live  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
but  since  you  have  been  here,  my  children,  I 
have  discovered  that  the  well-springs  of  my 
heart  are  not  wholly  dried  up,  and  that  I  can 
still  feel  a  grateful  sense  of  God's  mercy,  who 
though  He  has  denied  me  a  son,  has  given  me 
nephews  of  whom  I  may  well  be  proud,  and 
a  niece  who  inherits  the  traditionary  courage 
of  her  race. 

"  The  first  thing  I  would  advise," 
continued  my  uncle  "  is  that  we  make 
an  immediate  examination  of  the  apart- 
ments in  the  eastern  wing — and  here  I  might 
mention    that    many   years    ago    there  was  a 
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tradition  that  there  existed  a  subterranean 
passage  which  connected  those  apartments 
with  the  sea  shore ;  when  therefore  my  little 
Percy  was  carried  away  from  his  mother's 
chamber  in  the  mysterious  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  directed  a  search,  the  most  minute 
and  rigid  possible,  to  be  made  in  every  part 
of  the  eastern  wing  iu  order  to  find  whether 
auy  such  passage  really  did  exist,  but  we 
failed  to  discover  one.  After  last  night's 
occurrence  however  it  seems  highly  desirable 
to  make  another  careful  examination  of  this 
part  of  the  Priory,  and  this  further  investiga- 
tion may  possibly  enable  us  to  discover  a 
passage,  and  thus  furnish  a  clue  to  the  ap- 
parition of  last  night,  and  oh  !  that  such 
might  prove  the  case,  a  clue  to  the  fate  of  my 
darling  child." 

Sir  Sidney  then  directed  the  keys  of  the 
eastern  wing  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  hav- 
iug  summoned  the  housekeeper  and  his  whole 
household  we  proceeded  to  examine  with  the 
greatest  care  the  floorings  and  wainscots  of 
every  room  in  that  quarter  of  the  building. 
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"When  we  reached  her  ladyship's  bedroom  the 
search  was  soon  brought  to  a  close,  for  on 
approaching  the  bed,  and  applying  pressure 
to  the  wainscotted  wall  adjoining  it,  a  door, 
which  fitted  into  the  panelling  so  accurately 
as  to  be  quite  unobservable  to  any  ordinary 
eye,  suddenly  flew  open  from  behind  the 
thickly  curtained  bed,  revealing  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  away  from  the  bedchamber,  but 
in  what  direction,  owing  to  the  darkness,  it 
was  not  possible  at  first  to  determine.  On 
lights  being  brought  however  it  was  found  to 
lead  to  a  large  room  full  of  guns  and  casks, 
some  of  which  were  filled  with  powder  and 
some  with  spirits.  The  further  door  of  this 
room  was  barred  from  the  outside,  and  so 
strongly  as  to  resist  all  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Sidney  and  his  attendants  to  force  it  open  ; 
so  it  was  decided  to  leave  things  as  they  were 
till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Fothergill,  a  county 
magistrate  to  whom  at  Louis's  suggestion  a 
jnounted  messenger  had  been  despatched  re- 
questing his  attendance  at  the  Priory,  on 
business  of  great  importance. 
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The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in 
making  inquiries  about  the  smugglers  and 
their  late  movements,  but  without  any  definite 
result  beyond  the  ascertained  fact  that  some 
suspicious-looking  characters  had  been  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  early  part 
of  the  week. 

The  next  morning  I  had  taken  my  walk 
alone,  as  Louis  had  gone  to  breakfast  with 
the  magistrate,  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  him  before  riding  over  to  the  Priory.  I 
found  myself  therefore  sitting  all  alone  under 
my  favourite  yew  tree,  lost  in  wondering 
thought  over  the  startling  events  of  the  last 
few  hours,  and  with  my  mind  still  dreaming 
of  that  handsome  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
face  so  straijgely  and  unexpectedly  exhibited 
to  my  view,  when  to  my  intense  astonishment 
the  stranger  stood  before   me. 

"  Forgive  my  intrusion,"  he  said  "  but  you 
have  it  in  your  power,  Miss  Noble,  to  do  me 
a  signal  service." 

Surprise  for  the  moment  stayed  my  tongue 
but   soon    recovering    my    self-possession    I 
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exclaimed  "  Who  and  what  are  jou,  sir,  tliat 
you  should  have  ventured  here,  and  at  such  an 
hour  ?  for  even  our  neighbours  and  friends 
respect  the  privacy  of  these  grounds." 

His  only  reply  was  to  place  a  sealed  packet 
in  my  hand  with  an  urgent  entreaty  that  I 
would  lose  no  time  in  delivering  it  to  my 
uncle.  He  then  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed, 
and  before  I  could  again  address  him  had 
disappeared  from  my  sight. 

I  found  my  uncle  already  in  the  breakfast 
room,  and  at  once  placed  the  packet  in  his 
hand ;  it  was  worn  and  soiled,  but  tho 
address  which  was  in  the  handwriting:  of  a 
woman,  was  quite  legible, and  was  as  follows: 
"  To  Sir  Sidney  Delacourt  of  Deep  Grange 
Priory,  from  Mary  Macartney." 

I  watched  my  uncle  with  the  deepest 
interest  as  he  perused  the  contents  of  the 
packet;  for  a  while  he  seemed  so  utterly 
absorbed  by  them  as  to  be  quite  unconscious 
of  my  presence ;  from  time  to  time  however 
exclamations  of  joy  and  surprise  would  escape. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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him  as  he  read,  such  as  '^  How  marvellous  !  " 
''  The  truth  will  out !  "  ''  Oh  God,  how  infinite 
is  Thy  mercy  !  "  and  many  more  of  a  like  kind. 
At  lenQ:th  when  all  the  alternate  doubts  and 
fears  and  hopes  which  the  document  had 
awakened  in  his  bosom,  had  given  place  to  a 
sense  of  certainty,  and  the  joyous  conviction 
stole  over  the  father's  heart  that  the  child  of 
his  love  still  lived,  he  could  control  his 
feelings  no  longer,  but  throwing  his  arms 
around  my  neck  he  gave  vent  to  the  emotions 
of  his  heart  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  more  beautiful 
or  more  touching  than  the  outpouring  of  that 
parent's  heart !  It  was  not  the  mere  visible 
expression  of  fervent  gratitude  by  a  human 
being  to  his  Creator  for  some  signal  mercy 
vouchsafed  to  him ;  it  was  more,  far  more 
than  this;  it  was  the  silent  yet  expressive 
manifestation  of  a  state  of  feeling  which  no 
words  could  possibly  portray,  and  which 
€Ould  never  be  suflB.ciently  realized  except  by 
one  who  had  been  placed  in  circumstances 
similar  to  those  of  my  noble-minded  relative. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  appeared  from  the  written  statement  of 
the  nurse  Macartney,  that  on  the  same  night 
on  which  the  Lady  Delacourt  had  died  her 
infant  son  was  kidnapped  by  a  wealthy  but 
unprincipled  neighbour  of  Sir  Sidney's,  by 
name  Arnold,  and  with  the  collusion  of  the 
above-named  woman  conveyed  by  the  secret 
passage  that  communicated  with  her  lady- 
ship's bedroom  to  a  cave  in  the  cliff,  the 
usual  rendezvous  of  a  notorious  band  of 
smugglers,  and  thence  to  the  seashore, 
where  a  cutter  was  ready  waiting  to  convey 
the  child  to  the  coast  of  France. 

The  secret  was  well  kept  by  the  several 
parties  who  were  privy  to  this  bold  and  law- 
less act,  large  sums  of  money  having  been 
expended  by  Arnold  at  different  times  in 
order  to  purchase  the  silence  of  such  of  the 
gang  as  were  cognizant  of  the  crime. 

This  unprincipled   man  had  been  an  un- 
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successful  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  lady  to  whom  Sir  Sidney 
was  at  the  same  time  paying  his  addresses,  and 
who  afterwards  became  Lady  Delacourt; 
and  to  one  like  Arnold,  who  through  life  had 
owned  no  other  law  than  that  of  his  own 
imperious  will,  the  rejection  of  his  suit  was 
a  source  of  the  bitterest  mortification.  He 
had  solemnly  sworn  whenever  a  fitting 
opportunity  should  present  itself,  that  he 
would  be  revenged  on  the  woman  who  had 
thus  slighted  him.  He  thought,  and  very 
truly  so,  on  learning  that  she  had  presented 
her  husband  with  a  son  and  heir,  that  there 
could  be  no  more  effectual  way  of  blasting 
her  happiness  than  by  robbing  her  of  her 
infant. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  kidnap  the  boy, 
and  knowing  how  deep-rooted  were  the 
convictions  of  Sir  Sidney  in  regard  to  the 
truths  of  the  Protestant  faith,  he  fancied  he 
could  inflict  no  severer  trial  on  the  latter 
than  by  training  his  son  and  heir  for  the 
priesthood  of  the   Romish    Church,    and  as 
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soon  as  lie  had  grown  up  to  man's  estate, 
when,  as  he  believed,  there  would  be  but 
little  risk  of  his  renouncing  the  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  reared  in  order  to  em- 
brace that  of  his  ancestors,  he  would  fill  the 
cup  of  his  revenge  to  the  full  bj  exhibiting 
to  the  world  the  newly  found  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Sidney  Delacourt  in  the  person  of  a 
priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 

Keeping  this  diabolical  purpose  steadily  in 
view,  Arnold  had  already  arranged  to  have 
the  boy  brought  up  in  the  family  of  some 
very  strict  Roman  Catholics  of  his  acquaint- 
ance residing  near  Dieppe.  The  reason  of 
his  selection  of  this  part  of  France  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  the  child,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Philip  Amos,  passed  as  his 
ward,  the  son  of  a  deceased  friend,  was 
because  Dieppe  was  the  nearest  French  port 
to  that  part  of  the  English  coast  where  he 
himself  resided,  and  he  felt  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  smugglers,  at  whose  lawless  deeds 
he  had  repeatedly  connived,  he  should  be 
enabled  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  opposite 
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coast,  and  exercise  a  constant  supervision 
over  the  growth  and  training  of  his  youthful 
ward. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  the  boy  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  above-mentioned  Roman 
Catholic  family  to  a  well-known  Jesuit 
college  in  the  same  part  of  France,  in  order 
that  the  religious  principles  and  articles  of 
faith,  already  so  carefully  inculcated  in  his 
mind,  might  be  strengthened  and  confirmed 
through  the  austere  practices  and  stern  dis- 
cipline of  that  celebrated  order. 

But  here,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
chronological  order  of  events  I  am  about  to 
relate,  I  must  for  the  present  leave  young 
Amos,  whilst  I  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
scene  which  occurred  about  a  year  after  in 
an  humble  cottage  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Priory. 

The  room  we  are  about  to  visit  is  the 
bedchamber  of  one  in  the  last  throes  of 
death.  By  her  side  sits  the  priest,  giving 
her  absolution  for  the  sins  she  has  just 
confessed  to  him  ;    the  dying  woman,  as  the 
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reader  will  probably  have  guessed,  is  no 
other  than  Nurse  Macartney,  who,  after  dis- 
appearing from  the  neighourhood  for  several 
years,  has  recently  returned,  and  she  has  been 
telling  the  priest  of  the  share  she  had  taken 
twelve  years  before  in  the  abduction  of  the 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Sidney  Delacourt. 
She  had  been  seized,  she  said,  with  a  feeling 
of  remorse  very  soon  after  at  the  part  she 
had  played  in  that  wicked  act ;  but  much 
as  she  had  suffered  in  her  conscience  she 
could  never  bring  herself  to  confess  her 
guilt  till  now,  when  she  felt  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  her.  She  had  long  ago, 
however,  committed  to  writing  the  whole 
particulars  connected  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  child,  and  she  would  now  place 
the  document  in  Father  Murphy's  hands  with 
her  dying  request  that  he  would  imme- 
diately after  her  death  deliver  it  to  Sir 
Sidney  Delacourt. 

What  further  passed  between  the  expiring 
penitent  and  her  confessor  it  would  not 
interest  the   reader   to   know,    though  it  is 
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necessary  he  should  be  told  that  the  priest 
thought  fit  iu  the  interest  of  his  Church  to 
retain  the  document,  and  also  that  following 
the  well-known  maxim  of  that  Church  ''  that 
it  is  always  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,''  he  had  told  Mr.  Arnold  that  during 
his  life  he  would  never  expose  him,  as  by  his 
liberality  and  devotion  to  his  religious  duties 
he  had  ever  shown  himself  the  best  of  sons 
to  Holy  Mother  Church. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Mrs. Macartney's 
confession ;  but  this  was  not  all  the  packet 
contained,  for  enclosed  within  it  was  another 
paper  written  in  a  bolder  hand,  probably 
that  of  the  priest  himself,  which  furnished 
the  following  additional  particulars  respect- 
ing Mr.  Arnold  and  his  reputed  ward,  Philip 
Amos.  It  appeared  from  this  paper  that 
Arnold  had  been  filled  with  the  greatest 
alarm  on  learnino^  that  a  written  statement 
had  been  drawn  up  by  his  late  accomplice 
in  the  abduction  of  Sir  Sidney's  child  and 
lodo-ed  in  her  confessor's  hands,  with 
authority    to    the    latter    to    make    imme- 
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diate  use  of  it  in  order  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  the  boj  to  his  natural  and  rightful 
ofuardian.  The  reiterated  assurances  of  the 
priest  that  during  his  lifetime  he  would  never 
betray  him  had  failed  to  remove  from  Arnold's 
mind  the  dread  that  continually  possessed 
him  of  the  discovery  of  his  own  complicity 
in  that  daring  act  of  wickedness. 

And  here  I  would  pause  to  observe  that 
the  character  of  this  man,  Arnold,  had  for 
several  years  been  gradually  undergoing  a 
great  and  beneficial  change — his  constant 
intercourse  with  the  attractive  and  intelli- 
gent child  whom  he  had  so  grossly  wronged, 
and  against  whom  he  was  still  continuing  to 
act  so  deceitfully,  had  insensibly  wrought  a 
complete  alteration  in  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings towards  the  latter.  Proud  and  passion- 
ate, and  vindictive  as  he  was  by  nature, 
there  was  still  a  redeeming  quality  in  the 
man's  heart,  so  that  he  had  come  to  love  the 
child  as  if  it  were  his  own  ;  and  seeing  how 
repugnant  to  him  was  the  notion  of  his 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  Romish  Church,  he 
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had  not  only  been  led  to  forego  Lis  cherished 
scheme  of  making  him  a  priest,  but  had 
consented  to  gratify  the  ardent  desire  of  the 
boy  himself  by  allowing  him  to  enter  the 
British  navy. 

It  has  already  been  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  Arnold's  selection  of  the  neio-hbourhood 
of  Dieppe  as  the  place  of  his  ward's  resi- 
dence during  his  boyhood,  that  through  his 
connection  with  the  smugglers  (they  being 
in  the  constant  habit  of  passing  between 
that  port  and  the  coast  of  Sussex,  where 
Arnold  resided)  he  would  be  enabled  to  see 
the  boy  as  often  as  he  pleased.  Accordingly 
he  had  frequently  availed  himself  of  the 
facilities  thus  offered  to  visit  his  young 
charge,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  had 
brouo;ht  him  back  with  him  to  his  own  resi- 
dence.  There  was  only  one  man  of  the  gang, 
however,  whom  he  ever  allowed  to  accom- 
pany him  on  the  occasion  of  these  visits, 
and  who  alone  among  them  could,  if  he  were 
so  inclined,  establish  the  identity  of  the 
boy  with  the  kidnapped  son  and  heir  of   Sir 
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Sidney  Delacourt.  But  the  interests  of 
Dawson,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual referred  to,  were  too  intimately 
bound  up  with  those  of  Arnold  himself,  to 
whom,  it  was  asserted,  that  he  was  in  some 
way  related,  to  render  it  likely  that  he  would 
ever  make  use  of  the  knowledge  he  possessed 
relative  to  the  abduction  of  the  young  heir 
of  Deep  Grange  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
friend  and  supposed  kinsman,  Stephen 
Arnold.  This  man,  Dawson,  and  the  captain 
of  the  gang,  whose  name  was  Graham,  were 
the  only  persons  except  Arnold  himself  and 
the  woman  Macartney  who  were  cognizant 
of  the  bold  and  successful  scheme  by  which 
Sir  Sidney  had  been  robbed  of  his  child. 
Of  these  Macartney  was  already  dead,  as 
was  also  Captain  Graham,  who  died  one  year 
after  her,  but,  unlike  her,  he  carried  the 
secret  to  the  grave.  On  the  death  of 
Graham,  Dawson  had  unanimously  been 
called  to  the  command  of  the  band. 

And  this  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 
time  when  Arnold,  yielding  to  the  repeated 
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solicitations  of  his  ward,  had  removed  him 
from  the  Jesuit  college  and  brought  him 
over  to  England,  preparatory  to  his  enter- 
ing the  naval  service  of  that  country.  Nor 
did  any  important  change  occur  in  the 
position  of  these  affairs  till  ten  or  eleven 
years  later,  when  Arnold,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  suffering  from  failing  health,  found 
himself  suddenly  reduced  to  a  state  of  bodily 
weakness  from  which  it  was  apparent  to 
himself,  as  to  all  around  him,  that  there 
would  be  no  recovery,  and  that  a  fatal  termi- 
nation to  his  malady  might  occur  at  any  hour. 
That  hour  was  now  at  hand  !  and  within 
a  few  weeks  only  of  the  date  on  which  the 
heir  to  Deep  Grange  would  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  when,  had  his 
life  been  spared  so  long,  it  was  Arnold's 
intention  to  communicate  to  Sir  Sidney 
the  whole  particulars  of  his  guilty  conduct 
relative  to  the  abduction  of  his  child,  the 
same  priest  who  about  twelve  years  before 
had  received  the  dying  confession  of  one  of 
the  actors  in  that  lawless  deed,   was  again 
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summoned  to  administer  spiritual  consola- 
tion to  tlie  originator  of  that  daring  and  suc- 
cessful act  of  villany. 

How  changed  was  that  once  vigorous  and 
handsome  frame  as  it  lay  wasted  by  sickness 
and  remorse  on  the  bed  of  death  !  a  mere 
shadow  of  its  former  self,  and  with  less 
than  an  infant's  strength  left  to  sustain  the 
last  declining  spark  of  life.  Yet  amid  the 
glimmering  of  that  spirit  so  rapidly  sinking, 
the  dying  man  retained  suflScient  power  to 
declare  his  sole  remaining  wish,  which 
was  that  immediately  on  his  death  the 
priest  would  seek  out  the  injured  young  man, 
and  himself  deliver  to  him  the  written  con- 
fession confided  to  his  care  in  the  death 
bed-chamber  of  Mary  Macartney  ;  and  this 
Father  Murphy  promised  faithfully  to  do. 

"  The  spirit  of  revenge,"  pursued  the  dying 
man,  but  in  a  tone  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible,  ''  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  drove 
me  to  the  commission  of  that  sinful  act, 
which,  alas  !  can  never  be  recalled,  has  long 
since,    as    you     know,    holy    Father,    been 
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quenclied  in  the  stronger  feeling  of  a  sincere 
affection  for  the  dear  boy.  The  evil  conse- 
quences of  my  wickedness  can  never  be 
remedied,  but  all  the  reparation  that  lay  in 
my  power  for  the  sorrow  and  anguish  I  have 
brought  upon  the  noble-minded  owner  of  the 
Priory  has  already  been  made  by  the  guilty 
soul  that  now  pleads  for  mercy  from  Holy 
Mother  Church,  One  half  of  my  worldly 
substance — and  you  know.  Father,  how  con- 
siderable that  is — has  been  left  by  me  to  the 
injured  heir  of  Deep  Grange ;  the  other  half 
I  have  left  to  the  Church  of  which  I  am  so 
unworthy  a  member." 

These  were  the  last  words  of  Stephen 
Arnold,  for  the  effort  it  cost  him  to  utter 
them  had  exhausted  his  remaining  strength, 
and  falling  back  on  his  pillow  he  soon  sank 
into  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  which 
he  never  rallied. 

It  now  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  connection  of  the  different  events 
detailed  in  my  story,  that  I  should  revert  to 
Philip  Amos,  from  whom  we  parted  as  he  was 
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on  the  eve  of  entering  the  British  navj.  He 
had  been  some  ten  years  in  the  profession  of 
which  he  had  made  choice,  and  although  his 
earlier  experiences  of  a  sailors  life  had  not 
afforded  him  the  desired  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself — for  at  this  particular 
period  England  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world — yet  opportunities  were  not  wanting 
even  then  to  show  in  how  large  a  degree  the 
young  heir  of  Deep  Grange  had  inherited 
the  characteristic  intrepidity  of  the  family 
from  which  he  sprung,  and  the  following  in- 
cident may  be  adduced  as  affording  a  not 
unworthy  example  of  the  daring  courage  of 
the  young  midshipman. 

Among  the  middies  with  whom  Philip 
Amos  found  himself  thrown  in  the  mess- 
room  of  Her  Majesty's  frigate  Spitfire 
was  one  by  name  Louis  ^oble.  Between 
him  and  Amos,  owing  to  the  existenc  e  of  a 
general  similarity  in  their  characters,  feelings 
and  pursuits,  a  strong  friendship  had  already 
grown  up,  and  to  which  the  incident  about 
to  be  related,  subsequently  imparted  a  depth 
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and  durability  wliicli  death  alone  had  power 
to  destroy. 

It  happened  one  day  whilst  the  Spitfira 
was  running  betwixt  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar 
with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  on  her  quarter,, 
that  the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  she  was 
what  sailors  term  "taken  aback."  Then 
were  heard  the  boatswain's  shrill,  sharp 
whistle,  and  the  clear,  strong  cry  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  watch  summoning  all  hands 
to  trim  sail ;  but  the  wind  having  con- 
siderably freshened  after  tliis  operation  was 
completed,  the  order  was  given  to  reef. 
Obedient  to  the  call  the  above-named  middies 
sprung  aloft,  each  takiug  a  place  on  the 
mizzen  topsail  yard.  Noble  was  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  yard,  and  next  to  him  was 
Amos;  the  former  was  in  the  act  of  mo- 
mentarily adjusting  his  cap  which  the  flapping 
of  the  sail  had  pressed  down  over  his  eyes,, 
when  suddenly  he  lost  his  balance,  and  falling 
from  his  lofty  position ;  but  happily  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ship's  side,  he 
was   in   one   instant   engulfed  in  the  ragiug 
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sea.  Then  was  heard  amid  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  and  the  surging  of  the  angry  billows, 
the  ever-fearful  cry,  ''Man  overboard." 
At  the  same  instant  a  figure  was  seen  to  leap 
from  the  yardarm,  and  to  clear  the  ship.  A 
plunge  followed,  and  Philip  Amos  was  bravely 
swimming  to  the  succour  of  his  friend.  To 
bring  the  vessel  to,  to  man  the  boats,  and 
hurry  to  the  rescue  of  the  two  young  middies 
was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only;  but 
they  were  already  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  ship  ere  the  boats  had  got  any 
headway  upon  them ;  their  figures,  however, 
were  still  visible  to  the  crews  from  time  to 
time  as  the  boats  rose  upon  the  crest  of  the 
waves.  Redoubling  their  efforts  to  reach  the- 
gallant  youths,  and  shouting  to  them  to  keep 
up  their  courage,  as  it  became  evident  that 
the  strength  of  one  was  beginning  to  fail 
him,  the  men  at  length  brought  their  boats 
alongside  of  them,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Amos,  himself  well-nigh  exhausted,  was- 
endeavouring  by  an   almost  superhuman  ex- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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ercise  of  strength  to  hold  up  his  weaker  but 
not  less  intrepid  companion,  now  utterly  spent 
and  on  the  point  of  sinking. 

Both  were  saved  !  but  it  was  many  weeks 
before  Noble  recovered  the  effects  of  the 
shock  bis  frame  had  sustained  from  his  sudden 
fall  from  the  yard  and  subsequent  immersion 
in  the  water. 

In  the  course  of  his  intercourse  with  his 
friend  Amos,  Louis  Noble  had  on  one  or  two 
occasions  questioned  the  former  respecting 
his  family  history  and  previous  life ;  but  had 
failed  to  elicit  from  him  any  information  on 
those  subjects  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had 
never,  to  his  knowledge,  seen  his  parents,  or 
even  heard  who  they  were,  that  until  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  had  been  brought  up  in  France, 
and  had  seen  little  or  nothing  of  England 
till  within  a  year  of  the  time  of  his  entering 
the  navy,  when  his  guardian,  Mr.  Arnold, 
had  removed  him  from  Dieppe  and  placed 
him  with  a  gentleman  near  London  for  the 
purpose  of  his  being  prepared  for  the  profes- 
sion he  was  about  to  enter.      This   was  all 
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tliat  Noble  had  been  enabled  to  gather  from 
Ms  friend  in  regard  to  bis  family  connexions 
and  former  life ;  nor  was  even  this  meagre 
information  given  him  without  an  evident 
feeling  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
So  Noble  had  not  ao:ain  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject,  seeing  it  was  one  that  was  painful  to 
his  friend  to  speak  upon. 

Some  weeks  after  the  incident  above 
described  the  two  youths  were  enjoying  a 
quiet  chat  on  the  taffrail,  both  being  off  duty 
at  the  time,  when  Amos  said  rather  abruptly 
to  his  companion — 

"  I  daresay  you  consider  it  very  odd  con- 
sidering how  long  I  have  known  you,  and  our 
great  intimacy,  that  I  should  have  been  so 
reserved  about  my  past  life,  and  the  painful 
mystery  that  hangs  over  my  birth  and 
parentage ;  but  no  one,  Louis,  likes  to  con- 
fess even  to  his  dearest  friend ^  his  inability  to 
indicate  who  and  what  his  parents  were — 
and  such  is  my  sad  position  at  the  present 
moment." 

"  I   had    guessed    there    must    be    some 
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mystery  in  regard  to  your  family,  Philip," 
returned  his  friend, ''from  tlie  evident  dis- 
tress it  caused  you  wlienever  that  subject 
was  referred  to  in  your  presence  ;  but  I  fer- 
vently hope  all  may  be  made  clear  to  you 
some  day,  and  that  I  may  soon  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you  occupy  the  position 
which  your  character  and  attainments  so 
justly  entitle  you  to  fill." 

''  God  grant  it  may  be  so,  Louis ;  but  it 
will  be  some  years  yet,  I  fear,  before  I  can 
hope  to  learn  anything  more  than  I  at  present 
know  on  that  to  me  most  deeply  interesting 
question." 

"  How  so,  Philip  ?  But  I  will  not  in- 
terrupt you,  so  go  on,"  said  Noble,  with 
increasing  interest. 

"  I  have  already  told  you,"  pursued  Amos, 
''  that  I  was  brought  up  in  France.  Among 
my  earliest  recollections  of  that  country,  and 
the  old  chateau  at  Dieppe  where  I  spent  the 
first  ten  years  of  my  life,  was  the  arrival 
there  one  day  of  a  tall  and  grave-looking 
gentleman,  who,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  was 
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my  guardian,  Mr.  Arnold.  I  remember  his 
placing  me  on  his  knee,  and  his  trying  to  win 
my  childish  regard  by  giving  me  a  profusion 
of  bonbons;  but  when  I  offered  to  kiss  him 
in  return  for  his  present,  he  put  me  away 
from  him  with  a  strange,  forbidding  look 
which  almost  frightened  me,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  which  is  not  yet  effaced  from  my 
mind.  He  came  several  times  afterwards  to 
the  chateau ;  but  as  I  grew  older  he  be- 
came more  kind  in  his  manner  to  me,  so  that 
at  last  I  came  to  be  quite  fond  of  him.  On 
one  of  those  occasions,  when  I  was  about 
ten  years  old,  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  I 
was  no w  become  a  big  boy,  and  that  I  no  longer 
needed  a  bonne  to  attend  upon  me,  and  that 
he  was  therefore  going  to  take  '  Nurse  Mary  ' 
back  with  him  to  England.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  intense  sorrow,  Louis,  at  parting 
with  that  dear,  kind  creature  who  had  nursed 
me  from  a  baby,  and  was  the  only  person  in 
the  wide  world  that  really  seemed  to  love  me. 
But  acutely  as  I  felt  the  parting,  nurse 
seemed  to  feel  it  even  more,  for  having  never 
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had  a  living  child  of  her  own,  and  having 
reared  me  from  my  cradle,  she  had  come  to 
look  upon  me  with  all  the  tender  feelings  of 
a  mother.     Oh  !  how  she  pleaded  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  to  be  allowed   to  stay  with   me  a 
little  longer ;  but  her  entreaties  were  of  no 
avail,  my  guardian  was  inexorable,  and  she 
quitted   the   chateau  along    with   him ;    but 
before  she  went  she  gave  me  a  written  paper 
with  her  name  and  address  upon  it  which  she 
said  I  was  not  to  show  to  my   guardian  or 
any-one  else,  but  to  keep  till  I  was  grown  up, 
when  I  was  to   try  to  find  her  out,  and  she 
would    then    tell  me    something    which    at 
present  I  was  much  too  young  to  understand. 
Oh,   how  I  treasured    up    that    paper,    and 
longed  for  the  time  when  Mr.  Arnold  should 
again  take  me  over  with  him  to  Eastdene,  as 
he  had  used  to  do  occasionally  when  I  was 
younger  ;  but  that  time  never  came,  for  when 
he  next  took   me  to  England,  it  was  not  to 
his  own  house  in  Sussex  that  he  brought  me,, 
but  to  that  of  the  gentleman  who  had  under- 
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taken  the  task  of  preparing  me  for  the  navj, 
and  who  resided  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
So  that  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  call- 
ing at  the  address  which  mj  nurse  had  given 
me  three  years  before.  Nor  had  the  oppor- 
tunity been  given  me  should  I  have  seen  her, 
for  she  had  died,  as  Mr.  Arnold  told  me, 
some  months  before  my  arrival  in  England, 
The  news  of  nurse's  death  was  a  severe  blow 
to  me,  as  you  will  suppose,  Louis,  as  inde- 
pendently of  my  personal  regard  for  her,  it 
was  only  through  her  lay  my  chance,  as  I 
thought,  of  my  discovering  the  natui  e  of  the 
mystery  that  hung  over  my  birth  and  parent- 
age. All  that  I  had  been  enabled  to  gather 
from  my  guardian  on  that  to  me  most  inter- 
esting subject  was  that  my  parents  were  well 
born,  and  that  their  conduct  and  lives  were 
irreproachable  ;  but  that  there  were  weighty 
reasons  which  precluded  him  from  giving  me 
further  information  respecting  them.  But 
he  said  on  my  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-Jive 
and  whether  he  was  living  or  not,  the  fullest 
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information  in  regard  to  my  parents  and  their 
previous  history  would  bo  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

"  '  One  question,  and  one  only,  I  would  ask, 
sir,'  I  said  in  an  eager  and  hopeful  tone, 
'  are  my  parents  still  alive  ? ' 

''  Mr.  Arnold  paused  a  few  moments  before 
he  replied;  at  length  he  said,  though  with 
considerable  hesitation — 

"'Your  mother  died  many  years  ago, 
Philip ;  your  father  still  lives.' 

"  I  forbore  to  put  any  further  questions 
to  him  ;  indeed  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
do  so,  as  his  manner  too  plainly  indicated,  so 
I  remained  silent,  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
without  another  word  beino^  exchano^ed 
between  us,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
quitted  the  room. 

"  The  family  circle  at  the  French  chateau," 
continued  Amos,  ''  was  a  very  small  one, 
consisting  only  of  M.  and  Madame  Blampied 
and  a  niece  of  the  former.  They  were  what 
would  be  termed  rigid  Catholics^  and  it  was 
on  this  account,  as  I  subsequently  discovered, 
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that  Mr.  Arnold  Lad  placed  me  witli  this 
family,  it  being  his  purpose  to  educate  me 
for  the  priesthood;  but  whether  it  was 
because  we  did  little  else  but  pass  our  time 
in  reliofious  exercises,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  that  our  whole  conversation  was 
directed  to  religious  subjects  that  I  gradually 
acquired  a  distaste  for  the  faith  in  which  I 
was  reared,  I  know  not;  but  when  my  guardian 
removed  me  at  the  age  of  ten  from  the 
chateau  to  a  well-known  Jesuit  college,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  preparing  me  for  the  priesthood  of 
the  Romish  Church,  my  repugnance  to  enter 
that  profession  had  so  increased  that  I  lost 
no  single  opportunity  to  urge  upon  him  my 
extreme  dislike  to  become  a  priest,  and  to 
entreat  him  to  gratify  the  cherished  wish  of 
my  heart  by  allowing  me  to  enter  the  naval 
service  of  Great  Britain.  At  first  my 
entreaties  seemed  to  make  but  little  im- 
pression ;  himself  a  strict  Catholic,  he  had 
long  been  desirous  that  I  should  give  my 
services  to  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged ; 
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but  convinced,  as  he  now  was,  of  mj  sincere 
dislike  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he 
would  no  longer  press  upon  me  for  my  adop- 
tion a  calling  that  was  evidently  so  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings,  and  that  therefore  I  had 
his  full  and  free  consent  to  enter  the  British 
navy." 

"  But  did  you  never  make  any  inquiry  of 
Mr.  Arnold  about  your  old  nurse,  Philip  ?  " 
asked  Louis,  when  his  friend  had  finished  his 
strange  story. 

"  I  did ;  I  told  him  what  nurse  had  said  to 
me  when  she  parted  from  me  in  France,  and 
I  asked  him  whether  she  knew  who  mj 
parents  were." 

"  And  what  said  he  ?  " 

"  He  said  she  did,  but  that  she  was  bound 
to  secrecy  not  to  divulge  their  names,  and 
that  she  had  died,  he  believed,  without 
betraying  to  any  living  being,  unless  it  were 
to  her  confessor,  the  confidence  that  had  been 
reposed  in  her." 

"  And  have  you  made  no  further  inquiries 
about  this  woman,  Philip  ?  " 
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"  None  whatever ;  in  fact,  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  for  like  yourself, 
Louis,  I  have  been  with  my  ship  ever  since  I 
entered  the  service." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  worth  your  while," 
suggested  Noble,  "  for  you  to  try  and  as- 
certain, through  some  friend,  some  particulars 
about  the  death  of  this  Mary  Macartney,  as 
it  is  possible,  for  all  your  guardian  may 
believe  to  the  contrary,  that  she  may  have 
confided  the  secret  of  your  birth  to  some  of 
her  friends,  and  have  enjoined  them  to  com- 
municate it  to  you,  which  they  may  have 
been  unable  to  do  in  consequence  of  your 
absence  from  the  country." 

"  The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one,  Louis ;  and 
I'll  act  upon  it  at  once,"  returned  Amos,  in  a 
bright  and  hopeful  tone.  "  I'll  write  to 
Stevens,  whose  father's  place  is  close  to 
Melsham,  and  ask  him  to  go  over  there  and 
call  at  the  house  where  nurse  died,  and  find 
out  whether  she  had  any  relatives  or  friends 
about  her  when  she  died,  and  whether  she  said 
anything  to  them  about  me  or  my  concerns." 
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And  Philip  Amos  did  write,  and  without 
loss  of  time,  to  a  young  friend — a  fellow- 
student,  who  was  preparing  for  the  army 
when  he  was  preparing  for  the  navy  ;  but  the 
answer,  which  did  not  reach  him  till  some 
months  afterwards,  was  anything  but  satis- 
factory. Stevens  had  gone,  as  requested,  to 
the  house  where  Macartney  had  resided  after 
her  return  from  France,  and  had  seen  the 
landlady  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  from 
whom  she  had  hired  the  room  in  which  she 
died. 

"  She  perfectly  remembered  Mrs.  Macart- 
ney," she  said,  "  and  all  about  her  death  ; 
she  had  died  rather  suddenly.  It  was  a  bad 
sort  of  cold  on  the  chest  that  she  had  caught, 
and  it  was  all  over  in  three  or  four  days  ;  she 
had  no  relatives  or  friends  with  her,  only  the 
priest  who  came  and  stayed  several  hours 
with  her.'' 

Failing  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  informa- 
tion from  the  landlady  of  the  cottage, 
Stevens  had  then  sought  out  the  priest,  but 
met  with  no  better  success  in  his  application 
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to  him  than  he  had  done  in  his  previous 
inquiries  of  the  proprietor  of  the  house. 
Father  Murphy,  in  answer  to  his  query 
whether  Mrs.  Macartney  in  her  last  moments 
had  made  any  communication  to  him  relative 
to  the  family  history  of  his  friend,  Philip 
Amos,  merely  observed  that  death-bed  state- 
ments made  to  a  priest  were,  according  to  the 
rules  and  practice  of  the  Romish  Church 
always  regarded  as  sacred,  and  that  he  must, 
therefore,  decline  to  state  what  passed 
between  him  and  Mary  Macartney  when  she 
was  on  her  death  bed. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

Not  many  months  after  the  above  conversa- 
tion between  Louis  and  his  friend  Amos,  the 
two  youths,   for  the   first  time  in  their  pro- 
fessional   career,    found     themselves    called 
upon   to    separate   in    consequence    of    the 
transfer  of  the  latter  to  another  ship;  but  the 
friendship   which  commenced   on  board  the 
Spitfire,    some    six  years    before,    was    too 
sincere  to  be  lessened   by  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  their  temporary   separation ;    and 
though   no   longer   enabled    to    hold    sweet 
converse    together   as     before,     a    constant 
correspondence  had  been  maintained  between 
them  at  irregular  intervals  up  to  the  date  of 
Noble's  visit  to  his  uncle  at  the  Priory. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  writer's  intention  to 
follow  either  of  the  young  men  through  their 
distinguished  services  at  this  particular 
period  of  their  lives.  It  will  suffice  to  note 
that  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  each  had 
risen  to    the  rank  of   captain   through    the 
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sheer  force  of  Ms  own  personal  merits.  It 
was  when  on  tlie  West  Indian  station, 
shortly  after  his  promotion  to  that  rank, 
that  Amos  received  from  Dawson  the  news 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  death.  His  own  health  had 
been  also  failing  for  some  time  past,  partly 
from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot  wound  received 
in  action,  and  partly  from  long  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  And  though  no 
personal  consideration,  not  even  the  natural 
desire  to  solve  the  mystery  that  hung  over  his 
birth,  would  have  tempted  Amos  to  quit  his 
post  whilst  he  was  in  a  condition  to  render 
efficient  service  to  his  country,  yet  as  he  was 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  necessity  of 
some  temporary  relaxation  from  work,  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  that  he 
learnt  that  it  was  the  admiral's  wish  and 
command  that  he  should  proceed  at  once  to 
England  on  a  year's  leave,  in  order  to 
recruit  his  health. 

The  vessel  which  conveyed  him  home  was 
detained  a  few  days  at  Lisbon.  Whilst 
there  he  was  strolling  one  morning  through 
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one  of  the  principal  streets  of  that  citj,  when 
he  unexpectedly  found  himself  the  object  of 
the  marked  attention  of  a  middle-aged  man 
who  was  walking  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way.  The  stranger  wore  the  long  black 
gown  and  slouched  hat  which  constitute  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  Romish  priest.  Amos 
would  have  attached  but  little  import  to 
the  circumstance,  but  that  the  countenance 
of  the  man,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  so  intently 
upon  him,  was  that  of  a  person  whom  he  felt 
certain  he  had  seen  before.  He  was  not 
naturally  inquisitive  or  suspicious,  but  not 
liking  to  have  his  steps  dogged  in  the  public 
streets  by  a  stranger,  he  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  shake  him  off,  and  with  this  design  he 
darted  into  a  narrow  and  secluded  lane  which 
led  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  To  his 
infinite  surprise,  however,  on  reaching  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  stranger  priest,  who  at  once 
accosted  him  by  name,  and  hurriedly  placing 
a  sealed  packet  in  his  hand,  immediately  dis- 
appeared. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
mingled  feelings  witli  wbicli  Amos  perused 
the  documents  of  which  he  had  thus  sins^u- 
larlj  become  possessed.  His  first  emotion 
was  that  of  intense  happiness  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  his  unknown  parent,  and  receiving 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  hallowed  gift 
of  a  father  s  blessing.  To  this  succeeded  a 
sense  of  horror  and  indignation  as  he  read  of 
the  unrelenting  malignity  with  which,  during 
so  many  years,  Arnold  had  pursued  his 
savage  purpose  of  revenge.  Then  as  the 
recollection  of  his  repeated  kindnesses  to 
himself  from  the  time  of  his  removal  from 
France,  his  subsequent  remorse  and  deep 
penitence  rose  vividly  to  the  young  man'& 
mind,  his  own  great  and  manifold  wrongs 
were  forgotten,  and  no  other  feeling  swayed, 
his  breast  than  that  of  the  deepest  com- 
passion for  the  errors  and  the  uncontrolled' 
passions  of  that  misguided  man.  Then  how 
sweet  and  full  of  joy  was  the  discovery  that 
Louis  IN^oble,  the  chosen  friend  of  his  bosom,. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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the  companion  of  liis  youth,  and  the  confidant 
of  all  his  secret  hopes  and  aspirations,  was 
allied  to  him  bj  the  ties  of  blood  as  well  as 
those  of  friendship  ! 

In  these  and  similar  reflections  did  Philip 
Amos,  or  as  he  may  now  be  called  *'  Cecil 
Delacourt,"  continue  to  indulge  until  his 
arrival  in  the  British  Channel,  when,  becom- 
ing impatient  at  the  slow  progress  the  vessel 
was  making,  he  hailed  a  fishing  smack  when 
off  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  by  dint  of  a 
larsfe  reward  aoTced  with  the  fishermen  to 
land  him  in  a  little  bay  known  as  Bexhill 
Cove. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  already  begun 
to  fall  when  the  little  fishing  craft  appeared 
at  the  entrance  of  the  above-named  inlet. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  she  done  so  than  a 
second  and  larger  vessel  was  seen  to  quit  the 
landing  place,  and  steer  so  as  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  other  boat.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  two  boats  were  alongside  each  other, 
when  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  larger 
one,  the  crew  of  which  outnumbered  that  of 
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the  fishing  smack,  called  out  to  Amos  to  sur- 
render his  sword.  The  only  reply  the  young 
officer  deigned  to  give  to  this  demand  was  to 
make  a  thrust  at  the  man  with  his  weapon, 
and  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  repeating, 
when  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head 
which  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  On  con- 
sciousness returning,  he  was  astonished  at 
finding  himself  reposing  on  a  richly  cur- 
tained bed  in  a  lofty  and  elegant  apartment 
hung  round  with  beautiful  paintings,  and  en- 
riched with  all  the  various  accessories  of 
luxury  and  wealth.  At  his  bedside  stood  the 
figure  of  a  man  who  addressed  him  by  name, 
and  in  the  gentlest  accents  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  had  sustained  no  serious  injury,  and 
would  soon  be  well. 

"  Dawson  !  can  it  be  you,  or  am  I  dream- 
ing ?  Tell  me  were  I  am,  and  how  I  came 
to  be  here !  " 

Dawson,  for  it  was  no  other  than  he,  then 
explained  that  the  fishing  boat  in  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  declining  day  had  been  mistaken 
by  himself  and  his  men  for  a  revenue  cutter. 
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which  was  known  to  be  on  the  look  out  for 
the  smugglers — a  supposition  which  seemed 
all  the  more  natural  from  the  fact  of  the 
figure  of  a  naval  officer  in  full  uniform,  which 
Cecil  wore,  being  distinctly  visible  on  the 
deck  of  the  smack.  "As  soon,  however," 
continued  Dawson,  "  as  the  boats  were  along- 
side T  saw  our  mistake,  for  I  quickly  recog- 
nised in  the  wearer  of  that  uniform  one 
whom  I  had  often  seen  and  long  known  as 
the  ward  of  my  late  kinsman,  Mr.  Arnold. 
The  discovery,  however,  was  made  too  late 
to  arrest  the  blow  that  laid  you  prostrate. 
We  then  brought  you  away  in  our  own  boat, 
having  first  satisfied  the  scruples  of  the 
fishermen  by  a  liberal  largess,  and  having 
exacted  from  them  a  solemn  promise  that 
they  would  not  divulge  the  occurrence  of  the 
evening  to  any  person  for  a  period  of  one 
week ;  but  as  we  have  reason  to  doubt  the 
fidelity  of  these  men  it  has  been  deemed  ad- 
visable to  place  ourselves  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger  by  removing  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  France.     In  order 
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then  to  enable  us  to  effect  this,  I  have  a  re- 
quest to  make  in  return  for  the  service  T  have 
rendered  you,  and  which  is  that  you  pass  your 
parole  that  for  forty-eight  hours  after  we 
have  weighed  anchor  you  will  take  no  steps  to 
make  yourself  known  to  your  father,  Sir 
Sidney  Delacourt,  and  that  during  this 
period  you  will  strictly  confine  your  move- 
ments to  this  part  of  the  Priory,  where  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  You  will, 
however,  be  free  to  pass  as  often  as  you 
think  fit,  by  means  of  the  pannel  door  be- 
hind the  bed,  to  the  cave  in  the  cliff,  and 
thence  to  the  shore ;  but  you  must  be  par- 
ticular to  close  the  door  when  you  leave  the 
room.  The  existence  of  this  secret  passage 
is  only  known  to  ourselves,  and  that  you  also 
bolt  and  bar  the  large  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  which  leads  to  the  cave." 

Cecil  readily  gave  the  required  promise, 
and  Dawson  left  him  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  departure  of  the  gang, 
which  was  fixed  to  take  place  an  hour  before 
midnight.      The  extraordinary  sounds    that 
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were  heard  the  same  night  by  Miss  Noble  in 
the  eastern  wing  of  the  Priory  were  caused, 
as  the  reader  will  have  guessed,  by  the 
movements  of  the  smugglers  as  they  passed 
to  and  fro  through  the  passage  that  led  out  of 
Lady  Delacourt's  chamber  in  the  direction  of 
the  shore.  And  it  was  whilst  those  move- 
ments were  going  on  that  Miss  Noble  and 
Sir  Sydney's  housekeeper  were  startled  by 
the  strange  apparition  which  they  saw  sud- 
denly rise  from  beneath  the  clothes  of  her 
ladyship's  bed.  But  if  their  amazement  on 
that  occasion  was  great,  far  greater  was  that 
of  the  young  man  himself  whose  repose  had 
been  thus  disturbed,  on  beholding  in  one  of 
the  female  figures  standing  at  his  bedside, 
the  original  of  a  miniature  which  his  friend 
Noble  had  often  shown  him  as  that  of  his 
only  and  much  loved  sister  "  Mary  Faith." 

We  must  now  return  to  the  breakfast- 
room  at  the  Priory,  where  we  left  Sir  Sidney 
completely  overpowered  by  his  feelings  after 
the  perusal  of  the  packet  which  his  niece 
had  delivered  to  him  a  few  minutes  before. 
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As  soon  however  as  the  first  burst  of  his 
emotion  had  passed,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
give  expression  to  the  joyous  thoughts  that 
filled  his  mind,  he  eagerly  desired  his  niece 
to  describe  all  she  remembered  of  her  recent 
interview  with  the  stranger,  with  a  vague 
kind  of  hope  that  she  might  have  noticed 
something  in  his  voice,  manner,  or  look  that 
might  serve  to  identify  him  with  his.  Sir 
Siduey's  long  lost  son  ! 

'^  But,  Mary,  my  dear,"  continued  her 
uncle,  after  she  had  gone  over  every  particular 
again  and  again  of  that  interview,  ''  Mary, 
my  dear,  you  have  not  yet  described  his 
personal  appearance,  whether  he  had  the 
beautiful  even  teeth  for  which  the  Delacourts 
were  always  noted.  But  you  said  you  thought 
him  good  looking  though,  did  you  not  ?  " 

''  Oh !  yes,  uncle,  very  liandsome^''  and  a 
slight  blush  mantled  her  cheek  as  she 
answered,  "  and  he  did  so  remind  me  of 
grandpapa's  picture,  you  can't  think,  uncle, 
only  he  looked  much  younger  of  course." 

It  was  long  after  breakfast  was  concluded 
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before  Sir  Sidney  bad  done  catecbising  liis 
niece  respecting  the  handsome  stranger.  At 
length  feeling  satisfied  she  had  nothing 
more  to  communicate  res^ardino^  him,  he  said 
as  he  glanced  at  the  clock — 

*'  If  you  are  going  to  meet  your  brother 
and  Mr.  Fothergill,  my  dear,  you  bad  better 
start.     Tbey'll  be  here  in  another  hour." 

Mary,  whose  patience  had  been  pretty 
well  tried  by  the  lengthened  cross-examina- 
tion  she  had  already  undergone,  needed  no 
second  hint  to  withdraw,  and  in  another 
minute  she  was  rapidly  pursuing  the  foot- 
path which  led  from  the  Priory  grounds  to 
the  seashore. 

There  were  two  roads  which  conducted  to 
the  magistrate's  house  from  the  Priory,  one 
over  the  downs,  the  other,  which  was  only 
available  at  low  water,  by  the  sands  ;  but  as 
the  latter  was  much  the  sborter  route,  and 
the  tide  was  then  low,  Mary  naturally  sup- 
posed it  would  be  the  one  her  brother  and 
Mr.  Fothergill  would  choose.  She  had  ac- 
cordingly   not    hesitated    which   of    tbe  two 
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roads  to  take.  A  feeling  of  womanly 
curiosity  to  make  a  private  examination  of 
that  part  of  tlie  cliff  lying  immediately  under 
the  Priory  may  have  had  something  to  do, 
perhaps,  with  her  decision.  She  had  already 
quitted  the  narrow,  winding  path  that  led 
down  the  cliff,  and  was  now  treading  the  dry, 
firm  sands  that  lay  spread  before  her  for 
more  than  half  the  distance  to  Mr.  Fother- 
gill's  house,  when  suddenly  stopping  as  she 
came  abreast  of  the  Priory,  she  exclaimed 
involuntarily  as  she  gazed  at  the  part  of  the 
cliff  that  lay  before  it,  "  The  entrance  must 
be  somewhere  there  !  I'd  better  see  if  I  can 
discover  it !  It  will  not  detain  me  very 
long."  So  saying  she  again  drew  near  the 
cliff;  but  on  advancing  towards  the  part  she 
proposed  to  examine,  she  found  it  so  beset 
with  bushes  and  masses  of  broken  rock  as 
to  render  any  very  close  approach  to  it  a 
difficult  if  not  an  impossible  task ;  and  she 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  enter- 
prise as  hopeless  when  her  eye  happened  to 
light  upon  a  detached  fragment  of  rock  that 
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was  partially  exposed  among  the  bushes 
about  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  her.  The 
idea  crossed  her  mind  that  if  she  could  only 
contrive  to  clamber  up  the  rock  she  would  then 
completely  overlook  the  brushwood,  and  be 
enabled  to  survey  the  cliff  uninterruptedly 
for  a  considerable  distance  both  above  and 
below  her.  So  she  forced  her  way  with  some 
difl&culty  to  the  crag  in  question,  and  by  dint 
of  perseverance  ultimately  reached  the 
summit.  Here  a  strange  sight  met  her  view  ; 
immediately  below  her  was  a  well  beaten 
path  runniug  parallel  with  the  coast  until  it 
stopped  abruptly  before  a  rude  doorway  built 
into  the  cliff.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
door,  seated  on  the  top  of  a  spirit  cask 
quietly  smoking  a  pipe,  sat  a  young  man 
whom  Miss  Noble  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising as  the  stranger  who  had  twice  before 
appeared  to  her  under  such  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. She  stood  irresolute  for  a 
moment,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  act  in  a 
situation  so  novel  as  that  in  which  she  found 
herself.     But  she  was  not  allawed  much  time 
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for  reflection,  for  Cecil  Delacourt,  for  it  was 
he,  had  seen  her  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
and  the  recognition  was  mutual.  Im- 
mediately advancing  towards  her,  and  aiding 
her  to  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  crag,  he 
said — 

''  At  length  I  am  at  liberty.  Miss  Noble, 
to  appear  to  you  in  my  own  legitimate  name 
and  character,  and  claim  a  cousin's  greeting 
from  you,"  and  he  gently  raised  her  hand  to 
his  lips,  "  I  am  Cecil  Delacourt,  your  cousin^ 

"  I  had  already  guessed  it,"  she  said 
quickly,  but  in  a  tone  which  showed  how 
great  was  tbe  pleasure  the  announcement  had 
given  her.  "  I  had  already  guessed  it  from 
your  strong  resemblance  to  our  grandfather, 
Sir  Hoger's  picture,  and — and "  and  she 
reddened  a  little  as  she  added,  "  and  from 
your  having  the  same  heautiful  teeth  which 
Sir  Sidney  says  is  the  natural  inheritance  of 
all  who  bear  tlie  name  of  Delacourt" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Mary  !  I  hope,  however, 
the  evidence  of  my  birth  and  parentage  will 
be  found  to  rest  on  some  stronger  evidence 
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than  my  possession  of  a  good  set  of  teeth," 
returned  Cecil,  with  a  laugh. 

"And  to  think  you  should  have  known 
Louis  all  these  many  years,  Cecil,  without 
either  of  you  being  aware  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship in  which  you  stood  to  one  another," 
went  on  Mary  with  renewed  interest. 

"  Is  Louis  here  ?  Is  he  staying  at  the 
Priory  ?  "  eagerly  asked  Cecil. 

"  Fes  !  We  came  here  together  a  month 
ago  on  a  visit  to  our  uncle,  little  dreaming  of 
the  joyous  surprise  you  were  preparing  for 
us  in  the  meanwhile.  But  tell  me  how  it  is 
that  you  have  not  yet  declared  yourself  to 
your  father,  Cecil,  and  satisfied  the  yearning 
of  his  heart  to  fold  his-long  lost  son  to  his 
bosom?" 

"  I  will  explain  it  all,  but  not  here,  Mary," 
glancing,  as  he  spoke,  at  the  tangled  bushes 
and  broken  rock  among  which  they  were 
standing.  "  Suffer  me,"  and  he  took  her 
passive  hand  and  led  her  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  where,  having  found  a  rough  seat  for 
her  on  one  of  the  numerous  casks  that  lay 
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around,  and  taking  another  himself,  lie  told 
her  his  strange  history  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  particulars  of  which  are  for  the 
most  part  known  to  the  reader.  He  told  her 
how  he  had  been  precluded  by  his  promise 
from  at  once  hastening  to  his  father  and 
claiming  from  him  the  blessing  his  heart  had 
so  long  and  eagerly  yearned  for,  and  how, 
owing  to  the  discovery  by  herself  and  the 
nurse  of  his  place  of  concealment  in  his 
mother's  bedchamber,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon  that  retreat  and  seek  shelter 
during  the  remainder  of  his  parole  within  the 
smugglers'  cave.  He  told  her  this  and  a 
great  deal  more  besides.  And  she  on  her 
part  had  so  much  to  say,  and  so  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  of  him  that  a  couple  of  hours 
had  already  slipped  away  without  either 
suspecting  how  rapidly  the  time  had  fled. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  much  longer  their 
conversation  might  have  been  prolonged  had 
it  not  been  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  voices  issuing  from  the  interior  of 
the  cave. 
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''  This  way.  Sir  Sidney  !  this  way,  mind 
the  step  !  It's  a  little  rough  !  There,  that's 
right.  Hold  the  lamp  a  little  lower,  Jones, 
that  Mr.  Fothergill  may  see  before  him.'* 

''  I  should  know  that  voice,"  exclaimed 
Cecil,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  rushing  into 
the  cave,  as  the  well-known  sound  of  Louis 
JSToble's  voice  broke  upon  his  ear. 

"  Philip  Amos  !  As  I  live  it's  Philip  !  " 
exclaimed  the  latter  in  bewildering  surprise, 
as  emerging  from  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  cavern  and  followed  closely  by  Sir  Sidney 
and  the  rest  of  the  party,  his  eye  rested 
on  the  tall,  commanding  figure  of  his 
friend. 

"  Philip  Amos  no  longer,  but  your  cousin, 
Cecil  Belacourt,^^  returned  the  latter,  seizing 
his  friend's  hands  in  his  cordial  grasp. 

''  Cecil  Delacourt !  my  long-lost  son,  Cecil !  " 
gasped  Sir  Sidney  amid  the  blinding  tears 
which  coursed  unbidden  down  his  cheeks. 
In  another  moment  father  and  son  were 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  Who  shall 
describe  the  happiness  of  that  meeting  !      In 
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the  fulness  of  his  heart  it  seemed  to  the 
former  as  he  gazed  with  fond  admiration  on 
the  handsome  countenance  of  his  son,  that 
the  joy  of  that  moment  was  chiefly  purchased 
by  even  his  great  and  unexampled  trials. 
Nor  was  Cecil's  heart  less  full,  as  kneeling  at 
his  parent's  feet  he  claimed  and  received  for 
the  first  time  a  fathej'^s  blessing. 

"  Really,  Sir  Sidney,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Fothergill  after  he  had  offered  the  former 
his  sincere  and  heartfelt  cons^ratulations  on 
the  discovery  of  his  son,  ''  affairs  have 
taken  so  extraordinary  a  turn  since  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  whole  business  has  assumed  so 
different  a  complexion  from  what  it  wore 
when  I  received  your  summons  to  the  Priory, 
that  I  can  see  no  ground  now  for  magisterial 
interference.  Unless,  indeed.  Miss  Mary  is 
prepared  to  show  that  that  suspicious-looking 
young  fellow  yonder  with  whom  she  has  so 
strangely  and  suddenly  made  acquaintance, 
is  not  the  character  he  assumes  to  be,  but  is 
really  one  of  the  gang  of  smugglers  who 
have  so  long  infested  this  part   of  our  coast. 
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Come,  Miss  Mary,  what  say  you  ?  Guilty  or 
not  guilty  ?  " 

"Not  guilty,"  was  tlie  quick  and  decisive 
reply.  And  with  that  verdict,  which  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  contest,  terminated  the 
official  inquiry  into  those  strange  proceedings 
in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  Priory  which  have 
occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  these  pages. 

Louis  and  Mr.  Fothergill  had  ridden  across 
the  sands  as  Miss  Noble  had  supposed  they 
would,  and  passed  within  a  few  yards  only 
of  the  spot  where  she  and  Cecil  had  held 
their  lono^  and  interestins^  conversation,  and 
had  reached  the  Priory  punctually  at  the 
hour  at  which  they  were  expected.  Here, 
after  waiting  a  short  time  for  Miss  Noble's 
appearance,  they  had  joined  the  assembled 
household,  headed  by  Sir  Sidney,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  tbe  subterranean  passage 
which  was  supposed  to  connect  the  eastern 
wing  Avith  tbe  seashore.  All  the  part}^  were 
well  armed  with  such  Aveapons  as  w^ere  avail- 
able at  the  moment,  and  provided  with  the 
necessary  tools  for  breaking  open  the  massive 
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door  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  stairs  that  had 
resisted  all  their  efforts  on  the  previous  day. 
These  latter  were  not  needed,  however,  as 
Cecil,  on  quitting  his  mother's  chamber 
shortly  before,  had  neglected  to  bolt  any  of 
the  doors  through  which  he  had  passed  on 
his  way  to  the  smugglers'  cave. 

All  was  now  perfect  happiness  at  the 
Priory !  It  is  Mary  Noble  herself  who 
speaks. 

My  cousin  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  us 
all,  and  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to 
talk  over  old  times  with  his  dear  friend  and 
messmate,  Louis,  whom  he  loved  as  a 
brother.  And  what  were  my  feelings 
towards  my  handsome  cousin?  the  reader 
may  be  asking,  perhaps.  Nor  can  I  well 
refuse  to  answer  so  natural  a  question,  having 
undertaken  to  be  my  own  biographer.  So  I 
will  at  once  confess  that  I  did  like  my 
cousin  Cecil,  and  that  I  liked  him  from  the 
very  first  hour  I  saw  him.  And  though  it 
was  ouljjust  a  little  that  I  loved   him,  that 
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little  didn't  get  less  when  I  came  to  know 
him  better  in  the  daily  and  hourly  inter- 
course that  soon  sprang  up  between 
us.  I  knew  how  wrong  it  was  to  in- 
dulge this  feeling  towards  my  cousin, 
knowing,  as  I  did,  that  even  if  it  were 
reciprocated  on  his  part  the  difference  in 
our  rehgious  belief  would  present  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  our  union ;  and  then 
what  made  its  indulgence  still  more  sinful 
was  that  neither  by  word  or  deed,  or  sign 
of  any  kind,  had  Cecil  led  me  to  suppose 
that  he  entertained  for  me  any  warmer  senti- 
ment than  that  of  a  brother  for  a  favourite 
sister.  A  trifling  incident,  however,  soon 
revealed  to  me  the  real  state  of  his  feelings. 
He  had  been  about  six  weeks  at  the  Priory 
when  one  day,  as  he  and  I  were  seated  in 
the  summer-house,  into  which  we  had  gone 
to  take  refuge  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Louis  suddenly  darted  in  upon  us  with  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand,  and  his  whole  face 
beaming  with  joyous  excitement. 

"  Congratulate  me,  old  fellow  !    congratu- 
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late  me  !  "  lie  began.  "  I've  got  a  command 
at  last;  I'm  posted  to  the  Dolphin,  and 
am  to  join  her  at  Portsmouth  the  day  after 
to-morrow.     Isn't  it  jolly,  Cecil  ?  " 

"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  returned 
Cecil;  ''but  it's  rather  sharp  notice — how 
shall  you  manage  ?  " 

*' It  is  rather  short,  to  be  sure;  but  I 
must  obey  orders,  I  suppose.  So  Mary  and 
I  will  have  to  leave  the  Priory  sooner  than 
we  had  intended." 

It  had  been  settled  at  breakfast  that 
morning  that  after  spending  another  fort- 
night with  our  uncle,  Louis  and  myself  were 
to  join  our  parents  at  Dover,  where  they  had 
been  residing  since  their  return  from  abroad. 

"  But  what  need  is  there  for  Mary  to  go 
to  Portsmouth  ?  She  is  not  posted  to  the 
Dolphin ;  she  has  no  order  to  obey,"  said 
Cecil. 

"Very  true,  Cecil;  but  as  she  couldn't 
travel  alone^  and  as  my  father  is  to  meet 
me  at  Portsmouth,  she  would  have  his  escort 
from  thence  to  Dover." 
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"  But  why  leave  us  with  this  sudden,  and 
I  may  say  unnecessary,  haste  ?  "  said  Cecil, 
turninor  to  me  with  an  air  of  real  concern. 
*'  What  could  be  easier,  or  more  natural, 
Mary,  than  for  your  dear  father  to  come  on 
to  the  Priory  after  seeing  Louis  settled  on 
board  his  ship  ?  " 

And  he  took  my  hand  in  his  and  looked 
upon  me  with  such  melting  tenderness  in  his 
eye  that  if  I  knew  not  before  I  knew  it  now 
that  Cecil  loved  me,  I  felt  the  colour  mount- 
ing to  my  face,  and  my  eyes  involuntarily 
sought  the  ground,  as  I  hurriedly  replied — 

'*  What  says  my  uncle,  Cecil  ?  We  had 
better  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands,  and  let 
him  decide  as  he  thinks  best." 

To  this  proposal  no  objection  having  been 
offered,  the  question  of  my  accompanying 
Louis  was  referred  to  Sir  Sidney,  who 
promptly  decided,  as  I  thought  he  would, 
that  I  should  be  left  behind,  and  that  my 
father  should  be  invited  to  the  Priory,  and 
be  asked,  after  the  expiration  of  another  fort- 
night, to  escort  me  home  himself. 
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"  And  if  your  father,  owing  to  his  official 
duties  or  some  other  cause,  should  be  unable 
to  come  so  far,  Mary,"  said  Sir  Sidney,  in  a 
very  decided  tone,  "  I  will  take  you  home 
myself.'* 

Oh,  how  quickly  those  few  remaining  days 
sped  away !  At  length  the  time  arrived 
when  I  was  called  upon  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
dear,  dear  old  Priory.  The  last  morning  of 
my  stay  had  arrived,  and  as  I  found  myself 
once  more  under  the  shade  of  the  old  yew 
tree,  Cecil  said — 

"  You  are  sorry  to  leave  us,  Mary  !  And 
why  should  you  leave  us  ?  My  love  for  you  is 
not  the  mere  fancy  of  the  passing  moment,  not 
the  love  of  a  day,  I  have  known  and  loved 
you  long,  long  before  we  saw  each  other. 
Yes,  dear  Mary,  through  your  brother  Louis, 
and  through  that  sweet  picture  of  you 
which  has  been  his  choicest  companion  and 
greatest  solace  in  many  a  weary  hour  when 
far  from  those  he  loved,  I  learnt  to  love  the 
sister  of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friend.  I 
loved  you  again,  Mary,  for  the  courage  you 
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displayed  on  that  eventful  night  in  my 
mother's  bedchamber,  when  a  woman  of 
weaker  mind  would  have  screamed  or  fainted. 
And  my  love  has  gone  on  increasing  from 
day  to  day  as  our  more  frequent  intercourse 
has  shown  me  the  many  noble  and  captivat- 
ing points  of  your  character.  All  this  I  can 
no  longer  refrain  from  telling  you  now  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  parting,  may  be  for 
ever.  Oh  !  say,  then,  the  word,  dearest,  the 
one  word  that  shall  either  confer  upon  me 
the  highest  happiness  that  earth  can  give 
or  consign  me  to  hopeless  misery." 

A  deep  pause  ensued.  I  was  the  first  to 
break  it,  saying,  though  not  without  a  very 
painful  effort — 

"  But  your  religion,  Cecil !  How  can  I 
wed  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  " 

At  these  words,  uttered  as  they  were  in 
a  very  despondent  tone,  a  shadow  over- 
spread the  till  then  bright  and  hopeful  face 
of  Cecil.  He  was  silent,  and  I  could  see 
that  he  was  greatly  depressed;  but  his 
silence  lasted  not  long,  and  the   cloud  soon 
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passed  from  his  brow,  as  with  a  radiant 
expression  on  his  countenance  and  in  a  cheer- 
ful voice  he  exclaimed — 

"  If  my  religion,  dearest  Mary,  is  your  only 
objection  I  can  remove  it.  At  a  very  early 
period,  as  soon,  indeed,  as  I  was  of  an  age 
that  enabled  me  seriously  to  reflect  on  such 
matters,  I  began  to  have  grave  and  painful 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  and  truth  of 
the  faith  in  which  I  had  been  educated ;  ta 
those  doubts  each  succeeding  year  and  hour 
have  but  added  fresh  and  ever-increasing 
force,  till  at  last  it  seemed  as  though  it  only 
wanted  that  which  God  of  His  infinite  mercy 
and  goodness  has  now  granted — my  restora- 
tion to  my  Protestant  home,  and  to  my  dear 
Protestant  kindred,  and  last,  but  not  least 
dear  Mary,  your  own  touching  and  reproach- 
ful allusion  to  my  religious  faith,  to  put  the 
seal  to  all  my  lingering  doubts  and  per- 
plexities— to  make  me,  in  short,  renounce, 
as  I  now  do,  a  religion  which,  though  I  have 
hitherto  professed  it,  I  have  never  been  able 
conscientiously  to  believe.       I  am,  then,  I 
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repeat,  no  loDger,  even  in  name^  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Henceforth  I  acknowledge  no 
other  religion  than  that  of  my  father  and 
yourself." 

After  a  renunciation  of  the  Romish  faith 
so  emphatic  and  complete,  what  could  I  do 
or  say  but  place  my  hand  iu  Cecil's  in  token 
of  my  assent  to  become  his  wife. 

Passing  over  many  years,  it  ouly  remains 
for  me  to  add  that  I  am  now  (in  this  year 
of  grace,  1849)  a  very  old  lady,  fast 
approaching  four  score,  with  many  children 
and  grandchildren,  upon  whom,  especially 
the  latter,  I  always  study  to  inculcate  courage 
and  decision  as  qualities  that  are  often  emi- 
nently valuable  in  both  old  and  young  of 
either  sex. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  one  great  wish  of  my  heart,  the  day- 
dream of  my  boyhood,  and  the  cherished 
hope  of  my  riper  years  was  realized.  Mabel 
Forest  had  become  my  wife,  I  had  loved 
her  from  my  childhood  with  a  love  which 
never  varied,  except  that  the  boyish  love 
became  in  the  man  a  yet  deeper  sentiment — 
the  sustaining  principle  of  my  life.  We  were 
playmates,  and  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
whilst  our  respective  families  were  intimate 
friends  and  near  neighbours  in  one  of  the 
then  fashionable  squares  of  London. 

Some  occult  influence  analogous  to  the 
laws  of  affinity  had  drawn  Mabel  and  myself 
together  ;  nor  did  we  ever  seek  to  disguise 
the  true  nature  of  our  feelings  towards  each 
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other.  So  well,  indeed,  were  those  feelings 
understood  within  our  little  social  circle  that 
neither  my  brothers  or  any  one  else  ever 
ventured  to  dispute  my  title  to  Mabel  Forest's 
undivided  favour.  It  had  already  been  settled 
loj  all  the  members  of  our  respective  families 
that  on  attaining  man's  and  woman's  estate 
we  were  to  be  united.  As  an  earnest  of  the 
future  alliance,  on  one  occasion  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  solemnized  with  all  due 
formality  and  decorum  by  the  children  of 
the  families.  The  officiating  minister  was 
one  of  my  brothers,  suitably  attired  in 
solemn  black,  one  of  my  mother's  silk  dresses 
serving  as  cassock  with  a  pair  of  collars  for 
bands.  He  discharged  his  sacred  office  with 
the  utmost  gravity  and  self-possession. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  blue-eyed  child  of 
six  had  merged  into  the  beautiful  girl  of 
eighteen,  but  she  still  wore  the  tiny  ring  I 
had  placed  on  her  finger  on  the  occasion 
referred  to.  She  had  promised  she  would 
never  part  with  this  ring  until  I  came  back 
from  India  and  replaced  it  by  another. 
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At  nineteen  I  sailed  for  Bengal  as  a  cadet 
of  infantry.  Years  have  passed  since  then, 
yet  I  fancy  I  can  still  see  her  slight,  graceful 
figure  standing  on  the  beach  waving  a 
handkerchief  towards  the  far-off  ship  as  it 
raised  its  anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea. 
During  the  long  years  of  exile  which  followed 
how  often  did  I  long  for  her  bright,  cheery 
look  and  sweet  companionship ;  but  I  was 
full  of  youthful  hope  and  ardour,  and  the 
knowledge  that  Mabel's  heart  was  wholly 
mine  served  to  stimulate  me  to  earn  dis- 
tinction in  the  service  to  which  I  belono^ed. 
My  efforts  to  do  so  were  not  in  vain,  for  my 
name  had  been  mentioned  on  one  occasion 
in  connection  with  an  expedition  to  which  I 
was  attached  against  a  refractory  hill  chief. 
I  was  afterwards  placed  upon  the  staff,  and 
having  obtained  my  company  a  few  months 
later  I  was  entitled  to  my  furlough,  and 
returning  home  realized  in  my  union  with 
Mabel  Forest  the  one  great  and  absorbing 
dream  of  my  life. 

During  the  first  years  of  our  wedded  life  we- 
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were  almost  perfectly  happy  !  the  climate  of 
India  suited  Mabel,  she  was  idolized  by  my 
brother-officers,  whilst  her  winning  manner 
and  manifold  accomplishments  made  her 
equally  popular  with  their  wives.  There  was 
one  little  cloud  however  which  came  to  darken 
the  sunshine  of  our  lives — a  trouble  peculiar 
to  married  life  in  India — that  is  the  unavoid- 
able separation  of  parents  and  children.  This 
was  Mabel's  first  great  trial,  but  with  Spartan 
fortitude  she  steeled  her  heart,  and  suppress- 
ing all  the  instincts  of  the  mother  strove  for 
my  sake  to  wear  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
resignation  which  was  but  little  in  accordance 
with  her  real  feelings. 

It  was  in  the  cold  season  of  1856-57  that 
we  sent  our  three  children  to  England  in 
charge  of  some  very  dear  friends  whose 
unremitting  care  and  devotion  towards  them 
are  even  now  gratefully  remembered. 

At  that  time  the  most  perfect  tranquillity 
reigned  throughout  the  whole  of  British  India. 
At  no  previous  period  of  our  rule  perhaps  was 
there  ever  felt  such  a  general  sense  of  security. 
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It  was  only  however  tlie  deceitful  calm  that 
precedes  the  storm,  the  torrent's  smoothness 
ere  it  dash  below,  or  the  death-like  stillness 
that  marks  the  earthquake.  A  few  months 
later,  and  the  entire  face  of  the  country  from 
the  Himalayas  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  convulsed  with  the  throes  of  the 
most  deadly  struggle  that  England  was  ever 
eno:ao:ed  in. 

I  had  been  for  several  months  in  temporary 
command  of  my  regiment,  and  was  just  on 
the  eve  of  relinquishing  it  for  a  staff  appoint- 
ment when  the  news  of  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut  and  the  march  of  the  rebels  on  Delhi 
reached  our  cantonment.  So  strong  however 
was  the  confidence  of  the  English  officers  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  army  generally,  and  of 
their  own  men  in  particular ;  so  highly  did 
they  rate  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  British 
name,  that  they  were  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
false  security  which  was  not  disturbed  even 
when  it  became  known  that  Delhi  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers.  I  must  confess  that 
I    did  not   share   in  this  feeling  of  security 
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though  I  kept  my  doubts  to  myself,  and  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ments already  made  for  me  to  take  up  my 
appointment  as  political  agent  in  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  Kotgurh ;  accordingly  I 
proceeded  to  that  place  accompanied  by 
Mabel,  and  relieved  the  officer  who  had  been 
temporarily  placed  in  charge  of  the  post. 

Kotgurh  was  one  of  those  small  native 
states  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Jumna 
and  border  on  British  territory  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  then  ruler  was  Lutchmun  Sing 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  Dowlut  Sing. 
This  state  and  other  neighbouring  ones  had 
long  been  a  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble  to 
the  English  Government,  owing  to  the  in- 
capacity of  their  rulers  to  control  their  sub- 
jects, and  to  the  lawless  character  of  the 
natives,  but  more  particularly  to  the  circum- 
stance that  those  districts  afforded  a  ready 
asylum  to  criminals  of  every  description  who 
escaped  from  our  own  provinces  ;  besides 
which  this  district  was  the  great  centre  from 
-whence  dacoities  or  gang-robberies  were  planned 
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and  directed  against  villages  subjected  to 
British  autliority.  After  repeated  but  in- 
effectual remonstrances  against  these  con- 
tinual raids  had  been  addressed  to  the  former 
chief,  Dowlut  Sing,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  him  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  a  con- 
tingent force  of  one  hundred  sepoys  drawn 
from  the  nearest  English  cantonment  should 
be  permanently  located  at  Kotgurh  :  it  was 
also  provided  that  the  British  Government 
should  be  represented  at  Kotgurh  by 
an  officer  of  its  own,  the  expenses  of  the 
troops  and  the  resident  agent  to  be  defrayed 
from  the  ordinary  state  revenues. 

The  nearest  cantonment  to  Kotgurh  was 
Bhaogong,  the  station  I  had  just  left  and 
where  at  the  time  the  only  native  corps 
stationed  there  was  my  own  regiment ;  the 
contingent  was  drafted  from  thence,  and  it 
happened  curiously  enough  that  amongst  the 
troops  selected  for  this  particular  duty  was 
my  old  regimental  company,  commanded  by 
a  junior  officer  named  Graham.     This  officer 
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and  the  Assistant  Surgeon,  Price,  who  had 
medical  charge  of  the  Political  Agency, 
were  the  only  Europeans  besides  Mabel  and 
myself  resident  within  the  district.   ' 

I  was  received  by  Lutchmun  Sing  with 
every  mark  of  distinction  and  respect 
on  my  arrival  in  his  dominion  ;  he  came  out 
several  miles  on  the  road  to  meet  me,  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  retinue  of  armed 
followers  whose  glittering  spears  and  match- 
locks'dancing  gaily  in  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun  lent  additional  eclat  to   the  scene. 

The  chieftain  was  mounted  on  a  richly  capari- 
soned elephant,  whilst  a  second  one  stood 
awaiting  my  approach ;  having  mounted  I 
was  brought  alongside  the  noble  animal  on 
which  the  chieftain  rode  himself;  then,  after 
the  usual  interchange  of  civilities  had  taken 
place  between  us,  the  cortege  re-formed  for  the 
return  journey.  We  soon  reached  the  resi- 
dency— a  rude  kind  of  fort  surrounded  by  a 
high  mud  wall  with  bastions  at  each  corner, 
and  embrasures  for  cannon,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch  or  moat  which  was  still 
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half  filled  with  water  though  it  was  then  the 
middle  of  the  dry  season.  A  single  drawbridge 
of  the  rudest  construction  had  been  thrown 
across,  and  this  formed  the  sole  means  of 
communication  with  the  world  beyond.  This 
building  was  the  only  one  available  for  the 
political  agent  and  certain  alterations  had 
been  made  to  the  structure  to  adapt  it  to  the 
requirements  of  English  habits  and  tastes, 
whilst  the  interior,  under  the  various  archi- 
tectural changes  given  it,  had  an  appearance 
of  comfort  if  not  of  luxury  of  which  the 
exterior  certainly  gave  no  promise. 

I  have  generally  found  in  my  estimate  of 
native  character  that  the  first  impressions 
have  proved  correct,  nor  did  the  estimate  I 
was  led  to  form  of  Thakoor  Lutchmun  Sing 
prove  any  exception  to  the  rule.  There  was 
a  certain  frankness  and  even  cordiality  of 
manner  in  the  way  he  addressed  me  which 
at  once  impressed  me  in  his  favour,  and  du- 
ring the  whole  of  that  morning's  ride  into 
Kotgurh,  I  never  once  detected  the  slightest 
attempt   on  his   part  to  appear  in  any  other 
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than  his  own  natural  character.  "When  I 
gazed  upon  his  fine  open  countenance  and 
listened  to  his  remarks  on  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  his  own  and  the  adjoining  native 
states,  as  he  constrasted  them  with  the  dis- 
tricts which  were  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
British  rule,  I  felt  every  assurance  that  if  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  native  army  should 
extend  to  the  military  stations  in  this  part  of 
India,  the  Government  would  find  in  Lutch- 
mun  Sing  a  sincere  friend  and  faithful  ally. 

Amongst  the  sepoys  of  my  late  company  in 
the  —  Eegiment  was  a  young  man,  a  native 
of  Oude,  by  name  Kureemoola,  whom  I  had 
attached  to  myself  by  the  strongest  tie  which 
can  attach  one  man  to  another,  namely  that 
of  gratitude ;  I  had  under  Providence  been  the 
means  of  saving  this  man's  life  when  cholera 
was  raging,  by  administering  the  necessary 
remedies,  and  by  personally  attending  upon 
him  throughout  his  illness.  This  service, 
which  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  render 
to  a  perfect  stranger,  had  won  for  me  his 
lasting  gratitude,    and  there  is  nothing  I  be- 
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lieve  lie  would  not  have  done  or  suffered  to 
testify  his  sense  of  the  kindness  I  had  shown 
him. 

Another  circumstance  which  had  served  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  attachment  towards 
myself  and  wife  was  that  his  sister,  Chimaylee 
had  filled  the  situation  of  ayah  to  Mabel  from 
the  time  of  our  first  arrival  in  this  parb  of 
India,  and  it  was  this  ayah  who  had  solicited 
me  to  prescribe  for  her  brother  instead  of 
sending  him  to  the  hospital. 

The  hot  winds  of  May  and  June  had  ceased 
to  blow  !  The  rainy  season  was  far  advanced 
and  the  cooler  mornings  and  evenings  already 
betokened  the  approach  of  winter — it  was  the 
middle  of  September !  but  the  changes  of 
season  had  brought  no  change  with  them  in 
the  temper  and  purpose  of  the  native  army ! 
The  area  of  the  rebellion  was  widening  daily, 
Delhi  had  not  yet  been  retaken,  and  several 
of  the  great  military  stations  in  the  north- 
west provinces  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels.  The  disaffected  sepoys  at  other 
stations  if  not  in  open  revolt  were  only  wait- 
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ing  a  favourable  opportunity  of  rising  against 
tlieir  officers.  The  postal  communication  in 
every  direction  was  cut  off  by  tbe  lawless 
soldiery  that  infested  the  grand  trunk  road 
and  the  other  great  thoroughfares  of  Upper 
India,  whilst  the  absence  of  letters  and  news- 
papers descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  gained 
ready  credence  for  all  sorts  of  vague  rumours 
of  fresh  disasters  to  the  British  troops,  and 
enhanced  the  general  feeling  of  alarm  to 
which  the  whole  of  India  was  now  awakened. 

Among  the  reports  that  reached  Kotgurh 
about  this  time  was  one  to  the  effect  that  a 
mutinous  spirit  had  displayed  itself  in  my  own 
regiment,  that  the  colonel  in  command  fear- 
ing it  might  soon  take  the  form  of  open 
hostility  towards  the  English  officers  had 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  disarm  the  corps. 
Mabel  had  been  informed  so  far  by  her  ayah, 
her  informant  being  her  brother,  who  said  it 
was  the  talk  of  every  one  in  the  lines,  and 
that  no  doubt  of  its  truth  existed. 

Whilst  we  were   discussing  the  probable 
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consequences  of  tliis   unwelcome  news,  Ku- 
reemoola  himself  entered  tlie  room. 

"  There  is  a  report.  Sahib,"  he  began,  after 
making  the  customary  sahite  "  that  our  men 
have  been  disarmed,  have  left  their  lines  and 
are  now  on  the  road  to  Kots^urh." 

"  But  who  has  brouQ^ht  the  news  ?  "  I  in- 
quired,  "  there  has  been  no  dawk  for  several 
days.  Has  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
regiment  ?  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Sahib,"  he  replied, 
"  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  it  is  the  common 
talk  in  the  lines  and  the  bazaar,  that  the 
regiment  is  broken  up,  and  the  men  are  on 
their  march  here." 

"  But  what  can  be  their  object  in  coming 
here,  Kureemoola  ? ''  asked  Mabel,  "  for 
Kotgurh  is  not  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  and  it 
is  there  the  rebels  are  concentrating  their 
force." 

"  I  can't  explain  their  object,  mem  sahib, 
but  there  is  one  in  the  lines  who  could  do  so.'* 

''  Purusram,"  said  I  with  an  inquiring 
look  at  the  young  sepoy. 
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"  The  saliib  could  liardly  have  named  a 
likelier  man,"  he  returned. 

I  put  a  few  more  questions  to  Kureemoola 
respecting  what  had  transpired  in  the  lines, 
but  I  could  learn  no  more  from  him,  and  he 
left  us  to  return  to  his  quarters.  T  followed 
liim  at  a  short  distance  lost  in  anxious 
thought.  On  reaching  the  drawbridge,  he 
suddenly  turned  round,  and  seeiug  that  I  was 
alone,  said  in  a  low  tone,  ''  Ek  our  bat 
Sahib."  * 

*'  What  is  it  ?  "  I  eagerly  asked. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  Thakoor  Lutch- 
mun  Sing,  by  Purusram,  that  he  should  with- 
draw some  of  his  matchlock  men  from  the 
Sahib's  personal  guard,  and  replace  them  with 
our  men,  but  the  Sahib  would  be  wise  to  let 
matters  remain  as  they  are.  I  can  say  no 
more,  and  the  Sahib  must  not  repeat  what  I 
have  just  told  him." 

I  promised  not  to  do  so,  and  Kureemoola 
departed. 

*  One  word  more,  sir. 


CHAPTER    11. 

Amongst  my  wife's  numerous  accomplish- 
ments, not  the  least  was  her  skill  as  a  horse- 
woman. She  was  a  graceful  and  fearless 
rider,  and  few  would  venture  to  compete  with 
her  in  a  burst  across  country,  when  mounted 
on  her  favourite  Arab,  Sultan,  she  followed 
the  regimental  hounds,  as  she  loved  to  do  on 
every  possible  occasion. 

On  the  morning  following  the  day  on 
which  Kureemoola  had  made  his  mysterious 
communication,  Mabel  and  myself,  with  two 
of  the  Thakoor's  sowars  as  an  escort,  rode 
through  the  town  to  the  barren  plain,  across 
which  ran  the  high  road  to  Bhaogong,  the 
cantonment  at  which  my  late  regiment  had 
been  stationed  some  four  months  before. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  we  reached  the 
road  in  question,  a  shooter-sowar*  was  ob- 
served coming  rapidly  from  the  direction  of 

*  A  camel  rider. 
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the  above  station.  Owing  to  a  bend  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  roacl,  which  led  by  an 
abrupt  descent  to  a  rivulet  that  intersected 
the  highway  at  this  point,  the  sowar  had 
arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where 
we  had  halted,  before  he  became  aware  of 
our  presence.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he 
perceive  us,  than  he  hurriedly  strove  to  con- 
ceal his  features  from  our  view,  by  drawing 
the  folds  of  his  turban  over  his  face.  E-apid, 
however,  as  was  the  movement,  it  was  too 
late  to  serve  his  purpose,  for  I  had  recog- 
nised in  the  man  before  me  a  hio^h-caste 
Brahmin  sepoy,  who  had  long  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  among  the  men  of  my 
regiment.  In  one  moment  I  was  at  his  side, 
when  presenting  a  loaded  pistol  at  his  head 
Cfor  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  countrv,  I 
never  now  left  home  unarmed),  I  commanded 
him  to  dismount  and  deliver  up  the  despatches 
of  which  I  felt  sure  he  was  the  bearer. 

Seeing  he  was  wholly  at  my  mercy,  and 
that  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  Seetaram, 
for  that  was  the  sepoy's  name,  after   a  little 
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hesitation,  unloosed  his  waistband,  and  drew 
forth  a  khureetah*  and  an  ordinary  hindee 
letter.  The  former  was  addressed  to  Thakoor 
Lutchmun  Sing,  and  bore  the  seal  and  signa- 
ture of  Nana  Sahib.  The  latter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Soobadar  Parusram,  and  was 
written  by  E-amchund,  one  of  the  principal 
native  officers  of  my  regiment,  and  who,  like 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  was  a  Brahmin. 

Having  possessed  myself  of  these  important 
documents,  I  made  Seetaram  remount  his 
camel,  and  placing  him  between  my  two 
sowars,  I  brought  him  by  a  circuitous  route 
to  the  fort,  happily  without  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  any  one  of  his  brother  sepoys. 
Committing  him  to  the  charge  of  the  native 
guard,  I  then  summoned  Captain  Graham, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  contingent,  and 
the  assistant-surgeon,  Dr.  Price,  in  order 
that  we  might  confer  together  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances. 

''  Well,  Graham,"  I  said,  after  detailing  to 
him  and  the  doctor  the  occurrences   of  the 

*  A  letter  from  a  person  of  rank  is  termed  a  khureetah. 
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mornirig,  ''what  is  your  opinion  of  all 
this?" 

"  Something  unusual  has  been  going  on  in 
the  lines  for  several  days,"  he  replied,  ''  the 
men  meet  together  in  groups,  and  talk  in  an 
earnest  and  excited  manner,  showing  that  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  is  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  And  the  Soobadar, 
who  takes  a  leading  part  at  these  meetings, 
is  evidently  acquiring  an  increased  ascendency 
over  the  men  from  day  to  day.  But  what 
says  the  letter  you  have  intercepted  ?" 

"  Quite  enough,  Graham,  to  convict  both 

him  and  the  writer  of  the  rankest  treason.  It 

states  that  the  regiment  after  being  disarmed, 

had  regained  possession  of  a  portion  of  their 

aims,    and   proposed  joining   some   of    the 

Mahratta  chiefs  who,  it  appears,    are    only 

awaiting  a  favourable  moment  to  raise  the 

standard  of   rebellion    in   Bundlecund    and 

Central  India.     With  a  view  of  aidinsf  in  this 

mo  vement,   it   proceeds    to    state   that   the 

regiment  would  march  to  Kotgurh  in   the 

course  of  a  few  days,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
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the  writer  would  rely  on  Parusram's  using 
his  best  endeavours  to  gain  over  Lutclimun 
Sing  to  the  cause  without  recourse  being  had, 
if  possible,  to  any  coercive  measures." 

*' And  what  says  the  Nana's  letter?"  in- 
quired the  doctor. 

"  I  have  not  deemed  it  right  to  break  the 
seal  of  that  letter,"  I  replied,  "  for  though  it 
comes  from  an  open  and  avowed  enemy  of 
the  British  Government,  and  one  for  whose 
terrible  crimes  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
too  strong  a  term,  yet  as  it  is  addressed  to  a 
chief,  who  up  to  this  moment  has  manifested 
the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
English  rule,  and  for  whom  personally,  I  en- 
tertain a  feeling  of  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem,  I  consider  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
honour  and  good  faith,  and  indicate  a  distrust 
of  the  Thakoor's  loyalty  on  my  part  were  I 
surreptitiously  to  possess  myself  of  the 
contents  of  that  letter.  I  shall  therefore 
deliver  it  unopened  into  Lutchmun  Sing's 
hands,  and  if  I  have  not  misjudged  his 
character,  he  will  be  flattered  by   this   proof 
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of  mj  confidence,  and  afford  me  full  liberty 
to  peruse  it." 

''I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  you  are 
right,  Hamilton,"  said  Graham  after  a  brief 
pause,  ''but  it  is  a  delicate  question,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  how  I  might  act  my- 
self if  placed  in  similar  circumstances." 

"  It  is  just  one  of  those  cases,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  world 
will  be  governed  by  the  issue  of  events.  If 
your  estimate  of  the  Thakoor's  character 
should  prove  correct,  you  will  be  applauded 
on  all  sides  ;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  he 
should  turn  traitor,  you  will  be  condemned 
for  not  considering  the  interests  of  your 
country  paramount  to  an  over-strained  sense 
of  personal  honour." 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  addressing  my  wife, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  been  a  listener  only 
to  the  conversation,  "^  what  is  your  opinion 
as  to  how  we  ought  to  deal  with  the 
khureetah?" 

"  I  should  open  it,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  not 
often  that  we  differ  in  opinion,  Reginald,  but 
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in  this  case  I  consider  all  private  feelings  and 
considerations  should  give  place  to  public  in- 
terests, and  these  clearly  require  that  you 
should  inform  yourself  of  the  contents  of  the 
khureetah  whilst  it  is  in  your  power  to  do 
so.  They  may  prove  to  be  of  the  utmost 
moment,  and  any  neglect  on  your  part  to  ac- 
quaint yourself  with  them,  would  expose  you, 
I  fear,  to  the  censure  of  the  Government." 

Tbis  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  Graham 
and  the  doctor  too,  as  I  saw  at  once  from  the 
approving  look  they  gave  Mabel  when  she  had 
ended  speaking,  but  my  mind  was  already 
made  up,  and  I  quickly  rejoined, 

''  The  course  I  am  about  to  pursue  is 
certainly  open  to  objection,  but  as  we  are 
circumstanced,  it  is  better  I  think,  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  Thakoor's  refusing  to  communi- 
cate the  contents  of  the  letter,  than  give 
certain  offence  to  him  by  opening  it  without 
his  authority.  Anyhow  I  am  content  to 
abide  the  issue,  and  now  before  we  separate," 
I  added  turning  to  Graham,  "  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  think  the  Thakoor's  people 
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are  entirely  to  be  depended  upon,  for  if  we 
could  feel  satisfied  on  this  point,  there  would 
be    nothino'  to  fear   from  our   own   men   as 

o 

matters  stand  at  present." 

''  I  am  disposed  to  place  every  reliance  on 
the  cbief  and  his  followers,"  he  replied,  "  and 
as  the  latter  so  greatly  out  number  our  men, 
there  can  be  no  immediate  cause  for  alarm; 
but  if  the  sepoys  who  are  here,  should  be- 
joined  by  their  comrades  at  Bhaogong,  affairs 
may  take  a  very  serious  turn,  for  it  will  then 
be  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  task  for  the 
Thakoor,  in  spite  of  his  own  undoubted 
loyalty,  to  resist  the  strong  pressure  that 
will  be  put  upon  him.  In  the  event,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  contingency  arising,  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  doctor  and 
myself  to  vacate  our  present  quarters,  which 
are  wholly  indefensible,  and  seek  shelter 
within  the  fort." 

With  these  remarks  of  Graham's  our  con- 
ference terminated,  and  I  then  proceeded  to 
deliver  the  Nana's  letter  to  Lutchmun  Sinof, 
He  read  it  through  with  an  air  of  the  deepest 
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interest,  and  then  placing  it  in  my  hand,  lie 
said — 

"  I  can  give  you  no  surer  proof.  Sahib,  of 
the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  your  Government,  than  by  putting  you  in 
immediate  possession  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  khureetah." 

The  letter,  which  was  dated  from  Bhao- 
gong,  after  pointing  with  exultation  to  the 
destruction  of  Cawnpore,  the  seizure  of  Delhi, 
and  to  the  signal  success  which  up  to  that 
time  had  marked  the  progress  of  the 
rebellion  in  other  quarters,  went  on  to  say 
that  the  writer  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force,  which  had  rallied  around  his  standard 
from  the  neighbouring  British  cantonments, 
was  about  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
Gwalior  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
Scindia's  large  and  well-trained  army  would 
unite  with  it  there,  and  help  to  set  the  final 
seal  to  the  rule  of  the  hated  Fen'nghee  on  the 
plains  of  India.  The  letter  concluded  by 
making  a  strong  appeal    to   the    Thakoor'^ 

VOL.  II.  p 
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patriotism  and  religion  to  render  all  the  aid 
in  his  power  to  so  noble  and  praiseworthy  a 
cause. 

I  thanked  the  Thakoor  for  giving  me  so 
convincing  a  proof  of  his  loyalt}^  of  which 
however,  as  I  told  him,  there  was  no  need 
•whatever,  as  his  character  for  sincerity  and 
good  faith  stood  far  too  high  for  him  ever  to 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  British 
Government. 

The  contents  of  the  Nana's  letter  afforded 
me  ample  food  for  serious  reflection  as  I  re- 
traced my  steps  to  the  fort,  for  whilst  it  con- 
firmed the  rumour  that  had  already  reached 
us  that  our  regiment  had  made  common 
cause  with  the  rebels,  it  left  us  in  a  state  of 
painful  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  our  brother 
oflBcers  ;  but  upon  this  point,  as  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  movements  of  the  Nana,  I  was 
in  great  hopes  I  might  obtain  some  certain 
information  from  the  prisoner,  Seetaram,  and 
I  proceeded  to  question  him  forthwith.  I 
found  him  much  more  communicative  than  I 
could  have  supposed.     It  is  probable  that  on 
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carefully  considering  his    position,   he   may 
have  thought  that  he  would  be  doing  no  real 
injury  to  the  rebel  cause,  and  would  be  best 
serving  his   own  interests  by  giving  me    a 
truthful  account  of    the  state  of    affairs  at 
Bhaogong,  and  of  the  progress  of  events  in 
other  quarters.     He  then  told  me  that  on  the 
day  after   my   late  regiment  had   been  dis- 
armed,   a    considerable   body   of    mutineers 
entered  the  station,  and  being  joined  by  the 
disbanded  sepoys,  made  a   successful  attack 
on   the    magazine,    killing    the    colonel    and 
several  of  the  officers,  who  had  defended  the 
building  with  signal   bravery.       They  then 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  town  and 
cantonments  in  the  name  of   the  Mahratta 
chief,  Dundoo  Pimt,  who,  flushed  with  this 
fresh  success  to  his  arms,  was  now  hurrying 
with  all   speed  to  Gwalior  with  the  hope  of 
kindling  the  flame  of  insurrection  in  that  im- 
portant native  state. 

The  letter  to  Lutchmun  Sing  had  been 
written — he  told  me — in  order  to  apprise  the 
latter  of  the  intended  movement  on  Gwalior, 
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and  to  invite  his  active  co-operation  with 
Dandoo  Punt,  with  a  view  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  British  power  in  the  East. 

I  further  learnt  from  the  prisoner  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  proposed  plan  of  opera- 
tions, that  the  lately  disbanded  corps,  which 
was  again  in  possession  of  arms,  should 
proceed  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Kotgurh  in 
order  that  by  its  presence  there,  and  by  an 
irresistible  display  of  force  it  might  exact 
from  the  ruler  of  that  district  an  unqualified 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Mahratta  general. 

I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  above 
intelligence  to  my  brother  officers,  and  the 
Thakoor,  when  after  the  fullest  deliberation 
between  us,  it  was  decided  to  place  the  fort 
in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence  against 
attack  on  the  arrival  of  the  Bhaogong  troops. 
It  was  also  decided  to  keep  the  prisoner  in 
the  closest  confinement,  and  to  allow  no  one 
to  have  access  to  him  even  among  those  who 
were  in  the  fort,  except  the  guard  in  whose 
custody  he  was  placed.  And  in  regard  to 
the  abandonment  by  Graham  and  the  doctor 
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of  their  present  quarters,  it  was  deemed  best 
to  postpone  this  movement  until  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  the  town,  lest 
it  might  excite  attention  in  the  lines,  and 
perhaps  invite  an  attack  against  us  before  we 
were  in  a  condition  to  repel  it. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  one 
evening  about  a  week  after  the  capture  of 
Seetaram,  Kureemoola  brought  me  word 
that  the  rebels  had  arrived  within  ten  coss 
of  the  town,  and  would  enter  it  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  further  stated  that  their  en- 
trance into  the  town  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
a  combined  attack  upon  the  quarters  of  my 
brother  officers,  to  be  followed  up  bj  an  in- 
vestment of  the  fortress,  but  as  the  insur- 
gents were  ill  provided  with  artillery,  he 
thought  they  would  be  unsuccessful  in  their 
attack  upon  the  fort,  provided  of  course,  he 
added  with  peculiar  significance,  the  Tha- 
koor^s  soldiers  remain  true  to  their  chief, 

I  thanked  Kureemoola  for  the  timely 
notice  he  had  given  me  of  the  rebel's 
approach,  and   hastening   to    Captain    Gra- 
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ham's  quarters  I  explained  to  him  in  a  few 
words  the  state  of  affairs,  and  suggested  that 
he  and  the  doctor,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
when  all  was  quiet  in  the  lines,  should 
evacuate  their  present  abode,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  fort.  I  then  returned  home  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  crisis  I  felt  was  fast  approach- 
ing ;  nor  in  that  hour  of  trial  was  I  left  to 
shape  my  course  of  action  solely  by  the  aid  of 
my  own  imperfect  judgment!  Mabel,  with 
her  calm  face  and  her  intrepid  spirit,  was 
offering  wise  counsel  and  uttering  brave 
words  to  guide  and  cheer  me  in  the  path  of 
dutv.  Oh,  how  much  the  ano^uish  of  that 
terrible  period  of  my  life  was  lessened  by  the 
beautiful  picture  of  woman's  heroism  that 
was  present  to  my  eyes  in  her  person  ! 

''  Yoii  are  the  bearer  of  ill  news,  Reginald," 
she  said,  as  she  noticed  the  expression  of 
anxiety  depicted  on  my  face  as  I  crossed  the 
drawbridge  and  re-entered  the  fort  after  my 
visit  to  Graham's  quarters.  ''  What  has 
happened  ?" 

"  The  crisis  is  at  hand,  Mabel/'  I  answered, 
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"  the  rebels  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town ;  they  will  first  attack  the  quarters  of 
our  friends,  and  then  invest  the  fort,  and  in 
these  operations  they  will  be  joined  of  course 
by  their  comrades  here." 

"  Then  why  have  you  left  your  brother 
officers  to  certain  destruction  ?  Why  not 
have  brought  them  at  once  into  the  fort  ?  " 

"  Because  it  was  too  late  to  do  so  ;  because 
it  would  have  been  more  dangerous  to  bring 
them  away  than  to  leave  them  where  they 
are." 

"How  so?" 

"  Because  siuce  yesterday  a  watch  has  been 
set  upon  their  movements,  and  Kureemoola 
tells  me  that  Purusram  has  ordered  his  men. 
to  cut  them  down  should  they  make  any 
attempt  to  reach  the  fort." 

"Indeed!   tben   you  have  done   right   to 
persuade  them  to  remain  where  they  are  till 
nio^ht  sets  in  when  their  movements  would  be 
less  likely  to  attract  attention." 

*'  It  was  the  only  course  open  to  us, 
Mabel ;  but  after  all,  the  danger  I  would  fain 
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hope  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  for  as  the 
regiment  was  to  halt  for  the  night  some  ten 
coss  from  this,  it  could  not  possibly  reach 
Kotgurh  at  a  very  early  hour  to-morrow,  and 
long  before  then  our  friends,  1  trust,  with 
Grod's  help  will  be  safe  within  the  fort." 

"  God  grant  it  may  be  so,  Reginald ;  but  it 
will  be  an  anxious  time  till  then  ;  we  can  only 
await  the  issue,  however,  with  calmness,  and 
in  the  prayerful  hope  that  our  friends  may 
be  speedily  delivered  from  the  peril  with 
which  they  are  threatened." 

In  view  of  the  anticipated  attack  upon  the 
fort  every  preparation  that  prudence  or  fore- 
sight could  suggest  had  already  been  made 
to  render  such  attack  abortive,  and  to  enable 
the  o^arrison  to  sustain  a  lens^thened  sieo^e. 

Provisions  sufficient  to  last  for  several  weeks 
had  been  hastily  collected  and  stored  within 
the  fortress,  and  the  garrison  which  hereto- 
fore consisted  of  only  twelve  matchlock  men, 
two  native  gunners  and  one  jemadar,  was 
now  doubled,  this  brought  up  the  total  fight- 
ing force  at  my  disposal  to  thirty  men.     The 
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four  guns,  of  wliicli  one  was  placed  at  each 
angle  of  the  building,  had  been  carefully 
examined  and  put  in  condition  for  immediate 
use,  and  as  an  excellent  spirit  animated  the 
garrison,  I  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
struggle  with  every  confidence  that  our 
defence  of  the  fort  would  prove  successful. 

The  gong  had  just  sounded  ten  o'clock, 
Mabel,  at  my  earnest  request,  had  retired  to 
rest  after  a  day  of  more  than  ordinary 
fatigue,  and  I  was  alone  busily  occupied 
in  recording  the  events  of  the  day,  when 
suddenly  looking  up  from  my  work  to- 
wards the  window  that  faced  me,  I  was 
startled  by  seeing  an  unusual  blaze  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines,  and  by  hearing  loud 
and  repeated  shouts  issue  from  the  same 
quarter. 

I  was  on  the  battlements  in  an  instant, 
and  the  spectacle  that  there  met  my  eye  at 
once  confirmed  the  worst  fears,  the  attack  on 
the  officers'  quarters  had  been  anticipated, 
their  residence  set  on  fire,  and  the  infuriated 
soldiery,    like    the    surging    waves    of    the 
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tempest-tossed  sea,  were  rolling  onward  in 
the  direction  of  tlie  fort,  all  their  worst 
passions  excited,  and  the  same  wild  hope 
that  they  might  carry  the  building  by  a  coup 
de  main  animated  all. 

'^  Let  not  a  shot  be  fired  till  daylight, 
unless  they  attempt  to  cross  the  moat,"  were 
my  parting  words  to  the  Jemadar  of  Najeebs, 
as,  standing  on  the  battlements,  I  hurriedly 
issued  directions  for  the  defence  of  the 
fortress,  and  then  calmly  awaited  the  attack. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Until  daylight  appeared  and  enabled  us  to 
discover  the  position  of  our  enemies,  the 
hours  were  passed  in  a  state  of  terrible 
suspense  to  all  within  the  fort.  Under  cover 
of  the  darkaess  the  rebels  had  reached  the 
moat  unmolested,  when,  finding  the  draw- 
bridge raised  and  ingress  and  egress  alike 
suspended,  they  had  retreated  to  their  lines, 
there  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  comrades, 
who  were  hourly  expected,  before  any  further 
attempt  upon  the  fortress  should  be  made. 

The  latter,  numbering  some  five  hundred 
bayonets,  soon  came  pouring  into  the  town, 
where,  after  uniting  with  the  remainder  of 
the  regiment,  they  proceeded  straightway  to 
invest  the  fort.  They  had  brought  along 
with  them  two  nine-pounder  guns  which 
were  speedily  placed  in  position,  and  opened 
a  well-directed  fire  against  our  embrasures 
in  front,  but  our  own  guns,  which  were  of  a 
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somewhat  heavier  description,  were  well 
manned,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  range 
of  the  main  body  of  insurgents  as  they 
advanced  under  cover  of  some  straggling 
bushes,  and  soon  caused  serious  gaps  in  their 
ranks,  and  ultimately  forced  them  to  retire. 

Whilst  this  partial  success  was  attending 
our  arms  in  this  quarter,  one  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  which  had  been  firing  against  our  left 
bastion,  was  making  great  havoc  with  that 
portion  of  the  fortifications.  Observing  this, 
and  fearing  if  the  rebel's  fire  was  not  quickly 
silenced  that  a  breach  would  be  effected,  I 
directed  both  of  our  guns  in  front  to  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  gun  which  was  telling 
with  such  effect  upon  this  portion  of  the 
fortress.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
the  correct  range  could  be  obtained,  but  this 
difficulty  surmounted,  our  object  was  soon 
attained,  and  the  sepoys*  piece  effectually 
silenced.  In  the  meanwhile  the  main  body 
of  the  rebels  relieved  from  the  fire  of  our 
front  guns  took  fresh  courage,  and  forming 
themselves  into  close  columns  rushed  with. 
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mad  impetuosity  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
fort.  Reserving  their  fire  till  the  sepoys  had 
arrived  within  a  few  yards'  distance  of  the 
moat,  our  matchlock  men  from  behind  the 
shelter  of  the  ramparts  now  poured  a  deadly 
volley  into  the  enemy's  foremost  ranks,  but 
the  gaps  were  instantly  filled  by  fresh  men, 
who  kept  eagerly  pressing  to  the  front,  and 
despite  our  best  endeavours  to  prevent  them 
they  ultimately  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
ditch,  where,  being  comparatively  secure 
from  the  fire  of  our  artillery  and  matchlocks, 
they  paused  to  take  breath,  and  then  spread 
themselves  out  like  a  girdle  around  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  fort. 

Thus  far,  in  regard  to  the  mere  question  of 
casualties,  the  advantage  might  be  said  to 
have  been  wholly  on  our  side,  for  whilst  the 
space  in  front  of  the  building  was  literally 
covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  our  assailants, 
on  our  side  not  a  single  man  was  killed,  and 
only  two  or  three  of  our  Najeebs  were 
slightly  wounded.  Nevertheless,  the  rebels 
had  gained  one  advantage,  and  that  no  in- 
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considerable  one — they  had  fought  their  way 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  and  were  in 
a  position  in  which  our  guns  could  no  longer 
reach  them,  and  from  whence  they  could 
choose  their  own  time  and  place  for  the 
assault. 

The  operations,  thus  imperfectly  sketched, 
had  occupied  the  chief  part  of  the  day,  but 
even  before  the  approach  of  night,  when  it 
would  be  no  longer  possible  to  continue  the 
contest,  the  combatants  on  both  sides,  as  if 
by  mutual  consent,  had  ceased  from  any 
further  active  operations. 

The  first  hours  of  the  night  were  given  to 
the  repairing  of  the  defences,  to  attending  to 
the  wounded  Kajeebs,  and  to  arranging  the 
reliefs  of  the  night  watches.  These  essential 
matters  concluded,  I  had  joined  Mabel  in  our 
usual  sitting-room,  and  was  discussing  with 
her  the  stirring  events  of  the  day,  and 
deploring  the  too  probable  fate  of  Graham 
and  Price,  when  our  attention  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  a  noise  as  of  some  one  rapping 
against  a  massive  door  which  fitted  closely 
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into  one  of  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  we 
sat,  but  which  door,  as  it  had  always  re- 
mained firmly  closed,  and  had  apparently  not 
been  used  for  years,  we  had  never  troubled 
ourselves  about.  The  rapping  was  not  re- 
peated, but  a  sound  succeeded  it  like  the 
harsh  creaking  of  a  rusty  bolt,  the  door  then 
slowly  opened,  and  Thakoor  Lutchmun  Sing 
stood  before  us. 

"  I  am  come,  Sahib,"  said  he,  ''  to  tell  you 
that  treachery  is  at  work  among  the  garrison, 
that  I  have  no  longer  the  means  of  protecting 
you,  and  that  your  only  safety  lies  in  flight ! 
A  note  from  the  Jemadar  of  Najeebs  offering 
to  deliver  the  fort  into  the  hands  of  Soobadar 
Purusram  to-morrow  at  gunfire  has  come 
into  the  possession  of  one  on  whose  fidelity  I 
believe  you  may  place  implicit  reliance — I 
speak  of  Kureemoola,  the  brother  of  the 
mem  sahib's  ayah,  who  with  his  sister  will 
accompany  you  in  your  flight.  Your  horses 
which  through  a  fortunate  forethought  of 
yours  had  been  removed  to  my  stables,  are 
still  there,    and  I  have  already  arranged  with 
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Kureemoola  that  he  should  bring  them  at 
midnight  to  the  peepul  tree  by  the  side  of  the 
ruined  well  of  which  you  have  often  heard 
me  speak,  and  to  which  this  subterranean 
passage,"  pointing  to  the  one  through  which 
he  had  just  passed,  ''straightway  conducts.  I 
now  take  my  leave  of  you  for  a  while  in  order 
to  see  that  every  needful  preparation  is  made 
for  your  journey  to  Ramnugger,  twenty  coss 
from  this,  where  in  the  house  of  my  brother, 
Nurayun  Sing,  who  is  the  Zumeendar  of  that 
village,  and  to  whom  you  will  carry  a  letter 
from  myself,  you  will  be  assured  of  a  safe 
asylum  till  peace  is  again  restored  in  the 
country.  A  little  before  miduight  I  shall  re- 
turn to  conduct  you,  the  mem  sahib,  and  the 
ayah,  to  the  spot  I  have  indicated." 

"  One  word,  Thakoor  Sahib,  ere  you  go," 
said  Mabel  and  myself  in  one  and  the  same 
breath  '*  what  news,  if  any,  have  you  to  give 
us  of  our  friends  ?  " 

Heedless  of  the  question  or  not  liking  to 
answer  it,  the  Thakoor  re-entered  the  passage, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  closing  the  door  be- 
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hind  liira,  when  on  our  repeating  the  inquiry 
in  a  still  more  earnest  manner  he  paused  for 
a  few  seconds  and  then  coming  back  into  the 
room  said  with  visible  emotion  "Alas  !  alas  ! 
they  are  no  more  !  their  bodies  were  last  seen 
amid  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  building 
from  which  they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
effect  their  escape  when  it  was  set  on  fire 
by  Purusram  and  his  cowardly  band  of 
ruffians." 

"  Oh,  merciful  Heaven  !  "  I  exclaimed,  ''to 
die  such  a  death  !  but  we  may  live  to  avenge 
them  yet ! " 

"'Twas  God's  will,"  said  Mabel  "and  we 
must  submit  to  it.  Reginald,  remember  that 
'  His  ways  are  not  as  man's  ways,'  nor  should 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  doubt  His  lovino^-kind- 
ness  towards  us  because  He  sees  fit  to  test 
our  faith  by  trials  such  as  this." 

"  Oh  !  that  I  possessed  your  unwavering 
trust,  Mabel,"  I  replied  "  I  should  be  a  better 
and  a  happier  man,  but  we  cannot  change 
our   natures  by  a  mere  act  of   the  will,  and 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Christian  faith   is    a    plant    of   slow   growth 
which  comes  by  grace  alone." 

''  May  God  grant  you  that  precious  gift, 
Eeginald  in  all  its  fulness,"  she  rejoined  as 
slie  imprinted  a  kiss  of  fervent  love  upon  my 
brow. 

Our  preparations  for  flight  were  soon  com- 
pleted, and  at  the  appointed  hour  under  the 
guidance  of  the  friendly  Thakoor  we  quitted 
our  chamber,  and  passing  through  the  massive 
door  already  mentioned,  we  commenced  to 
grope  our  way  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  soli- 
tary churagh  *  which  our  guide  had  pro- 
vided, down  a  steep  and  narrow  stone  stair- 
case, which  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  when  we  mounted  upwards,  by  a  gra- 
dual ascent  which  brought  us  to  a  door  of 
a  similar  kind  to  the  one  we  had  already 
passed  through.  The  outer  side  of  this  door 
was  hid  from  view  by  the  thick  jungle  which 
surrounded  it,  and  had  been  purposely  left 
open  by  our  guide  in  order  to  admit  light  and 
air  into  the  passage  as  we  groped  our  way 

*  A  common  oil  lamp. 
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along  it.  Having  all  passed  through  in  safety 
the  door  was  again  carefully  closed  and  we 
commenced  our  journey  to  the  ruined  well. 

The  spot  was  quite  familiar  to  both  Mabel 
and  myself,  for  the  legend  connected  there- 
with had  invested  it  with  a  peculiar  interest 
and  Mabel  had  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
story  by  making  it  the  subject  of  one  of  her 
prettiest  sketches. 

Many  years  ago — as  the  legend  tells  us, 
in  those  days  when  the  will  of  the  chief  was 
the  only  recognised  law  within  the  state, 
wherein  he  exercised  his  sway,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  Doorjun  Sing,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  ruler  of  Kotgurh  and  a  neigh- 
bouring feodal  baron  by  name  Duriao,  re- 
lative to  a  disputed  boundary  between  their 
two  estates.  The  retainers  of  each,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  espoused  the  cause  of  their 
respective  chiefs,  and  many  a  deadly  encoun- 
ter had  taken  place  between  them  without 
the  subject  of  the  original  quarrel  being 
brought  to  a  settlement.  At  length  owing 
it  was  said    to  some   imputation  having  been 
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cast  on  the  personal  courage  of  Doorjun  Sing 
by  his  adversary  Duriao,  the  former  assem- 
bled a  large  body  of  his  followers  and 
suddenly  attacked  the  stronghold  of  the 
latter,  and  one  dark  night  before  steps  could 
be  taken  to  repel  the  attack,  had  set  fire  to 
the  dwelliDg,  and  regardless  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  zenanah,  had  forcibly  carried  off  Seeta, 
the  much-loved  daughter  of  Duriao,  then 
in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  lovely  in  woman. 

The  captor  was  so  captivated  by  the  beauty 
of  the  maiden,  that  he  forgot  his  animosity 
to  the  father,  and  sought  an  early  opportunity 
of  intimating  his  willingness  to  settle  all 
differences  amicably  through  a  uniou  be- 
tween himself  and  Seeta. 

The  proposal  was  a  tempting  one  to  Duriao 
but  there  were  two  obstacles  that  presented 
themselves — the  maiden  was  already  betrothed, 
and  though  reared  in  the  strict  seclusion  of 
the  zenanah  she  had  still  enjoyed  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  her  future  husband  and  had 
bestowed  her  affections  upon  him. 
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But  those  were  the  times  wlien  mio-ht  made 
riglit,  and  Seetawith  her  father's  full  consent 
was  admitted  into  the  zenanah  of  Doorjun 
Sing,  who  became  her  rightful  lord  and 
husband,  Buldeo,  refusing  however  to  ratify 
the  transfer  or  relinquish  his  claim  to  the 
maiden.  He  accordingly  followed  her  to 
Kotgurh,  and  by  the  aid  of  one  of  her 
attendants  obtained  an  intervievv  under  the 
old  peepul  tree  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
other  stolen  interviews  followed,  when  at 
length  the  suspicions  of  Doorjun  were  aroused 
and  he  resolved  to  watch  Seeta's  movements. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  evidence  of  her 
guilt.  He  found  that  Seeta  was  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  the  women's  apartments  a 
little  before  midnight,  attended  by  her  old 
confidential  nurse,  and  passing  through  a 
subterranean  passage  of  the  fort,  reached  the 
trysting  place  where  her  lover  awaited  her. 
One  fatal  night  after  safely  traversing  the 
subterranean  passage  and  the  jungle  on  which 
it  opened  she  had  reached  the  old  peepul  tree 
beside  the  well;  her  lover  was  already  there  but 
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ere  they  could  excliange  a  word  of  greeting, 
both  were  suddenly  seized  from  behind,  thrown 
to  the  ground,  stripped  of  their  clothes,  and 
hurled  into  the  well. 

In  the  daytime,  when  the  sun  is  high  in 
the  heavens,  the  villagers  are  wont  to  visit 
the  spot,  and  there  recite  the  mournful  tale ; 
but  no  one  ventures  there  at  night,  for 
the  spirits  of  the  two  lovers,  as  soon  as 
the  evening  shadows  fall,  are  said  to  hover 
about  the  well  till  the  midnight  gong  is 
sounded,  when  they  disappear,  and  solitude 
resumes  her  sway. 

The  faithful  Kureemoola  was  already  at 
his  post  with  our  horses  ready  saddled, 
whilst  near  at  hand  stood  the  tattoos*  intended 
for  his  own  and  his  sister's  use.  Every- 
thing being  ready  for  our  departure  we  took 
leave  of  our  valued  friend,  Lutchmun  Sing, 
after  expressing  to  him  our  grateful  sense 
of  his  services,  and  our  earnest  hope  that  we 
might  meet  again  in  happier  and  more 
peaceful  times.      He  was  greatly  affected  on 

*  Native  ponies. 
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parting  from  us,  and  on  begging  his  accept- 
ance, as  a  small  mark  of  my  esteem  and 
friendship,  of  a  gold  ring,  he  exclaimed — 
"  Sahib,  jou  know  me,  and  will  never  doubt 
my  loyalty ;  but  the  day  will  come  when  all 
India  will  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  now  solemnly  declare,  that  even 
though  I  should  stand  alone  in  the  prin- 
cipality over  which  I  rule,  Lutchmun  Sing 
will  never,  never  turn  rebels 

The  taloolia  of  Ramnugger,  the  hereditary 
estate  of  the  Thakoors  brother,  Narayun, 
lay  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  low  hills  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  Kotgurh  district,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  town  of  that  name.  The  Talookdar, 
though  owing  a  nominal  allegiance  to  his 
brother  as  the  paramount  chief  in  the  state 
still  exercised  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  feodal  baron  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  talooka,  and  being  a  man  of  peaceful 
habits,  accustomed  to  a  life  of  seclusion,  he 
rarely  mixed  himself  up  with  the  politics  or 
disputes  of   any  of  the  warlike   chiefs  of  the 
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adjoining  districts.  His  own  estate  was  too 
small  and  too  much  impoverished  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  his  powerful  neighbours, 
hence  he  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  the  life 
of  retirement  to  which  he  had  always  been 
addicted. 

In  this  tranquil  retreat,  then,  and  under 
the  protection  of  one  on  whose  fidelity  he 
felt  he  could  thoroughly  rely,  the  Thakoor 
believed  that  his  English  friends  would  find 
a  secure  asylum  in  the  present  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  country,  until  the  armies  of 
the  British  Government,  which  were  now 
reported  to  be  moving  up  from  the  south, 
should  again  restore  order  in  the  north-west 
provinces  which  were  at  that  moment  in  a 
state  of  general  rebellion. 

It  was  midnio'ht  when  we  left  the  fort — a 
time  selected,  it  was  said,  in  order  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  moonlight,  but  really  because 
the  Thakoor,  who  shared  the  superstitious 
dread  of  his  people,  was  disinclined  to  visit 
the  ruined  well  at  an  earlier  hour.  From 
the  slow  pace  at  which  the   ponies  travelled, 
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and  tlie  time  at  wliich  we  started,  it  was 
impossible  that  we  could  reach  Ramnugger 
before  daylight.  It  had,  therefore,  been 
arranged  by  the  Thakoor,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  that  on  our  arrival  at  a  certain 
maupfo-ofrove,  about  ten  miles  from  Eam- 
nugger,  which  he  had  indicated  very  clearly 
in  his  instructions  to  Kureemoola,  the 
latter  with  his  sister  should  be  left  to 
follow  at  a  more  leisurely  pace,  whilst  Mabel 
and  myself,  mounted  on  our  fleet  horses, 
should  pursue  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
alone. 

The  first  streak  of  a  bright  October  morn 
had  j  Qst  begun  to  gild  the  Eastern  sky  when 
we  reached  the  mango-grove  at  which  we 
were  to  separate  from  our  attendants,  and 
as  the  distance  from  thence  to  the  residence 
of  Narayun  Sing  was  but  a  few  miles  I  hoped 
in  less  than  an  hour  to  see  my  beloved 
Mabel  in  a  place  where  she  might  once  more 
enjoy  a  sense  of  peace  and  security,  far 
removed  from  those  perilous  and  exciting 
scenes   in  which  she  had   lately   played   so 
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conspicuous  a  part.  Accordingly,  leaving^ 
our  two  attendants  to  follow,  Mabel  and 
myself  pressed  our  horses  into  a  hard  gallop. 

Before  us  lay  a  sandy,  shrubless  flat, 
which  stretched  away  for  four  or  five  miles 
in  front  of  us,  till  it  was  abruptly  terminated 
by  some  low  and  irregularly  shaped  hills,  on 
the  crest  of  one  of  which  we  could  plainly 
distinguish  the  road  that  led  to  Ramnugger, 
We  had  well  nigh  accomplished  one  half  of 
the  distance  across  this  plain  when,  happen- 
ing to  look  behind  me,  I  was  startled  on 
seeing  four  horsemen  hurrying  towards  us 
at  their  utmost  speed,  with  their  long  spears 
poised  and  flittering  brightly  in  the  beams 
of  the  morning  sun. 

"Mabel,  love,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the 
horsemen  in  our  rear,  '^  this  will  be  a  race 
for  life  !  Our  pursuers  are  Mahrattas,  from 
whom  we  can  expect  no  mercy." 

''  Grod  will  protect  us,  Reginald,"  she  said, 
and  giving  the  rein  to  her  Arab  horse  she 
fl.ew  with  me  side  by  side  along  the  barren 
flat. 
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But  if  we  were  well  mounted,  as  we  were, 
so  were  our  pursuers,  for  at  the  end  of  a 
mile,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  we  were  no 
further  from  them  than  when  the  chase 
began ;  a  few  minutes  later  and  two  of  the 
horsemen  were  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  us.  They  had  been  gaining  upon 
us,  and  were  gaining  still,  with  each  suc- 
ceeding stretch  of  their  fleet  and  well- trained 
horses.  I  was  well  nio^h  losing:  heart  and 
hope,  and  had  seized  one  of  my  pistols  from 
its  holster  with  the  resolution  of  selling  my 
life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  even  taking 
Mabel's  rather  than  she  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  when  a  sound  as  of 
running  water  suddenly  broke  upon  my  ear. 
Directly  in  front  of  us  was  a  deep  nullah,* 
whose  waters,  swollen  by  recent  rains,  were 
rushing  violently  along  their  coarse.  A 
single  glance  at  the  foaming  stream  and  hope 
revived  within  me. 

*'  The   brook    is    no    longer    fordable,"  I 
exclaimed ;     "  leap    it,    Mabel,    and   we  are 

*  KivTiIet. 
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saved !       The    Mahrattas    will    never    face 
it." 

She,  too,  had  seen  the  way  of  escape  thus 
mercifully  opened  to  us,  and  like  me,  she 
knew  it  was  our  only  chance.  Side  by  side 
we  rode  at  the  deep,  strong  stream;  our 
noble  horses,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinct, 
seemed  to  feel  the  greatness  of  the  issue 
that  was  at  stake,  for  undaunted  by  the  noise 
of  the  angry  waters  or  the  breadth  of  the 
nullah,  they  rose  together  to  the  leap  and 
landed  their  riders  in  safety  on  the  opposite 
side,  clearing  fifteen  feet  and  more  from  hank 
4o  hanh. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  two  foremost  of  our  pursuers  had  in 
the  meantime  reached  the  rivulet,  but  unable 
to  cross  it  in  the  mode  we  had  done,  and  not 
daring  to  force  their  horses  into  the  foaming 
torrent,  they  gave  vent  to  their  fury  and 
disappointment  at  our  having  eluded  their  grasp 
in  a  volley  of  the  coarsest  abuse.  We  did  not 
tarry  however  over  the  scene  of  their  dis- 
comfiture, but  again  pressing  our  horses 
forward  soon  reached  the  range  of  hills 
already  spoken  of,  and  descending  to  the 
other  side  of  them  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
arrived  without  further  let  or  hindrance  at 
the  residence  of  JSTarayun  Sing. 

We  were  conducted  to  his  presence,  and  I 
at  once  delivered  to  him  his  brother's  letter 
which  he  read  with  an  air  of  deep  interest,  he 
then  came  forward  to  where  we  were  seated 
and  in  a  few  simple  words  bade  us  welcome. 
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He  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  his  elder 
brother  in  many  respects  ;  of  a  slight  yet  not 
inelegant  figure,  but  with  sharp  pointed 
features  which  lent  a  somewhat  harsh  ex- 
pression to  his  countenance,  he  lacked  both 
the  portliness  of  carriage,  pleasing  features 
and  that  gracefulness  of  manner  which  were 
so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  chieftain  of 
Kotgurh.  But  notwithstanding  the  disagree- 
able expression  of  his  countenance,  and  a 
peculiar  nervousness  of  manner,  which 
amounted  to  awkwardness,  a  defect  rarely 
observable  in  a  native  of  India,  yet  there  was 
something  in  his  tone  and  language  which 
tended  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  sincerity. 

"I  am  a  plain  man.  Sahib,"  he  began, ''unused 
to  pomp  and  display,  and  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  people 
of  your  nation  ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  you 
are  friends  of  Thakoor — Lutchmun  Sine — 
you  have  my  protection,  and  such  hospitality 
as  my  limited  resources  enable  me  to  afford. 
All  is  quiet  in  this  part  of  the  district,  there 
will   be  no  need  therefore  for   you  to  forego 
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for  tlie  present  any  of  your  usual  occupations 
or  to  submit  to  the  least  restraint,  but  should 
the  horrors  of  war  extend  to  this  spot,  and  the 
enemies  of  your  nation  be  led  to  suspect  your 
place  of  refuge  it  would  be  necessary  for  you 
to  adopt  some  disguise,  and  place  your  wife 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  zenanah. 
In  the  meantime  two  chambers  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gurhee  shall  be  got  ready  for  your  use, 
and  that  of  the  mem  sahib,  and  be  provided 
with  such  rude  articles  of  furniture  as  my 
poor  household  may  be  enabled  to  supply." 

We  thanked  our  kind  host  for  his  hospitable 
reception,  and  being  much  in  need  of  food  and 
rest,  repaired  to  our  apartments  where  we 
found  ample  evidence  of  the  Talookdar's 
goodwill  towards  us  in  the  liberal  repast 
which  was  there  awaiting  us.  Leaving  Mabel 
after  our  mealwas  concluded  to  enjoy  a  brief 
repose,  I  proceeded  in  quest  of  our  horses, 
but  these  had  also  been  liberally  provided 
for.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Kureemoola 
and  his  sister  arrived,  having  made  the  journey 
without  meeting  with  the  band  of  marauders 
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from  whom  Mabel  and  myself  had  so  narrowly 
escaped. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  grate- 
ful to  us  both  in  the  peace  and  quiet  we  were 
enjoying  after  the  perilous  and  exciting  scenes 
through  which  we  had  passed,  but  as  days  and 
weeks  went  on  without  any  intelligence 
reaching  us  of  the  progress  of  the  rebellion, 
except  in  the  shape  of  vague  rumours,  on 
which  we  could  place  no  reliance,  I  began  to 
tire  of  a  life  of  inaction,  and  to  long  for  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  in  the  service 
of  my  country. 

Among  the  rumours  that  had  reached  us 
was  one  to  the  effect  that  two  columns  of 
British  soldiers  were  moving  rapidly  up  from 
the  south  under  the  command  of  Grenerals 
E>ose  and  Whitlock,  and  that  Whitlock's 
division  was  expected  to  reach  Bhaogong  by 
Easter.  Onhearins^  this,  the  thouo'ht  crossed 
my  mind,  if  once  assured  of  the  truth  of  this 
report,  that  I  might  succeed  in  making  my 
way  to  that  general's  camp. 

I    had    repeatedly    questioned    our    host 
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respecting  tlie  state  of  affairs  at  Kotgurh, 
but  could  never  obtain  any  definite  informa- 
tion from  bim,  and  to  my  remark  tbat  it  was 
strange  tbat  nobody  in  tbe  talooka  seemed  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  what  was  passing 
tbere,  be  would  invariably  reply,  tbat  bis  estate 
being  at  a  great  distance  from  any  main 
tborouo^hfare  and  baving^  no  trade  of  its  own, 
tbere  was  very  rarely  any  intercourse  witb 
tbe  outer  world.  In  tbe  absence  of  any 
definite  intelligence  as  to  tbe  state  of  tbe 
country  in  tbe  neigbbourbood,  and  of  tbe 
movements  of  tbe  Britisb  troops,  I  was  un- 
willing to  venture  on  so  hazardous  a  step  as 
even  a  journey  to  Kotgurh,  I  resolved  to  de- 
spatch Kureemoola  to  tbat  place  to  bring  me 
word  of  tbe  position  of  affairs,  and  to  be  guided 
by  tbe  information  be  might  bring  me.  He 
started  accordingly  in  the  disguise  of  a 
hyraghee^^  this  precaution  being  deemed 
advisable  to  secure  him  against  the  risk  of 
discovery  by  his  brother  sepoys,    should  any 

*A  religious  mendicant. 
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of  the  latter  be  still  at  Kotgurh.  On  the 
third  day  he  returned  to  the  talooka,  having 
executed  his  mission  with  sing^ular  tact  and 
sagacity.  He  had  seen  the  Thakoor,  and 
from  him  had  learnt  that  within  a  few  hours 
after  our  hasty  flight  the  fort  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  rebels,  and  that  on  the  same 
day  the  whole  of  his  retainers  had  gone  over 
in  a  body  to  their  side,  and  that  on  his 
refusing  to  place  himself  at  their  head  they 
had  chosen  for  their  leader  the  treacherous 
jemadar  who  had  played  so  prominent  a  part 
in  opening  the  gates  of  the  fortress  to  the 
sepoy  troops.  He  also  learnt  that  the  rebels, 
their  ranks  swelled  by  the  defection  of  the 
Thakoor's  Najeebs,  had  a  few  days  afterwards 
left  Kotgurh  to  join  the  main  body  of  the 
insurgents  under  the  command  of  the  J^ana 
and  Kooer  Sing  ;  he  had  heard  of  the  reco- 
very of  Delhi,  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  of 
the  march  of  Rose  and  Whitlock's  columns 
through  Jubbulpore  en  route  to  Bundlecund, 
he  brought  word  that  the  important  fortress 
of  Allahabad  was    still  held  by  the  British 
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but  that  Cawnpore  was  partially  in  possession 
of  the  rebels. 

Satisfactory  as  was  this  news  on  the  whole, 
it  was  counterbalanced  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  fact  that  Oiide  was  not  yet  subdued,  that 
the  insurgents  still  held  Eohilcund,  the  whole 
of  Bundlecund,  several  important  stations 
lower  down  the  country,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  central  provinces.  The  Grovernment  of 
India  therefore,  as  the  Thakoor  had  truly 
remarked  to  Kureemoola,  had  still  a  gigantic 
task  to  accomplish  before  it  could  announce 
that  the  rebellion  had  been  trampled  out,  but 
great  as  it  was,  and  demanding  as  it  would, 
all  the  resources  at  its  command,  he  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  its  successful  completion. 

He  had  spoken  with  the  same  kindly  feeling 
as  ever  of  myself  and  Mabel,  and  expressed 
an  earnest  hope  that  we  might  shortly  return 
to  Kotgurh,  but  in  the  still  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  he  thought  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  us  to  attempt  to  do  so.  His  motive  he 
said  for  not  sooner  apprising  us  of  these 
various  events,  arose  partly  from  a  sense  of 
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humiliation  at  his  own  fallen  fortunes,  and 
partly  from  a  fear  that  he  might  compromise 
our  safety  were  he  to  divulge  to  any  one 
about  him  the  secret  of  our  place  of 
refuge. 

The  important  information  of  which  Kuree- 
moola  wasthe  bearer  afforded  Mabel  and  myself 
matter  for  deep  and  anxious  thought.  A 
growing  desire  for  active  employment  in  the 
field  had  long  possessed  me,  and  though  I 
shrank  from  the  notion  of  exposing  my 
precious  wife  to  any  fresh  peril  or  privation 
I  felt  that  the  State  had  the  first  claim 
upon  my  services  and  that  it  was  clearly  my 
duty,  without  reference  to  personal  considera- 
tions of  any  kind,  to  place  those  services  at 
its  disposal  as  soon  as  circumstances  might 
admit  of  my  doing  so. 

Two  courses  seemed  to  offer  themselves 
for  my  consideration,  the  one  quietly  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Whitlock's  column  from 
the  south,  and  to  join  it  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  ;  the  other  to  attempt  to  make  my 
way  to  Allahabad  over  an  extent  of  country  of 
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more  than  a  hundred  miles,  the  whole  of 
which  was  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  open 
rebellion.  I  chose  the  latter,  mainly  in  order 
to  terminate  quickly  the  life  of  inaction, 
which  had  now  become  insupportable  to  me. 
Kotgurh  though  not  directly  on  the  route 
to  Allahabad,  was  nevertheless  so  little  off 
the  road  that  I  resolved  to  make  it  my 
first  halting  place,  and  with  this  view  I 
despatched  Kureemoola  and  the  ayah  one 
day  in  advance,  in  order  that  they  might 
apprise  the  Thakoor  of  our  approaching 
visit.  It  was  thought  advisable  that  they 
should  travel  by  night,  but  as  Mabel  and 
myself  were  better  mounted,  we  were  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  seen  on  account  of 
the  greater  comfort  of  performing  the  jour- 
ney by  daylight.  We  reached  the  Thakoor' s 
hospitable  abode  in  safety,  and  were  received 
by  him  with  his  usual  kindness.  Our 
servants  had  arrived  some  hours  before. 
The  road  we  had  travelled  not  being  a  great 
thoroughfare  we  had  met  but  few  persons 
on  our  journey,   nor   did  these  attempt  to 
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molest  us,  tliougli  their  countenances  were 
sufficiently  expressive  of  their  astonishment 
at  meeting  an  English  gentleman  and  lady  on 
horseback,  without  an  escort,  in  a  country 
that  was  in  open  arms  against  their  nation. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  onward  journey 
were  made  with  due  care  and  deliberation. 
Our  route  was  very  distinctly  laid  down  from 
a  map,  the  distance  was  about  one  hundred 
miles.  By  the  aid  of  Providence  we  hoped 
to  accomplish  the  journey  in  three  stages, 
halting  the  first  day  at  Powain,  the  village  of 
a  kinsman  of  our  host  on  whose  fidelity  he 
said,  we  might  thoroughly  depend,  "  but  for 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  Sahib,"  he 
added,  "  I  can  afford  you  no  help,  this  you 
must  look  for  from  the  Zumeendar  of  Powain, 
to  whom  I  will  give  you  a  letter,  and  which,  if 
concealed  in  the  sole  of  your  boot,  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  discovered  in  the  event,  which 
God  forbid  !  of  your  getting  into  trouble — 
your  English  clothes,  however  and  those  of 
the  mem  sahib  had  better  be  left  behind,  as 
it   would   be   absolutely  necessary   that  you 
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both  assume  the  native  dress,  and  also  that 
your  skins,  or  at  least  that  portion  which  is 
exposed  to  view  be  stained ;  and  as  your 
Eno'Hsh  saddles  and  bridles  would  attract 
attention,  I  should  advise  that  tbey  be 
covered  with  cloth,  to  make  them  resemble 
those  in  use  by  the  natives  of  the  country." 

These  several  precautionary  measures 
having  been  taken,  we  took  leave  of  our 
valued  friend  shortly  after  sunset  one  cold 
evening  in  the  early  part  of  January.  It  was 
a  trying  journey  for  Mabel,  for  the  coldness 
of  the  night  air  was  rendered  the  more 
intense  by  the  slow  pace  at  which  we  were 
forced  to  travel.  Our  road  lay  through 
several  villages  of  the  Kotgurh  district,  our 
approach  to  which  was  duly  announced  by 
the  dismal  and  prolonged  howling  of  the 
numerous  "pariali  dogs  with  which  Indian 
villages  are  infested.  We  purposely  avoided 
entering  these  by  making  a  detour,  and  re- 
joining the  road  when  quite  clear  of  the 
villages  ;  this  necessary  precaution  delayed 
our  progress  considerably,    and  we  were  still 
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as  far  as  we  could  judge,  some  five  coss  from 
Powain,  when  the  first  streak  of  dawn  lit  up 
the  eastern  sky.  We  had  just  been  congratu- 
latino^  ourselves  on  havinor  advanced  so  far 
in  safety,  when  the  sound  of  human  voices  in 
fierce  altercation,  and  the  clash  of  swords 
intermingled  with  the  piercing  screams  of  a 
female  voice,  suddenly  broke  upon  our  ears. 
Instantly  grasping  one  of  my  revolvers  (I 
had  armed  Kureemoola  with  my  ordinary 
travelHng  pistols)  I  pressed  hastily  towards 
the  spot  from  whence  the  sounds  issued, 
followed  by  my  faithful  attendant.  There 
was  sufficient  daylight  to  enable  me  to  take 
in  the  whole  scene.  At  twenty  paces  from 
the  road's  side,  his  back  firmly  planted  against 
the  trunk  of  an  aged  tree,  and  his  white  hair 
waving  in  the  wind,  was  a  venerable  but 
powerful  man  engaged  in  defending  himself 
aofainst  two  men  with  muffled  faces  who 
were  attacking  him  in  front,  one  with  a  sword 
the  other  with  one  of  those  iron-bound  clubs 
which  are  in  common  use  among  the  dacoits 
and  highwaymen  of   India.       Upon  the  road 
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and  close  to  tlie  old  man  were  two  persons, 
whom  I  riglitly  judged  to  be  his  personal 
attendants,  fiercely  engaged  in  repelling  the 
attackof  three  more  of  the  band,  who,  muffled 
liketheir  comrades,  were  assailing  them,  whilst 
two  others  similarly  armed  and  disguised, 
were  occupied  in  rifling  the  contents  of  a 
hylee  *  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  road 
having  already  dragged  from  it  a  native  lady 
richly  dressed  and  covered  with  jewels,  whose 
screams  were  still  distinguishable  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  robbers  and  the  clashing  of 
weapons. 

Motioning  to  Kureemoola  to  hurry  to  the 
aid  of  the  old  man,  I  galloped  towards 
the  bylee,  and  levelling  my  revolver  at  the 
nearest  robber,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
bringing  his  heavy  lathee  t  downward  upon  my 
head,  I  fired  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
Before  however  I  could  again  raise  my 
weapon  one  of  the  three  dacoits  who  had 
been  engaged  with  the  two  attendants,  quitted 

*  A  native  caxriage  drawn  by  bullocks. 
t  An  iron-bound  club. 
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the  latter,  rushed  at  me  with  his  drawn 
sword,  and  dealt  me  a  severe  cut  on  the 
right  arm.  I  managed  notwithstanding  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  to  grasp  my 
revolver  with  the  other  hand,  and  fired  at  my 
new  assailant  with  deadly  effect,  for  he 
uttered  a  wild  cry,  sprang  several  feet  into 
the  air,  and  then  fell  dead  at  my  horse's  feet. 
At  this  moment  my  remaining  antagonist, 
who  was  only  slightly  wounded,  on  seeing  his 
comrade  fall,  dashed  at  me  with  his  iron- 
bound  club ;  instinctively  I  pointed  my 
revolver  at  his  breast  and  fired,  but  not  in  time, 
his  heavy  weapon  descended  upon  my  slightly 
covered  head  and  caused  me  to  reel  in  my 
saddle  like  a  drunken  man.  Maddened  by 
the  wound  I  had  inflicted  on  him  the  robber 
was  preparing  to  strike  again,  when  Mabel, 
who  till  then  had  been  only  a  passive  specta- 
tor, suddenly  flung  herself  from  her  horse, 
and  detaching  from  her  vest  a  jewelled  dagger 
the  gift  of  the  Thakoor,  flew  across  the  road, 
and  rushing  upon  the  wounded  dacoit  buried 
the  weapon  deep  in  his  throat. 
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At  this  juncture  a  deadly  faintness  came 
over  me,  and  I  remember  notliing  more  till 
on  the  return  of  consciousness,  when  I  found 
myself  seated  upon  the  ground  supported  in 
the  arms  of  my  heroic  wife,  and  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  anxious  faces,  whilst  a  native  female 
richly  dressed,  was  staunching  the  blood  that 
flowed  freely  from  my  arm. 

Close  beside  me  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
three  dacoits  who  had  fallen  to  my  revolver 
and  Mabel's  dagger,  whilst  a  few  yards  off 
at  the  foot  of  the  old  tree  already  mentioned, 
lay  the  corpse  of  a  fourth,  who,  had 
received  his  death- wound  from  Kureemoola, 
when  he  came  to  the  old  man's  aid,  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  being  cut  down. 
Of  the  remaining  robbers  there  was  no 
trace  !  they  had  all  fled,  leaving  four  of  their 
number  dead  upon  the  field. 

Faint  and  sick  as  I  was  from  loss  of  blood, 
I  was  enabled  however  to  observe  all  that 
was  passing  around  me ;  nor  shall  I  ever 
forget  the  intense  emotion  displayed  by  the  old 
man,   as  bending  over  me  he  poured  out  his 
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heart  in  expressions  of  tlie  most  fervent 
gratitude,  calling  me  his  preserver  and  eter- 
nal benefactor,  and  invoking  Heaven  to  witness 
that  he  would  protect  and  defend  me  with  his 
life's  best  blood  should  occasion  ever  require 
it. 

''  Your  secret,  Sahib,"  he  said  as  he  glanced 
at  the  upper  part  of  my  arm,  the  natural 
colour  of  which  had  revealed  to  him  the 
disguise  I  had  temporarily  assumed,  "  Your 
secret.  Sahib,  is  safe  with  me,  and  mine,  and 
henceforth  your  enemies  are  my  enemies  also. 
My  Zumeendaree,"  he  continued  "  is  on  the 
borders  of  the  Kotgurh  State,  and  is  distant 
only  a  coss  or  two,  I  will  conduct  you  there 
till  returning  health,  and  more  tranquil  times 
shall  enable  you  to   continue  your  journey." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  directed  his 
attendants  to  lift  me  into  the  bylee,  which 
being  done  we  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  to 
Rusoolabad —  a  large  and  strongly  built 
village  of  which  Ahmed  Ali,  as  the  old  man 
was  called,  was  the  hereditary  owner. 
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The  wound    I   had  received  in   the  arm, 
though  not  dangerous  in  itself,  was  rendered 
serious    through   the  excessive    haemorrhage 
that  accompanied  it,  and  from  the  imperfect 
means    at    our   command  for  its  treatment. 
Although  nursed  with  every   care  and  atten- 
tion  by  Mabel,  and  the  gentle  wife  of  our 
kind    host,     it    was    some    weeks    before  I 
began  to  recover  from  the  state  of  weakness 
to  which    the    loss   of  so    much    blood    had 
reduced  me,  and  many  weeks  more  before  I 
was    enabled    even     partially     to    use    my 
wounded    arm.       During    this     lengthened 
interval — it   was   now  late  in  April — grave 
events  had  been  passing  within  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  victory  was  everywhere  crown- 
ing the   persistent  efforts  of   British  valour. 
The  battle  of  Bauda  had   been    fought  and 
won,  and  whilst  Whitlock's  victorious  troops 
were  pushing   eastward  in    the    direction  of 
Kir  wee,  Rose — who   had  already  crossed  the 
Betwa,    captured    Jhansi,    and    cleared  the 
country  in  that  quarter — was  in  full  march 
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on  Calpee,  of  which  important  city,  despite 
its  proximity  to  Cawnpore,  the  rebels  still 
held  possession. 

At  length,  at  the  very  end  of  April,  finding 
myself  strong  enough,  as  I  believed,  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey  to  Allahabad,  we  . 
started  for  that  city  under  the  personal 
escort  of  our  venerable  host,  and  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna  in  perfect  safety. 
Here  we  parted  from  the  latter,  to  whom  I 
presented  a  pair  of  field-glasses  as  a  memento 
of  my  regard,  and  to  testify  my  own  and 
Mabel's  grateful  sense  of  the  many  acts  of 
kindness  we  had  received  during  the  time 
we  enjoyed  the  shelter  of  his  roof. 

I  immediately  submitted  an  application 
for  active  employment  in  the  field,  but  the 
medical  committee  who  were  directed  to 
report  on  my  case  unanimously  pronounced 
me  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  service,  and  as 
needing  a  speedy  change  to  Europe.  I,  there- 
fore, embarked  with  Mabel  for  England; 
and  when  we  pressed  our  beloved  children 
to  our  hearts   we  both  felt  how  abundantly 
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God  had  blessed  us,  and  I  began  to  realize, 
as  Mabel  had,  the  precious  truth  that  in  the 
very  heaviest  of  earthly  trials,  when  even 
death  itself  is  at  the  door,  there  is  in  the 
faith  of  every  true  Christian  "  a  power  that  is 
mighty  to  save." 

We  did  not  return  to  Bengal  until  after 
the  last  spark  of  the  rebellion  had  been  ex- 
tinguished ;  but  I  had  learnt  with  great  satis- 
faction that  the  Government  of  India  had 
marked  its  high  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  native  chiefs,  to  whom,  under  Provi- 
dence, Mabel  and  myself  were  indebted  for 
our  lives  and  safety. 
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PART  I. 

Many  years  ago,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
Brussels,  and  there  became  incidentally 
acquainted  with  the  chief  acfcors  in  the  follow- 
ing drama.  It  was  not  till  some  years  after 
that  I  learned  from  the  chief  actor  the  whole 
history  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  record  in 
the  following  pages.  As  a  truthful  narrative 
of  sin  and  suffering  it  may  possess  some 
interest. 

One  evening  I  strolled  into  the  Casino, 
which,  with  its  varied  company,  presented  an 
interesting  study  to  the  student  of  human 
nature,  for  here  gathered  under  one  roof 
were  men  of  many  nationalities,  of  all  shades 
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of  opiDion,  and,  let  me  add,  of  all  shades  of 
character,  from  the  philanthropist  to  the 
card-sharper. 

There     might     be     seen      the     would-be 
politician,    expressing    his    approval  or  dis- 
approval of  public  men  and  measures  with 
a  freedom  which  in  any    other  Continental 
country  than  Belgium  would  have  imperilled 
his  personal  liberty.    Elsewhere  small  groups 
were  seated  at  the  marble  tables   discussing 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  probable  issue 
of   the  great    Cup    race   which    was    to  be 
shortly  contested ;  others  amused  themselves 
with  whist  or  ecarte,  which  to  the  larger  por- 
tion  of  the   company   seemed  to   form  the 
chief  attraction    of    the    Casino.       At    the 
upper  end  of  the  principal  room  was  a  billiard 
table,    around  which  a  small  group  of  men 
were  anxiously  watching   the  progress  of  a 
game.     There  was  something  in  the  manner 
and  expression  of  the  players  that  could  not 
fail  to  rivet  the  attention    and    excite   the 
curiosity   of   even  the   most  casual    visitor. 
It  required  no   intimate    knowledge  of  the 
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game  itself  to  perceive  tliat  the  players  were 
either  not  fairly  matched  or  that  one  at  least 
of  the  number  strove  to  play  a  losing  game. 
That  the  stake  at  issue  was  a  large  one 
seemed  to  be  well  known ;  indeed,  the  con- 
centrated earnestness  of  manner,  the  pallid 
cheek,  and  the  compressed  lip  of  one  of 
the  players — a  handsome  and  distinguished- 
looking  Englishman  in  the  prime  of  life — 
plainly  showed  that  to  him  at  least  the  loss 
of  that  game  would  bring  ruin.  I  little 
thought  as  I  stood  watching  the  players  with 
a  strange  and  indefinable  feeling  of  interest 
that  in  the  high-born  English  gentleman, 
whose  presence  was  in  such  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  his  companions,  I  beheld  the  un- 
conscious victim  of  as  deep-laid  a  scheme  of 
villany  as  the  hatred  or  malice  of  man  had 
ever  devised  for  the  ruin  of  his  fellow-man. 
Percy  Delamere  was  the  only  son  of  the 
Honourable  Ernest  Delamere,  and  grandson 
of  Sydney,  fifth  Earl  of  Silverton.  His 
father  on  retiring  from  the  bar  had  invested 
the  well-earned  fruits  of  his  labours,  together 
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witli  a  considerable  private  fortune,  in  the 
purchase  of  a  fine  estate  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  which,  with  a  view  of  main- 
taining the  family  dignity,  he  had  strictly 
entailed  upon  heirs   male. 

Mr.  Delamere  had  married  rather  late  in 
life  a  lady  to  whom  for  many  years  he  had 
been  tenderly  attached — a  feeling  which 
was  fully  reciprocated  on  her  part.  The 
union,  therefore,  afforded  every  promise  of 
being  a  happy  one,  and  this  promise,  with 
but  one  drawback,  was  fully  realized.  The 
failure  of  issue  cast  a  shade  over  an  alliance 
which  in  every  other  respect  had  been 
eminently  blessed.  That  sorrow  was  now 
about  to  be  removed,  for  after  fifteen  years 
a  son  was  born  to  Ernest  Delamere,  but 
the  event  which  made  him  a  parent  made 
him  a  widower  also,  and  all  the  father's  joy 
was    merged   in   the  grief  of    the  husband. 

There  are  some  griefs  that  are  too  deep  to 
find  expression  in  words,  or  relief  in  tears, 
whose  intensity  the  tenderest  human 
sympathy   and   the   hallowed    influences    of 
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religion  are  powerless  to  assuage.  Such 
was  the  grief  of  Mr.  Delamere.  He  seemed 
as  one  who  had  been  suddenly  dazed  or 
stunned ;  he  became  incapable  of  the 
slightest  exertion  of  mind  or  body,  even  the 
faculty  of  volition  seemed  to  have  left  him. 
He  would  sit  day  after  day,  and  hour  after 
hour,  gazing  with  a  vacant  expression  on  a 
full-length  portrait  of  his  late  wife,  yet 
giving  no  sign  to  show  whether  the  con- 
templation of  that  loved  face  brought  pain 
or  pleasure  to  his  mind.  He  resolutely 
refused  both  food  and  rest,  or  was  only  led 
to  take  them  when  exhausted  nature  would 
have  sunk  without  them.  Thus  did  Ernest 
Delamere,  so  lately  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
mental  and  physical  powers,  pass  rapidly 
to  the  grave,  crushed  by  the  only  real  sorrow 
he  had  ever  known. 

According  to  his  will,  Mr.  Temple  and 
Mr.  Audley  Phillimore  were  appointed 
guardians  of  his  infant  son,  and  also  trustees 
of  the  entailed  property.  The  choice  was 
not  a  happy  one,   as  the  sequel  will  show. 
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Mr.  Temple,  though  a  strictly  honourable 
man,  was  a  person  of  indolent  habits,  who 
from  an  unwillingness  to  undertake  any 
duty  that  was  likely  to  interfere  with  his 
personal  convenience,  had  not  scrupled  from 
the  very  first  to  leave  every  detail  in  the 
important  trust  confided  to  him,  which  did 
not  absolutely  require  his  personal  attention, 
to  other  and  less  trustworthy  hands. 

The  other  guardian,  Mr.  Audley  Phillimore, 
was  a  man  of  no  principle,  and  a  con- 
summate hypocrite.  From  his  earliest  child- 
hood his  conduct  had  been  marked  by  an 
utter  disregard  of  everything  that  was 
honourable,  he  had  acquired  the  art  of  dis- 
guising his  real  character  and  motives  so 
thoroughly  that  he  had  always  contrived  to 
stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
to  pass  for  a  man  of  irreproachable  conduct. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  respectable 
solicitor  resident  in  a  small  provincial  town 
in  the  west  of  England,  whose  professional 
business,  though  not  very  extensive,  was  yet 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  maintain  himself 
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and  family  in  a  state  of  comfortable  inde- 
pendence. 

At  bis  earliest  infancy  Percy  Delamere  was 
sent  to  be  brought  np  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Audley  Phillimore.  The  orphan  was  not  com- 
panionlesSj  however,  for  Phillimore  had  pre- 
viously been  appointed  guardian  to  his 
younger  brother's  orphan  child,  a  hoy  about 
two  years  older  than  Percy. 

No  two  characters  could  be  more  unlike 
than  those  of  the  two  orphan  wards — the 
one  truthful,  frank,  and  confiding,  but  with  a 
certain  quickness  of  temper  which  would  lead 
him  too  often  to  act  on  impulse  ;  the  other 
deceitful  and  vindictive,  but  with  a  calculat- 
ing mind  that  never  failed  to  weigh  the 
probable  effects  of  every  undertaking  it  took 
in  hand. 

Living  together  under  the  same  roof  it 
was  but  natural  that  a  close  intimacy  should 
have  subsisted  between  the  two  boys,  and 
that  this  should  have  become  more  firmly 
cemented  when  circumstances  brought  them 
together  at  Eton,  where  the  inexperience  of 
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the  younger  of  the  two  necessarily  impelled 
him  to  seek  the  occasional  counsel  of  his 
older  and  more  experienced  companion. 

Each  possessed  abilities  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  with  both  ambition  was  a  ruling 
passion ;  the  difference  in  their  ages,  how- 
ever, and  their  relative  positions  in  the 
school  had  afforded  but  few  opportunities 
for  any  contest  between  them  for  the  same 
honours.  It  was  not  until  they  had  attained 
respectively  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  seven- 
teen that  they  found  themselves  about  to 
measure  their  streng^th  with  each  other 
in  a  contest  for  the  favourite  scholarship  of 
the  year. 

With  characteristic  generosity,  however, 
Delamere,  on  learning  that  Phillimore  was 
one  of  the  candidates,  and  believing,  as  he 
did,  that  there  was  no  one  of  the  other 
competitors,  except  himself,  who  was  likely 
successfully  to  dispute  the  prize  with  him, 
had  determined  to  withdraw,  and  thus  leave 
Phillimore  master  of  the  field.  Influenced, 
however,   by   an    overweening  sense  of  his 
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own  abilities,  which  had  led  him  to  greatly 
underrate  the  attainments  of  his  more 
youthful  antagonist,  and  moved,  too,  by  the 
feeling  that  victory  would  be  shorn  of  half 
its  value  were  he  to  be  deprived  of  the 
gratification  of  defeating  Delamere,Phillimore 
was  resolved  to  combat  the  resolution  of  the 
former  by  every  argument  in  his  power,  and 
even  to  threaten  to  retire  from  the  contest 
altogether  should  he  still  refuse  to  renounce 
his  intention  of  not  competing. 

"Why,  what  is  this  I  hear  about  the 
scholarship,  Percy  ?  It  surely  can't  be  true 
that  you  are  not  going  to  compete." 

"It's  perfectly  true,  Richard;  I've  with- 
drawn." 

"  What  is  your  reason  for  withdrawing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  particular  reason,  only  as  there 
are  so  many  competitors,  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  until  next  year." 

"  That's  not  the  whole  truth,  Percy ;  and 
you  know  it.  What  are  the  other  competitors 
that  either  you  or  I  should  have  any  fear  of 
them?      But   much    as   I    appreciate    your 
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generosity  in  withdrawing  in  order  to  secure 
my  success,  I  couldn't  consent  to  compete  on 
those  terms." 

"  Nonsense,  Richard;  you  know  I  should 
have  no  chance  against  you,  so  just  let  me  do 
as  I  please." 

"  No,  I  can't  do  that,  Percy,  1  may  have  a 
better  chance  than  any  of  the  others,  except 
yourself,  but  as  I  have  no  wish  to  walk  over 
the  course,  I'll  withdraw  altogether  unless 
you  compete  as  well.'' 

"  Well,  rather  than  you  should  withdraw, 
Eichard,  I'll  re-enter  my  name,  and  though 
I'm  not  likely  to  beat  you,  I'll  do  my  best  to 
beat  the  others." 

'*  That's  right,  Percy,  you've  made  me 
quite  happy  now — and  you'll  do  your  best  to 
win,  won't  you?" 

Never  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  any  of  our 
public  schools  was  a  great  academical  honour 
so  well  and  so  closely  contested  as  the  one  in 
which  Percy  and  Richard  were  now  engaged. 
It  was  felt  that  the  real  contest  was  between 
these  two.     Indeed  so  evenly  balanced  were 
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the  merits  of  tbe  two  competitors,  that  it 
was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  after 
most  anxious  consideration  that  the  judges 
felt  themselves  justified  in  awarding  the 
victory  to  Delamere. 

It  would  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  mind, 
constituted  as  was  Phillimore's,  could  receive 
the  announcement  of  his  rival's  triumph  and 
his  own  defeat  without  a  feeling  of  bitter 
disappointment,  and  without  arousing  the 
worst  passions  of  his  nature ;  yet  such  was 
his  self-control  and  mastery  of  the  art  of 
dissimulation,  that  the  very  cause  that 
operated  to  excite  those  passions  was 
skilfully  seized  upon  by  Phillimore  to  raise 
his  own  character  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow-students.  The  eagerness  with  which 
he  sought  the  earliest  and  most  public 
occasion  for  offering  his  congratulations  to 
his  late  rival,  the  apparent  sincerity  with 
which  they  were  expressed,  and  the  seemingly 
modest  and  generous  manner  in  which  he 
acknowledged  the  perfect  justness  of  the 
judges'  decision,   commanded  universal    ad- 
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miration,  and  called  forth  loud  and  repeated 
bursts  of  applause. 

Let  us  now  follow  him  into  the  privacy  of 
his  own  chamber,  and  there  witness  in  the 
malignant  expression  of  his  face  and  the 
unrestrained  violence  of  his  manner,  the 
workings  of  every  bad  passion  of  his  fiendish 
nature.  There,  on  bended  knees  (for  Philli- 
more  had  instinctively,  as  it  were,  assumed 
that  attitude  in  order  to  give  greater  solem- 
nity to  the  act  of  impiety  he  was  about  to 
perpetrate,  and  to  give  greater  force,  perhaps, 
to  the  deadly  nature  of  the  vow  he  was 
about  to  make),  there,  on  bended  knees, 
his  eyes  upturned  to  heaven,  and  his  whole 
countenance  pale  with  suppressed  rage,  did 
Eichard  Phillimore  call  God  to  witness  that 
neither  in  youth,  manhood,  or  old  age  should 
his  spirit  find  rest  till  he  had  perfected  the 
ruin  of  Percy  Delamerey  that  the  measure  of 
his  revenge  would  not  be  complete  until  he 
had  trampled  under  foot  all  the  best  and 
most  cherished  affections  of  his  heart,  until 
he  had  beheld  the  premature  decay  of  his 
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mental  and  his  physical  powers,  and  until  he 
had  triumphed  over  a  broken  heart,  estranged 
from  all  those  tender  charities  of  our  nature 
which  constitute  the  chief  charm  of  earthly 
life. 

The  elder  Phillimore  shared  in  nearly  the 
same  degree  the  malevolent  and  revengeful 
feelings  which  the  triumph  of  Percy  had 
aroused  in  the  bosom  of  his  nephew,  and 
adept  though  he  was  in  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion, an  attentive  observer  might,  neverthe- 
less, have  detected  an  occasional  expression 
of  dislike  or  even  of  hate  steal  over  his  face, 
whenever  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
frank  and  noble  countenance  of  his  young 
ward.  This  was  scarcely  in  accordance  with 
the  extravagant  professions  of  admiration 
and  regard  which  it  had  been  his  wont  of 
late  to  lavish  upon  him. 

"  So  you've  carried  off  the  grand  prize  of 
the  year,  Percy,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  his  ward 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  offered  him  his  con- 
gratulations on  his  late  victory.  ''  Nothing, 
I  assure  you,  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure 
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for  many  a  day  as  the  news  of  your  having 
gained  this  great  honour.  Nor  has  my 
pleasure  been  in  any  degree  diminished  by 
the  fact  of  Richard  being  among  the  un- 
successful competitors,  for  both  of  you  hold 
an  equal  place  in  my  affections,  and  it  is  as 
great  a  happiness  to  me  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  the  one  as  of  the  other." 

"  I  almost  wish  the  prize  had  been  awarded 
to  Richard  instead  of  me,"  said  Percy.  "  He 
was  far  more  deserving  of  it  than  I.  But 
though  he  has  lost  the  scholarship,  he  has 
won  another  and  a  better  prize,  which 
is  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  fellow- 
students." 

"  And  that  is  recompense  enough  in 
Richard's  eyes,"  said  the  guardian.  "  He  is, 
indeed,  a  noble  fellow,  and  any  one  might 
well  be  proud  of  such  a  nephew." 

"  As  regards  myself,"  said  Percy,  ''  I  feel  I 
can  never  repay  him  for  his  numerous  deeds 
of  kindness.  How  many  thoughtless  acts 
should  I  have  committed,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  vigilant  eye  and  warning  voice !  " 
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"  And   yet   Richard   is    not   without    his 
faults,"  observed  the  guardian. 

"  Perhaps  so,  yet  how  venial  are  they  in 
comparison  with  mine,"  returned  Percy. 

*'  You  have  each  of  you  your  strong  and 
your  weak  points,"  pursued  Mr.  Phillimore, 
"  whilst  your  dispositions  are  most  unlike, 
Richard  never  acting  except  after  due  reflec- 
tion, you,  on  the  contrary,  for  ever  acting  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  and  yet  it  is  this 
very  difference  in  your  characters,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  which  is  likely  to  make  Richard  so 
useful  a  friend  to  you  in  life,  more  particularly 
at  Oxford,  where  persons  of  your  tempera- 
ment are  more  exposed  to  temptation  than 
those  like  Richard,  who  always  weigh  the 
consequences  of  their  actions." 

"  All  you  say,  sir,  is  perfectly  true,  and  I 
consider  it,  therefore,  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  we  shall  be  at  Oxford  at  the 
same  time,  where  Richard's  example  and 
advice  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  service  to  me. 
I  only  hope  it  may  never  be  my  misfortune  tO' 
lose  his  friendship." 

VOL.  II.  T 
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"  It  will  not  be  E-ichard's  fault  if  you  do/' 
returned  the  guardian,  with  a  faint  attempt 
at  a  smile. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the 
brief  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  period 
of  the  young  men  leaving  Eton  and  their  in- 
troduction to  the  university,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Temple.  This 
was  an  event  which  afforded  unmixed  satis- 
faction to  Mr.  Phillimore  and  his  nephew,  as 
it  at  once  gave  to  the  surviving  guardian  and 
trustee  absolute  control  over  his  ward  and  his 
property  until  the  young  man  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  trust. 

A  very  large  allowance,  far  exceeding, 
indeed,  what  prudence  or  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  interests  of  his  ward  would  have  dictated, 
was  assigned  for  his  use  whilst  at  Oxford, 
and  though  the  wily^  guardian  affected  to 
inculcate  on  Percy  habits  of  carefulness  and 
economy,  he  would  insidiously  observe  that  a 
certain  degree  of  style  and  expense  would 
be  expected  from,  and  might  with  propriety 
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be  indulged  in  by  one  of  his  large  expecta- 
tions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  step  by  step  the 
gradual  corruption  and  ruin  of  as  promising 
a  character  as  was  ever  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  temptation.  It  will  suffice  to 
state  that  not  only  were  the  high  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  formed  of  young  Dela- 
mere's  collegiate  career  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed, but  before  the  end  of  two  years  it 
was  suggested  by  the  authorities  that  he 
should  retire  from  Oxford,  in  the  hope  that 
when  separated  from  his  profligate  com- 
panions he  might  yet  be  reclaimed.  Com- 
plying with  this  advice,  Percy  withdrew 
from  the  university. 

Amongst  the  vices  to  which  he  was  chiefly 
addicted  were  passions  for  gaming  and 
drinking — habits  which  Phillimore  had  spared 
no  pains  to  encourage  on  every  possible 
occasion.  A  first-rate  billiard  and  card 
player,  he  was  possessed  of  a  coolness  of 
nerve  which  nothing  was  ever  known  to 
disturb;    he    hailed,     therefore,    with    un- 
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speakable  satisfaction  the  first  budding  of  a 
love  of  play  in  Delamere,  and  at  once  resolved 
to  make  this  passion  subservient  to  his  own 
malignant  designs. 

Delamere' s  losses  at  play  at  the  time  of  his 
withdrawal  from  Oxford  amounted  to  the 
large  sum  of  £10,000 — an  amount  that 
exceeded  the  rent  roll  of  the  estate  to  which 
he  was  heir.  The  real,  though  not  the 
ostensible  winner  of  the  large  portion  of  the 
money,  was  Richard  Phillimore,  a  circum- 
stance that  was  known  only  to  himself  and 
two  other  individuals — the  one,  the  elder 
Phillimore,  the  other,  Henry  Woodgate,  a 
heartless  swindler  who  shared  the  spoil  with 
Richard.  Woodgate  was  innately  a  villain, 
nor  were  the  evil  courses  in  which  he  delighted 
in  any  degree  attributable  to  the  errors  of 
education,  for  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
virtuous  family  where  vice  was  shunned  and 
abhorred  on  account  of  its  deformity.  Neither 
precept  nor  example,  however,  had  availed  to 
change  a  heart  that  was  naturally  vicious, 
'the  seeds    of  good,    therefore,    fell  among 
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thorns  and  were  choked,  whilst  the  seeds  of 
evil  took  firm  root  on  the  soil,  and  bore  their 
fruit  a  hundredfold !  At  fourteen  he  was 
expelled  from  school  for  thieving ;  four  years 
later  he  entered  Oxford,  his  admission  there 
having  only  been  effected  through  the 
pressure  of  influence  on  the  authorities. 

Congenial  tastes  and  sentiments  soon  led 
to  an  intimacy  between  this  young  man  and 
Phillimore,  and  the  latter  deemed  himself 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  thus  meeting  with  one 
who  promised  to  prove  a  willing  and  an  able 
coadjutor  in  his  own  designs  upon  the  purse 
and  happiness  of  his  unsuspecting  friend. 

The  result  of  this  nefarious  combination 
has  already  been  partly  told,  and  yet  with 
such  consummate  art  did  the  two  partners  in 
iniquity  conduct  their  system  of  fraud,  that 
Phillimore  was  ever  made  to  appear  in  the 
light  of  one  who  was  labouring  unceasingly 
to  save  his  friend  from  the  consequences  of 
his  reckless  extravagance  and  dissipation,  and 
who,  fond  as  he  was  known  to  be  of  play  him- 
self, never  engaged  in  it,  unless  on  occasions 
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when  his  well-known  skill  might  seem  to  be 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  his  uncle's  ward^ 
Thus,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  Percy 
Delamere  was  systematically  plundered  by 
the  very  man,  to  whom,  of  all  men  living,  he 
believed  himself  to  be  under  the  deepest 
obligations.  And  as  he  called  to  mind,  as  he 
would  occasionally  do  in  the  calmer  moments 
of  reflection,  the  many  scenes  of  folly  and 
dissipation  that  had  marked  the  whole  of  his 
collegiate  career,  his  heart  would  fill  with 
shame  and  remorse  that  he  should  have  been 
the  cause  of  bringing  into  trouble  one  to 
whom  he  believed  himself  indebted  for  the 
remnant  of  his  once  princely  fortune,  and  the 
little  that  yet  was  left  to  him  of  that  pure  and 
unsullied  reputation  which  he  once  gloried 
in. 

These  feelings  on  the   part  of  Delamere 
towards  Richard    Phillimore  received    every 
encouragement  from  the  latter,  so  that  every 
day  his  influence  over  his  unsuspicious  friend 
increased. 

The   same   evil    course  of  life,   with    its- 
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inevitable  consequences,  marked  the  period 
that  intervened  between  Percy's  v^ithdrawal 
from  Oxford  and  the  day  which  saw  him  enter 
on  possession  of  the  remnants  of  his  once 
splendid  property.  Alas  !  how  was  that  pro- 
perty now  reduced  in  value  !  dissipation,  debt, 
and  reckless  expenditure  had  led  to  usurious 
loans,  and  the  estate  was  already  deeply 
mortgaged — and  to  whom  will  it  be  believed  ? 
The  elder  Phillimore  !  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  its  estimated  value.  Mr. 
Phillimore  was  far  too  politic,  however,  to 
allow  his  own  name  to  appear  in  any  of  these 
transactions,  and  the  mortgage  deeds  were 
made  out  in  other  names. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Percy  Delamere 
through  each  stage  of  the  infatuated  course 
of  profligacy  and  extravagance  which  he  still 
continued  to  indulge  in,  and  from  which  he 
was  only  at  last  rescued  by  an  event  which 
gave  a  complete  turn  to  his  ideas,  and  was 
destined  to  exercise  over  him  a  most  salutarj 
influence  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

It   was   at  Paris,    whither    he  had   gone. 
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accompanied  by  Phillimore  and  ^Yoodgate 
some  months  previously,  tliat  Delamere  first 
saw  Florence  Wyndham. 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  contemplate  such 
a  character  as  hers,  but  more  especially  so 
after  having  had  occasion  to  view  human 
nature  under  the  revolting  aspect  presented 
in  the  two  Phillimores  and  Henry  Woodgate. 
Florence  was  essentially  a  child  of  nature  ! 
pure  and  unsophisticated,  her  young  heart 
knew  nothing  of  this  world's  guile,  and 
therefore  in  judging  the  world  by  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  her  own  character,  she  had 
estimated  it  by  a  false  standard.  It  was  not 
until  she  had  grown  to  womanhood,  and  had 
tasted  of  the  bitter  cup  of  adversity  and 
affliction,  that  she  discovered  that  the  world 
of  her  imagination,  and  the  world  as  it  was, 
were  totally  different. 

Florence  was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
Swiss  Protestant  clergyman,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  and  distinguished  English  family, 
who,   to   great  literary  attainments  added  a 
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character  for  philanthropy  and  benevolence 
which  had  endeared  him  to  the  little  flock 
over  which  he  had  been  called  to  preside. 
Imbued  with  feelings  of  fervent  piety,  and 
deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility  that 
attached  to  him  as  a  minister  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  the  spiritual  guide  of  many 
hundred  souls,  he  displayed  in  the  exercise 
of  his  high  calling  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  which  commanded 
the  admiration  and  respect  even  of  those 
whose  religious  opinions  were  opposed  to  his 
own.  Unhappily  his  physical  health  was 
unequal  to  the  task  that  was  imposed  upon 
him.  He  was  attacked  in  the  prime  of  life 
by  a  disease  of  the  lungs  that  compelled  him 
to  forego  the  more  active  duties  of  his 
ministry,  and  finally  to  surrender  into  the 
hands  of  his  divine  Master  the  sacred  office 
itself,  whose  duties  he  had  so  long  and  so  zea- 
lously discharged. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  sad  event  the 
young   orphan — then  a  girl    of   sixteen,  was 
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removed  to  the  house  of  a  maiden  aunt 
at  Paris,  under  whose  roof  she  was  residing 
when  circumstances  introduced  her  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Percy  Delamere.  The  sister 
of  Henry  Wyndham  had  fulfilled  the  dying 
injunctions  of  her  departed  brother,  and  had 
trained  up  his  child  in  the  way  that  she 
should  go ;  nor  was  the  task  one  of  much 
difl&culty  for  the  seeds  of  good  had  been 
so  carefully  planted  in  her  young  heart,  the 
necessity  of  a  perfect  faith  in  a  Redeemer's 
love  had  been  so  strongly  inculcated  upon 
her  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  that  a  veneration  for 
religion  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  his 
child's  character,  so  that  the  work  of  mould- 
ing that  character  after  the  model  of  the 
perfect  Christian  was  comparatively  easy. 
Religion  with  the  young  Florence  was,  and 
ever  had  been  the  great  loadstone  of  her 
existence — the  principle  within  which  and  out 
of  which  all  the  moral  qualities  of  her  nature 
had  derived  their  origin.  Her  religion  was 
practical  not  theoretical,  and  if  it  was  tinged 
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witli  entliusiasm,  it  was  at  least  wliolly  free 
from  bigotry.  So  strongly  did  Florence  feel 
on  this  particular  subject,  that  existence  would 
have  been  worthless  to  her  without  that 
living  faith  in  God's  goodness  which  had 
been  her  chief  joy  amid  the  pleasures  of  life, 
and  would  prove,  as  she  believed,  her  best 
consolation  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 

Such  was  Florence  Wyndham  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  when  her  father's  death  compelled 
her  to  seek  a  fresh  home  amid  the  exciting 
scenes  of  the  French  capital. 

She  missed  the  verdant  valleys,  the  run- 
ning brooks,  and  other  cherished  haunts  of 
her  earlier  days,  but  more  than  all  she  missed 
that  still  and  holy  calm  which  used  to  shed 
its  hallowed  influence  over  the  home  of  her 
childhood  ;  nor  did  even  the  dazzling  attrac- 
tions of  Paris  ever  win  her  heart  for  a  moment 
from  its  fond  allegiance  to  the  sunny  land  of 
her  birth.  Like  one  of  the  wild  butterflies 
of  her  native  soil,  did  this  true  child  of  nature 
flutter  through  the  spring  of  life,    till  at  the 
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period  of  her  first  introduction  to  the 
reader's  notice  she  appeared  in  all  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  womanhood. 

A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command, 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

It  may  appear  strange  how  two  persons  of 
such  dissimilar  tastes  and  feelings  as  Percy 
Delamere  and  Florence  "Wyndham  should 
have  cared  to  improve  an  acquaintance  which 
had  only  been  formed  in  a  casual  manner, 
and  under  circumstances  in  no  respect 
different  from  those  which  ordinarily  attend 
the  introduction  of  persons  in  the  same  rank 
of  life.  But  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
meeting  was  pleasing  to  both,  and  even  on 
the  first  day  that  they  met,  each  desired  to 
>see  and  know  more  of  the  other. 


PART  II. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Delamere  ?"  inquired  Florence 
of  lier  aunt  the  day  after  she  and  Percy  had 
been  introduced  to  each  other  at  the  British 
Embassy.  "  He  tells  me  our  families  are 
connected  ;  is  that  the  case,  auntie  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  dear,  there  is  a  sort  of  con- 
nection, though  a  very  distant  one.  My 
grand-uncle  and  one  of  Mr.  Delamere's 
ancestors  married  sisters,  but  as  the  former 
left  no  children,  and  as  the  other  members  of 
the  Wyndham  family  have  lived  so  little  in 
England  of  late  years,  the  connection  between 
the  two  families  is  probably  not  generally 
known,  even  among  the  members  of  the  two 
branches." 

*' Then  how  did  Mr.  Delamere  happen  to 
make  the  discovery  that  we  were  con- 
nected ?  " 

"  It  was  I  who  made  the  discovery.  I 
asked  Mr.  Delamere  whether  he  belonged  to 
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the  Silverton  family,  and  he  said  he  did.  I 
then  explained  how  we  were  related,  on  which 
he  begged  to  be  introduced  to  jou." 

"  He  is  very  handsome  !  don't  you  think 
so,  auntie  ?  " 

"  Yery,  my  dear,  besides  being  very  clever, 
so  clever  that  his  society  is  sought  by  all  the 
great  literary  people  of  the  day." 

"  Indeed !  1  should  hardly  have  thought 
that." 

"  Why  so,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Because  I  could  never  suppose  that  any 
one  possessed  of  great  literary  attainments 
would  condescend  to  talk  with  a  mere  girl 
like  me,  as  Mr.  Delamere  did  for  nearly  an 
hour." 

"  And  what  did  you  talk  about,  might  I 
ask?" 

*'  We  talked  of  Paris,  and  all  its  beautiful 
sights,  its  palaces,  its  churches,  its  paintings, 
and  the  many  other  interesting  objects  it 
contains,  and  with  most  of  which  Mr.  Dela- 
mere seemed  quite  familiar.  And  then  we 
spoke  of  my  own  native  Switzerland,  a  sub- 
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ject  on  wliich,  as  you  know,  auntie,  I  am 
always  eloquent.  But  if  I  tired  him  with  all 
I  said  on  that  topic,  as  I  think  I  must  have 
done,  he  was  too  polite  to  let  me  see  it,  for 
as  he  rose  to  leave  he  said  he  should  carry 
away  with  him  a  very  pleasing  recollection  of 
the  day." 

''  And  to  which,  of  course,  you  replied  by 
saying  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  him  at 
any  time." 

"  Yes,  auntie,  I  said  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  us  both,  at  which  he  bowed, 
saying  he  should  be  delighted  to  renew  the 
-acquaintance." 

In  this  Delamere  spoke  the  truth,  for  in- 
dependently of  the  newly  discovered  con- 
nection between  Florence's  family  and  his 
own,  he  had  been  strongly  impressed  by  the 
naivete  and  thorough  naturalness  of  the 
young  Swiss  girl,  contrasting  so  favourably, 
as  they  did,  with  the  conventional  etiquette 
and  artificial  manners  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance.  Then  he 
thought  how  beautiful  a  trait  in  her  character 
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was  her  utter  unconsciousness  of  her  ex- 
ceeding beauty.  He  was  not  long  moreover 
in  finding  that  to  these  qualities  of  person 
and  disposition  were  united  a  well-stored 
mind,  for  though  living  as  he  had  done,  in  a 
remote  and  little-frequented  part  of  Switzer- 
land, Mr.  Wyndham  had  not  been  neglectful 
of  his  daughter's  interests  in  this  respect,  for 
aided  by  a  widow  lady,  who  resided  with  him, 
he  had  given  her  an  education  which  would 
enable  her  to  take  her  place  in  society  with 
the  best-instructed  and  most  accomplished 
ladies  of  her  own  or  any  other  country. 

Delamere  had  called  on  Miss  Wyndham,  as 
he  had  promised,  on  the  day  following  that 
of  their  first  meeting,  and  continued  his 
visits  till  at  length  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  his  spending  several  hours  in  the 
society  of  his  newly  discovered  relatives. 

Phillimore  watched  the  progress  of  Dela- 
mere's  passion  for  Florence  Wyndham  with 
mingled  feelings  of  envy  and  exultation. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  too  much  engrossed  by 
revengeful  feelings   to   allow    of  any   softer 
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sentiment ;  sfcill,  vicious  as  he  was,  lie  was 
not  wholly  insensible  to  the  influence  of  some 
of  the  better  feelins^s  of  our  nature.  He  was 
touched  by  the  grace  and  loveliness  of 
Florence  Wyndham,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  felt  that  he  loved. 

*'  But  was  this  the  occasion,"  he  would  ask 
himself,  "  for  the  indulgence  of  such  a 
feeling  ?  "  and  the  words  of  his  impious  oath 
rising  to  his  remembrance  supplied  the 
answer — "  His  spirit  should  find  no  rest, 
whether  in  youth  or  manhood,  or  old  age,  till 
he  had  perfected  the  ruin  of  his  college 
rival !  " 

Love,  therefore,  must  give  place  to  revengCo 
Thus  unshaken  in  his  resolve  to  carry  through 
his  vindictive  purpose,  he  determined  to  aid 
his  friend's  suit  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
He  hoped  by  such  a  course  to  add  more 
bitterness  to  the  cup  of  Delamere's  misery,  by 
involving  in  the  ruin  of  the  latter  one  who 
was  dearer  than  life  itself,  and  thus  inflict 
upon  the   innocent  and   unsuspecting  object. 

VOL.   ]i.  w 
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of  his  hatred  the   utmost  anguish   which  the 
devilish  ingenuity  of  man  could  devise. 

Percy  Delamere,  however,  needed  not  the 
advocacy  of  personal  friends,  or  any  other 
adventitious  aid  to  secure  success  to  his  suit. 
He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  on  occasions  when  his 
varied  knowledge  and  ready  wit  could  be  dis- 
played under  happier  inJBiuences  than  those 
of  the  gaming-table  or  midnight  revel,  his 
superior  intellect,  refined  taste,  and  wonder- 
ful powers  of  conversation,  would  win  the  ad- 
miration of  even  the  most  gifted  of  the  many 
distinguished  men  with  whom  he  associated. 
No  wonder  then  that  Florence,  young  and 
inexperienced  as  she  was,  should  have  also 
come  under  the  sway  of  the  remarkable  in- 
fluence which  Percy  Delamere  exercised  over 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact,  and  that  she  should 
have  felt  pleased  at  becoming  the  object 
of  the  marked  attention  of  one  whose 
grace    of    manner,  birth    and    culture     had 
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made   Mm  the    idol  of    the  first    circles    of 
Parisian  society. 

In  January,  182 — ,  Percy  Delamere  first 
saw  Florence  Wyndham,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  they  were  married.  His 
wife*s  fortune,  amounting  to  a  few  thousand 
pounds  only,  was  at  her  express  desire  placed 
under  the  control  of  her  husband,  and  by  him 
invested  in  the  public  securities.  Delamere's 
personal  debts  at  this  period  exceeded  the 
large  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  whilst 
the  rent  roll  of  his  estate,  encumbered  as  it 
was  by  a  succession  of  heavy  mortgages, 
yielded  an  income  of  barely  £5,000  a  year. 
The  several  mortgages  however  would  be  dis- 
charged, it  was  expected,  in  the  course  of  six 
or  seven  years.  During  the  interval  the 
young  couple  had  decided  to  reside  abroad, 
and  with  that  object  had  secured  a  suitable 
residence  at  Brussels.  Thither  they  were 
followed  shortly  after  by  Phillimore  and 
Woodgate.  The  former  soon  perceived  that 
the  task  he  had    set   himself  was  one  that 
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would  need  tlie  utmost  tact  and  caution  on 
Ms  part  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  He 
felt  that  the  pure  taste  and  the  devoted  love 
of  such  a  woman  as  Florence  Wyndham,  but 
above  all,  the  highly  religious  tone  which 
stamped  each  thought  and  action  of  her  daily 
life,  must  soon  produce  their  natural  effect 
upon  her  husband,  and  speedily  lure  him  from 
the  vicious  courses  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  addicted.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
therefore  for  him  henceforth  to  keep  alive  in 
his  friend  those  evil  passions  of  drinking  and 
gambling  without  at  the  same  time  exciting 
suspicions  both  on  the  part  of  the  wife  and 
husband  as  to  the  purity  of  his  own  motives  ; 
still  the  task  was  not  one  from  which  he  was 
likely  to  shrink.  His  whole  life  had  been  one 
continuous  scene  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  and 
the  feeling  that  in  no  single  instance  had  he 
ever  been  foiled,  inspired  him  with  confidence, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  his  usual  success  would 
not  desert  him. 

Among  the  associates  who  had  lately  been 
admitted  to  the  counsels  of  Phillimore  and 
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Woodgate,  was  a  certain  Baron  Holstein, 
who,  like  his  congenial  friends,  was  also  a 
roue  and  swindler.  Accident  or  design  had 
made  this  man  acquainted  with  Percy  Dela- 
mere,  and  the  latter  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  agreeable  manners  and  varied  information 
of  the  Baron,  who,  on  his  part,  spared  no 
pains  to  make  his  society  acceptable  to  his 
young  friend.  Some  weeks  after  Delamere's 
introduction  to  this  man,  the  former  happened 
to  be  present  at  a  large  and  influential  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent  connected  with 
the  inauguration  of  some  work  of  public 
utility  in  that  city.  The  Baron  was  there 
also,  and  availed  himself  of  the  occasion 
publicly  to  challenge  any  person  in  Belgium 
to  play  a  match  at  billiards  with  him — the 
best  of  three  games — for  £10,000.  Percy  well 
knew  the  powers  of  his  friend,  Phillimore, 
whose  equal  as  a  player  he  had  never  met ; 
he  also  knew,  or  fancied  he  knew,  the  powers 
of  the  Baron,  who,  though  he  was  what 
might  be  termed  a  good  player,  was  never- 
theless no  match  for  Phillimore. 
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On  the  following  day  the  four  friends  met 
at  dinner  at  the  Baron's  house.  The  con- 
versation naturally  turned  on  the  subject  of 
the  challenge  of  the  previous  day,  when  Dela- 
mere,  turning  to  Phillimore,  said,  partly  in 
joke  and  partly  in  earnest,  ''  For  the  honour 
of  England,  Eichard,  I  think  you  ought  to 
take  up  the  Baron's  challenge." 

"You  are  not  in  earnest,  Percy?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Because,  as  you  know,  I'm 
not  in  practice,  Percy,  and  am  not  half  the 
man  I  was  when  at  college.  Why  it  was 
only  the  other  day  you  ran  me  very  close 
yourself.  You  marked  ninety-seven,  if  you 
recollect,  in  a  game  of  a  hundred  !  " 

"  A  mere  accident,  Richard  !  You  were 
not  in  your  usual  play,  or  you  played  care- 
lessly, as  a  man  is  apt  to  do  when  he  knows 
he  can  beat  his  adversary." 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you  there,  Delamere," 
said  Woodgate,  "  for  there's  no  doubt 
Phillimore  doesn't  play  as  he  used  to 
do,    whilst   you  have  gone  on  steadily  im- 
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proving,   and  very  soon  will  be  a  matcli  for 
him." 

"Bat  if  Pbillimore,"  interposed  the  Baron, 
"  would  rather  not  play  me  single-handed^  I 
daresay  he  would  not  object  to  join  in  a 
douhle  matcli  for  the  same  stakes." 

''  AVillingly  !  "  returned  Phillimore,  ''  pro- 
vided I  get  Delaraere  for  my  partner — he  and 
I  against  yourself,  Baron,  and  Woodgate." 

"But  why  not  play  the  Baron  alone 
Richard  ?  "  urged  Delamere. 

"  Because,  besides  being  out  of  practice,  I 
can  no  longer  rely  upon  my  nerve  when 
playing  single-handed,"  returned  Phillimore. 

"  Yery  well  then,  let  it  be  a  double  match^ 
as  the  Baron  suggests." 

"  Ao^reed  !  "  said  Woodg^ate. 

"  Agreed  !  "  said  Phillimore. 

"  But  here  comes  our  Imperial  Tokay," 
said  the  Baron,  as  a  servant  entered  the  room 
bearing  upon  a  silver  salver  a  long  black 
bottle  and  four  glasses.  Hastily  snatching  the 
bottle  from  the  tray,  and  filling  his  own  glass 
and  those  of  his  guests,  the  Baron  rose  to  his 
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feet  and  said,''^   toast,  gentlemen,^  Florence 
Delamere,  the  prettiest  Vjoman  in  Belgium.^  " 

Percy  acknowledged  the  compliment  by 
draining  the  contents  of  his  glass.  The 
others  did  the  same,  but  with  different  results 
— Percy's  glass  was  drugged  1  theirs  were  not. 
Besides  the  wine  it  held,  the  glass  of  tlie 
former  contained  a  few  grains  of  a  fine  and 
nearly  transparent  powder,  whose  powerful 
effect  was  soon  made  apparent  by  its  reducing 
the  drinker  to  a  state  of  insensibility.  Of 
what  subsequently  occurred  ou  that  eventful 
night  Delamere  had  but  a  dim  recollection ; 
lie  remembered  affixinof  his  sio^nature  to  some 
paper,  the  nature  of  whicli  he  was  unable  to 
specify.  That  paper,  whicli  was  in  Philli- 
more's  handwriting,  set  forth  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  double  match.  It  bore  the 
signatures  of  the  respective  players,  and  was 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  who  were  strangers 
to  Percy.  The  match  was  to  be  for  £10,000, 
the  latter  backing  liis  side  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  stakes. 

The  result  of  that  match  to  Delamere  was 
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disastrous  iu  the  extreme — lie  was  hopelessly 
and  irretrievably  ruined  ! 

But  his  gentle  wife !  how  did  she  receive 
the  announcement  of  the  catastrophe  which 
had  thus  brought  misery  and  destitution  to 
their  home  ?  Alas  !  she  was  wholly  ignorant 
of  those  evil  propensities  to  which  her 
husband  had  been  so  long  addicted,  and  had 
yet  to  learn  the  true  cause  of  the  ruin  in 
which  they  were  now  involved.  It  needed 
not  the  quick  eye  of  love  to  perceive  that 
some  heavy  calamity  had  overtaken  them,  for 
her  husband's  haggard  look,  his  impatient 
manner,  and  his  downcast  eye,  too  plainly 
bespoke  the  intense  anguish  of  his  mind. 
Florence  longed  to  share  the  anguish  with 
him ;  her  sympathising  nature  yearned  to 
know  the  cause  of  his  grief,  and  to  soothe  and 
console  his  troubled  spirit ;  but  the  strange 
expression  of  his  countenance,  almost 
amounting  to  fierceness,  restrained  herefrom 
questioning  him,  and  she  withdrew  to  her 
chamber  a  prey  to  the  keenest  sorrow  her 
young  heart  had  ever  known. 
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Percy  had  never  moved  from  the  chair  into 
which  he  had  flunof  himself  on  reachinor  home 
after  the  termination  of  the  match  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking ;  hour  after  hour  had 
passed  away,  and  he  still  remained  rooted  to 
the  same  spot,  incapable  alike  of  any  action 
of  mind  or  body. 

At  length  he  was  aroused  from  the  state 
of  stupor  into  which  he  had  fallen,  by  the 
abrupt  entrance  of  Richard  Phil li more.  The 
result  of  the  interview  between  them  was 
that  on  the  following  day  Percy  and  his  wife 
were  en  route  to  London,  and  within  one 
week  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  there  the 
whole  of  Florence's  fortune  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Richard  Phillimore  and  his  co- 
partners in  iniquity.  Yet  even  the  sacrifice 
of  his  wife's  fortune,  with  the  addition 
of  what  had  been  obtained  from  other 
sources,  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  amount 
of  Percy's  present  liabilities,  for  there  still 
remained  a  claim  against  him  on  the  part  of 
the  Baron  for  £5,000,  for  which  immediate 
provision  would  have  to  be  made. 
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It  was  found  impossible  to  raise  this  sum 
on  merely  personal  security,  and  Percy  had 
little  else  to  offer  now. 

At  lenofth,  throuo^h  the  exertions  of  Philli- 
more,  one  Mordecai,  a  Jew,  was  found  who 
was  willing  to  advance  the  required  amount 
upon  Delauiere  executing  a  deed,  assigning 
to  him  the  unappropriated  rents  of  his  estate 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  a  clause  in  the 
assignment  empowering  the  lender  to  demand 
payment  of  his  claim,  at  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  bond. 

Percy  joyfully  acceded  to  these  terms  hard 
as  they  were,  for  beggar  as  he  now  was,  his 
honour  he  felt  was  still  without  any  stain 
upon  it,  and  that  for  the  moment  at  least,  he 
was  free.  And  now  it  was  as  for  the  first 
time  in  his  long  career  of  heedless  folly,  he 
seriously  reviewed  the  errors  of  his  past  life, 
and  thought  of  the  distress  and  anguish  he 
had  inflicted  upon  his  innocent  and  devoted 
wife,  the  accusing  spirit  of  a  guilty  conscience 
touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  filled  his  heart 
with  feelings  of  the  keenest  remorse. 
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From  that  hour  Percy  Delamere  became 
an  altered  and  a  happier  man.  His  first  step 
was  to  acquaint  his  wife  with  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  match  at  billiards, 
the  result  of  which  had  proved  so  disastrous 
to  them;  and  then  to  prepare  her  for  the 
trials  which  would  await  her  in  a  sudden 
descent  from  a  state  of  comparative  affluence 
to  one  bordering  on  destitution. 

Florence  listened  with  composure  to  her 
husband's  recital,  and  even  amid  the  ruin 
with  which  she  saw  herself  threatened,  found 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that  she  still  enjoyed 
her  husband's  love  and  confidence. 

And  now  she  felt  the  full  value  of  those 
talents  with  which  she  was  so  richly  endowed, 
and  especially  her  skill  and  taste  in  landscape- 
drawing,  an  art  upon  which  she  had  never 
dreamt  till  now  that  her  actual  subsistence 
might  have  to  depend.  With  what  cheerful- 
ness and  delight  would  that  talent  henceforth 
be  exercised  !  Nor  did  she  for  one  moment 
d  oubt  that  success  would  be  wanting  to  crown 
e  ven  the  smallest  effort  of  her  pencil.     Thus 
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tliouglit  Florence,  and  inspired  bj  sentiments 
of  the  truest  affection,  and  what  she  felt  was 
a  high  moral  duty,  she  dedicated  her  days 
and  frequently  her  nights  to  the  preparation 
of  such  sketches  as  she  thought  most  likely 
to  command  a  ready  sale. 

Whilst  this  devoted  wife  was  thus  sacrific- 
ing health  and  strength  in  her  husband's 
behalf,  how  was  the  husband  employed  ? 
Did  he  continue  to  spend  his  days  in  inaction 
and  idleness  ?  'No  ;  the  emergency  was  one 
that  served  at  once  to  arouse  all  his  dormant 
energies,  and  call  into  immediate  action  those 
vast  intellectual  powers  which  had  lain  so 
long  inactive.  His  literary  acquirements 
were  drawn  forth  from  the  rich  storehouse 
of  his  memory,  and  many  of  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  day  owed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  their  popularity  and  fame  to  the 
anonymous  contributions  of  Percy  Delamere. 

Thus  through  the  united  exertions  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delamere  were 
enabled  to  live  with  some  degree  of  comfort 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  joint  labours. 


PART  III. 

The  twelve  months  however,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  Jew  could  claim  the  payment 
of  his  bond,  were  now  drawing  rapidly  to  a 
close.  Percy  had  repeatedly  but  unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  personal 
application  what  the  Jew's  intentions  were  ; 
but  as  they  had  now  entered  upon  the  last 
week  of  the  year  without  receiving  any  com- 
munication from  him,  hope  had  well  nigh 
ripened  into  certainty  that  the  clause  that 
empowered  Mordecai  to  demand  repayment 
at  the  end  of  the  year  would  not  be  en- 
forced. 

This  dream  of  fancied  security  was  of 
short  duration.  Percy  was  rudely  awakened 
by  a  formal  notice  demanding  payment  of  the 
bond  within  a  week,  and  in  less  than  ten  days 
he  was  an  inmate  of  the  debtors'  prison  in 
the  Fleet.  Thither  Florence  would  have 
followed  him,  but  her   husband  gently  yet 
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firmly  refused  to  allow  her  to  be  exposed  to 
the  coarse  and  unhallowed  scenes  of  a  prison 
life ;  the  only  concession  that  he  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make,  was  to  permit  her 
to  visit  him  occasionally  during  his  confine- 
ment. 

An  event,  however,  in  her  young  life  was 
about  to  occur,  which  would  soon  debar  her 
from  even  that  indulgence — she  was  about  to 
become  a  mother. 

Under  other  and  happier  circumstances, 
such  an  event  would  have  been  a  source  of 
unmixed  joy.  In  her  present  position,  how- 
ever, that  joy  was  greatly  lessened  by  the 
painful  feeling  that  she  would  have  to  forego 
for  a  season  the  employment  of  her  pencil, 
whose  success  during  the  past  year  had  so 
largely  contributed  to  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's support. 

Richard  Phillimore  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  at  their  house  during  that  period,  but 
in  spite  of  the  studied  politeness  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the  deep  interest  he  appeared  to 
take  in  all  her  husband's  concerns,  Florence's 
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feelings  towards  him  had  instinctively  ever 
been  those  of  aversion.  She  could  never 
satisfactorily  account  for  those  feelings,  but 
she  could  not  divest  herself  of  thein,  and  her 
dislike  of  her  husband's  friend,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  efforts  to  overcome  it,  had  become 
every  day  more  confirmed  as  their  acquaint- 
ance continued. 

It  was  about  six  weeks  after  Percy's  in- 
carceration in  the  Fleet,  that  Florence 
received  a  note  from  Phillimore,  expressing 
a  desire  to  see  her.  Florence  at  any  other 
time  would  have  refused  the  request,  but  on 
the  present  occasion  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  admit  him.  The  hope  that  through  his  in- 
strumentality her  husband's  release  might  be 
effected  tended  to  reassure  her,  and  enabled 
her  so  far  to  overcome  her  dislike  to  the  man 
as  to  induce  her  to  receive  him. 

Phillimore  commenced  by  stating  that 
efforts  were  making  in  more  quarters  than 
one,  with  a  view  to  Percy's  immediate  re- 
lease, and  that  he  had  himself  opened  a 
negotiation    with  Mordecai    with    the   same 
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object.  Deceived  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
tone,  and  the  apparent  sincerity  of  bis  manner, 
Florence  was  led  to  relax  in  some  degree  the 
prudent  reserve  which  she  had  hitherto 
adopted  towards  him. 

Phillimore  was  not  slow  to  perceive  this 
change  in  her  demeanour,  and  emboldened 
accordingly,  he  added  with  increasing 
warmth,  that  few  things  had  ever  pained  him 
more  than  that  so  much  beaufcy,  virtue  and 
excellence  should  have  been  bestowed  upon 
one  so  unworthy  of  the  gifts  as  Percy 
Delamere.  That  there  was  one,  however, 
now  before  lier,  who  did  appreciate  them, 
whose  devotion  to  her  she  could  never  doubt, 
and  who  would  account  it  the  highest  earthly 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  rescue  her  from 
the  destitution  with  which  she  was  threatened, 
and  place  her  in  a  position  again  to  enjoy 
those  comforts  and  refinements  of  civilised 
life  from  which  she  was  now  debarred. 

Florence  gazed  for  a   moment  with  a  look 
of  inquiring  wonder  upon  the  cool  designing; 

VOL.  n.  X 
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villain,  who  taking  advantage  of  her  defence- 
less state,  had  thus  dared  to  insult  her. 
Her  first  impression  was  that  grief  and  want 
had  unsettled  her  reason,  and  that  the  scene 
that  had  just  passed  was  but  a  dream — the 
nightmare  of  a  disordered  imagination. 
Then  as  the  meanins:  of  Phillimore's  lano-uaore 
flashed  upon  her  in  all  its  real  significance, 
the  colour  forsook  her  cheek,  and  moved  as 
it  were  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  flung  her- 
self upon  her  knees,  and  with  her  tearless 
eyes  upraised  to  heaven,  she  exclaimed — 

''  Oh,  merciful  God,  who  with  more  than 
a  father  s  love,  watchest  over  the  young, 
the  weak,  and  the  defenceless,  grant  me  ever 
a  spirit  of  submission  to  Thy  will.  Afflict 
me,  should  it  be  Thy  pleasure,  with  all  the 
severest  pangs  of  want  and  hunger,  chasten 
me,  if  Thou  wilt,  with  all  the  pains  and  ills 
of  bodily  suffering.  But,  of  Thine  infinite 
mercy,  spare  me  this  deep — this  insupport- 
able humiliation." 

Then  slowly  turning  her  head  in  the 
direction   where  Phillimore  had  stood,  but 
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without  quitting  her  attitude  of  prayer,  she 
added — 

"Leave  me,  sir,  leave  me.'* 

But  her  visitor  had  already  left  the  roora. 

The  shock  produced  upon  Florence's  weak 
and  sensitive  frame  by  the  occurrence  just 
related,  occasioned  an  illness  of  so  critical 
and  dangerous  a  nature  that  the  eminent 
physician  who  was  summoned  to  her  bedside, 
at  once  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion  that 
even  if  life  were  spared  it  was  doubtful 
whether  reasou  would  ever  return. 

The  success  with  which  his  literary  efforts 
had  already  been  crowned,  had  stimulated 
Percy  to  increased  exertions,  and  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  prison  chamber  during  the  long 
nights  of  the  winter  season  he  had  planned 
aud  nearly  completed  an  original  work  of  the 
highest  merit.  Through  the  sale  of  this 
work  added  to  the  produce  of  some  lighter 
articles  of  his  pen,  he  hoped  to  be  enabled  to 
effect  an  arrangement  with  Mordecai,  whereby 
he  should  regain  his  freedom.  His  gentle 
wife  who  had  continued  to  visit  him  from 
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time  to  time,  cheered  and  encouraged  him  in 
his  laborious  undertaking,  and  as  she  spoke 
to  him  of  brighter  and  happier  days  to  come, 
hope  would  shed  its  sunshine  over  his  heart, 
and  he  felt  that  even  a  prison  was  not  wholly 
joyless,  for 

Where  is  the  troubled  heart  consigned  to  share, 
Tumultuous  toils  or  solitary  care, 
Unblest  by  visionary  thoughts  that  stray, 
To  count  the  joys  of  Fortune's  better  day  ! 

Whilst  thus  busily  engaged  in  prosecuting 
his  literary  labours,  in  which  he  had  been  so 
well  assisted  and  sustained  by  his  admirable 
wife,  Percy  was  one  evening  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  announcement  that  a 
stranger  desired  to  see  him,  and  ere  he  had 
time  to  give  the  order  for  his  admittance,  the 
Jew,  Mordecai,  pale,  emaciated  and  enfeebled 
by  some  deadly  sickness  tottered  into  the 
room,  and  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  would 
have  sunk  to  the  ground  but  for  the  timely 
aid  of  Percy's  arm. 

"  Mr.  Delamere,"  said  the  Jew,  after  a  few 
minutes'  rest,  "  you  see  before  you  a  dying 
man — one  who  may  be  summoned  to  his  last 
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account  before  yon  sun  has  set.  Stricken 
by  a  mortal  disease  whicli  no  human  skill 
can  possibly  arrest,  I  feel  that  were  it  the 
will  of  God  to  prolong  my  worthless  life 
another  day,  I  could  not  rest  upon  my  bed 
till  I  had  made  some  amends  to  you  for  the 
injuries  you  have  suffered  at  my  hands.  You 
have  been  ruined,  Mr.  Delamere,  slowly,  de- 
liberately, and  systematically  by  one  who 
should  have  been  the  very  foremost  to  warn 
you  of  the  dangers  of  temptation,  and  to  re- 
move you  from  the  contagious  atmosphere  of 
vice.  Richard  Phillimore  is  the  author  of 
all  your  misfortunes,  your  rival  at  Eton, 
your  rival  in  love,  the  plunderer  of  your 
noble  fortune,  your  most  implacable  and 
deadly  foe.  It  is  through  his  machinations 
that  you  are  now  a  prisoner  here,  and  I  am 
but  the  instrument  of  his  villany.  But  why 
do  I  delay  one  moment  this  tardy  act  of 
justice  ?  "  and  as  he  spoke,  the  Jew  hastily 
drew  from  his  vest  the  fatal  mortgage  bond, 
and  tore  it  into  a  hundred  pieces.  "  And 
now,  sir,"  he  gasped  in  accents  scarcely  arti- 
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culate  from  increasing  weakness,  '*  you  are 
free.  All  the  formalities  required  bj  the 
law  have  been  complied  with,  go  therefore, 
as  you  value  your  future  happiness  and  the 
health  and  even  the  life  of  your  dear  wife, 
hasten  at  once  while  there  is  yet  time  to 
snatch  her  from  the  grasp  of  your  relentless 
enemy." 

Roused  by  Mordecai's  last  words  from  the 
state  of  stupified  horror  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  the  Jew's  terrible  revelation 
of  Phillimore's  unparalleled  baseness,  Dela- 
mere  delayed  not  a  moment,  but  flew  in 
breathless  haste,  and  with  a  mind  wrought 
well  nigh  to  madness,  to  the  house  that  con- 
tained all  he  held  most  dear  on  earth. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  old  and  con- 
fidential servant,  who  had  formerly  been 
Florence's  nurse  and  governess. 

"  Tereza,"  said  Percy  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion,  ''  is  all  well  ?" 

Her  only  reply  was  a  flood  of  tears.  Then 
in  a  few  hurried  words  she  proceeded  to  re- 
late  the   particulars   of  Phillimore's    recent 
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visit,  and  the  consequences  that  had  ensued 
from  it.  She  told  him  of  Florence's  alarm- 
ing illness,  and  how  reason  had  fled  from 
that  very  hour.  She  told  him  how  in  the 
midst  of  that  terrible  illness,  and  in  the  un- 
consciousness of  delirium,  the  sufferer  had 
given  birth  to  a  son — a  living  son — and  how 
that  since  that  event,  though  the  more  alarm- 
ing symptoms  had  abated,  yet  reason  had  not 
returned. 

"Go,  sir,"  she  continued,  "go  to  her 
chamber  silently ;  perhaps  the  sight  of  one 
so  dear  may  chance  to  do  what  human  skill 
has  failed  to  bring  about.  It  may  break  the 
spell  that  holds  her  in  its  grasp,  and  give  life 
and  freedom  to  her  mind." 

As  Percy  gazed  upon  the  fever-strickem 
face  of  his  beloved  wife,  he  was  shocked  to 
note  the  change  that  a  few  days  had  made  in 
that  angelic  countenance. 

She  was  lying  as  he  entered  with  her  eyes 
directed  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  room ; 
presently  the  sound  of  his  step,  softly  as  he 
moved,    seemed  to   reach  her  ear,   and   she 
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turned  and  attentively  watched  him  as  lie 
approached  the  bed  whereon  she  lay ;  there 
was,  however,  no  symptom  of  recognition, 
and  the  look  was  without  meaning  and  with- 
out mind.  Suddenly  she  raised  her  hand  and 
passing  it  slowly  across  her  forehead,  as 
though  to  recall  some  stray  thought  or  fading 
memory,  she  whispered  the  name  of  Percy. 

*'  Florence,  my  love,"  sobbed  he  in  accents 
almost  inarticulate  from  the  intensity  of  his 
emotion,  "  Florence  !  my  own  Florence  !  say, 
only  say  that  you  know  me,  and  that  you  wiU 
live  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
sweet  infant  whom  God  has  given  us." 

Florence  continued  to  gaze  upon  him  with 
the  same  fixed  yet  vacant  look.  At  length 
a  faint  smile  was  seen  to  pass  across  her  face, 
and  she  said  in  a  low  tone  that  was  audible 
even  to  Tereza,  who  stood  weeping  at  the 
door. 

"  Percy,  my  husband,  tell  me,  oh  !  tell  me 
'twas  but  a  dream.  Say  that  he  is  gone,  and 
that  I  am  still  your  Florence,  your  wife  who 
loved  you,  and  who  loves  you  still." 
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Tereza  was  not  wronsr,  the  rio^lit  chord  had 
been  touched,  and  that  was  Florence's  deep 
and  unalterable  love  for  her  husband.  From 
that  hour  reason  and  recollection  returned, 
and  she  rapidly  recovered. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  painful  scene 
the  remembrance  of  his  unparalleled  injuries 
was  constantly  present  to  Delamere's  mind, 
and  strengthened  within  him  the  resolution  he 
had  already  formed  to  call  their  guilty  author 
to  an  immediate  account.  Had  he  been 
a  religious  man,  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  content  to  leave  the  punishment  of  such 
a  villain  to  the  laws  of  the  country  he  had 
so  deeply  violated,  but  neither  his  high  sense 
of  honour,  nor  his  feelings  as  a  husband,  or 
a  man  permitted  him  to  forego  the  task,  or 
bounden  duty  as  he  conceived  it  to  be,  of 
personally  avenging  the  wrongs  he  had  met 
with  from  Phillimore,  and  still  more  the  gross 
insult  offered  to  his  defenceless  wife. 

With  his  natural  impetuosity  Percy  at  once 
repaired  to  Phillimore' s  usual  place  of  resort ; 
he  was  from  home,  but  in  less  than  half  an 
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hour  be  had  traced  him  to  one  of  the  principal 
hotels  at  the  west  end  of  the  town;  in 
another  minute  he  confronted  him. 

The  sight  of  the  villain  so  intensified 
Delamere's  sense  of  all  his  deep  and  mani- 
fold wrongs,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  he  could  restrain,  within  the  limits 
of  language  only,  the  fury  that  filled  his 
breast. 

"  Monster  !  "  said  Percy,  ''  hell-born  fiend  I 
Could  not  thy  devilish  hate  rest  content  with 
the  ruin  of  the  playmate  of  your  childliood, 
the  companion  of  your  youth,  and  the 
friend  —  the  too  confident  friend  —  of 
your  riper  years?  Could  it  not  suffice 
to  appease  the  cravings  of  thy  vindictive 
nature  to  see  that  friend  thrown  into  a 
debtor's  prison,  to  see  him  made  prematurely 
old,  and  bowed  to  the  ground  by  sorrow  and 
misfortune  ?  Was  not  all  this  enouo^h  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  thy  revenge,  or  does  your 
Satanic  spirit  claim  another  victim  still  ? 
Miserable  derider  of  the  virtue,  vile  plotter 
against  the  purity  thou  couldst  not   corru|)t, 
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think  not  to  escape  me  now ;  the  hour  ap- 
proaches when  your  blood  shall  put  its  seal 
to  a  lifelong  career  of  perfidy  and  crime.  In 
this  paper,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  threw  a 
sealed  note  towards  Phillimore,  "  you  will 
find  named  the  time  and  place  of  our  next 
and  final  meeting;  till  then  I  lea^re  thee  to 
the  companionship  of  thy  black  and  guilty 
conscience." 

With  the  same  characteristic  self-posses- 
sion which  had  marked  his  whole  demeanour 
during  the  interview  we  are  describing, 
Phillimore  lifted  the  note  from  the  ground 
and  deliberately  perused  its  contents  ;  then, 
turning  towards  his  adversary,  whilst  a 
slight  curl  upon  his  upper  lip  denoted  the 
contempt  with  which  he  regarded  his 
threatenino^  tone  and  lano^uao^e,  he  said — 

"  Be  it  so ;  your  blood  be  upon  your  own 
head." 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  a  beautiful 
morning  in  the  spring  of  182 —  that  two 
cabriolets  were  observed  to  be  drivins^  in  the 
direction  of  Blackheath.     It  was  one  of  those 
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heavenly  mornins^s  which,  are  sent,  as  it 
were,  to  give  us  the  foretaste  of  another  and 
a  better  world,  and  by  their  hallowed  influence 
to  banish  for  a  while  all  angry  and  sinful 
thoughts.  The  sky  was  without  the  shadow 
of  the  faintest  cloud,  and  there  was  just 
sufiicient  warmth  and  light  in  the  rays  of  the 
golden  sun  to  animate  the  whole  face  of 
nature  and  impart  an  aspect  of  the  most 
perfect  serenity. 

How  little  in  unison  with  that  lovely  spring 
morn,  or  with  the  joyous  notes  of  the  birds 
that  were  singing  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
were  the  fierce  thoughts  and  passions  of  the 
occupants  of  those  carriages. 

Both  vehicles  came  to  a  stop  in  a  sheltered 
and  little-frequented  part  of  the  broad  and 
dark  common  from  which  Blackheath  derives 
its  name  ;  from  one  of  these  a  handsome  and 
gentlemanly  man  was  seen  to  descend ;  he 
was  dressed  in  mourning,  and  his  pale  and 
thoughtful  countenance  seemed  to  bespeak 
both  bodily  and  mental  suffering.  This  was 
Percy  Delamere,   he    was    accompanied    by 
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Colonel  G-rosvenor — one  of  the  very  few  of 
Percy's  friends  who  liad  proved  the  sincerity 
of  his  regard  by  not  deserting  him  in  the 
honr  of  need.  The  second  carriage  contained 
Phillimore  and  Woodgate ;  the  former 
carried  a  case  of  duelling  pistols,  and,  as 
with  an  air  of  easy  confidence  he  leapt  to  the 
ground,  he  was  heard  to  remark  to  his 
companion  "  that  with  either  weapon  he 
could  snuff  a  candle." 

The  usual  preliminaries  of  choosing  the 
ground  and  pacing  the  distance  having  been 
completed,  the  principals  took  up  their 
respective  positions,  and  on  the  appointed 
signal  being  given  they  both  fired — Percy 
was  seen  to  stagger,  but,  rapidly  recovering 
himself,  he  signalled  for  a  second  pistol,  and 
his  opponent  having  received  another  also, 
the  handkerchief  fell  a  second  time,  and  they 
fired  again,  but  with  a  very  different  result. 
Delamere  stood  motionless  and  unharmed, 
but  his  adversary,  uttering  a  wild  cry,  leapt 
into  the  air,  and  then  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground,  his  opponent's  ball  had  pierced  his 
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brain.      Percy    was    uninjured!  Phillimore' s 

first  fire  would  have  cost  him  his  life,   but 

that  the  ball  was  turned  from  its  course  by  a 

miniature  picture  of  his  beloved  wife,  which 

a  kind  of  instinct  had  that  morning  prompted 

him  to  hang  around  his  neck,  and  place  next 

his  heart. 

«  ^  ^  «  « 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys 
of  the  Jura  range,  and  in  a  part  of  that 
mountain  chain  that  is  but  little  frequented  by 
the  tourist,  even  at  the  present  day,  stands 
a  village  which,  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  thoroughly  Swiss  character,  is  unsur- 
passed perhaps  by  any  other  in  Switzerland. 

Approachable  only  by  a  bridle  or  mountain 
path,  and  lying  out  of  the  track  of  any 
beaten  road,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  town  or  place  of  public  resort,  the 
little  village  still  preserves  its  primitive  and 
pastoral  character,  and  its  inhabitants  their 
simple,  virtuous,  and  patriarchal  habits — 
thus  presenting  a  remarkable  exception  to 
the  general  change  in  manners  and  customs 
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wTiicli    the   country    itself   has    now    under- 
gone. 

Here  Henry  Wynclham,  the  father  of 
Florence  Delamere,  lived  and  died.  Born  and 
bred  in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  severe  doctrine  of  Calvin,  he 
had  cemented  the  ties  which  already  attached 
him  to  the  country  of  his  father's  adoption, 
and  his  own  nativity,  by  contracting  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  a  Genevese  lady  of 
good  family  and  congenial  tastes  to  his  own. 
Possessing  a  mind  imbued,  even  from  child- 
bood,  with  the  deepest  devotional  feeling,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  evinced 
a  preference  for  the  ministry  ;  he  accordingly 
entered  the  Church  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two ;  and  it  was  amongst  the  primi- 
tive peasantry  of  this  peaceful  valley  that  he 
commenced  and  ended  his  first  and  only 
ministry. 

Ten  years  and  more  had  passed  away 
since  those  simple,  honest  mountaineers  had 
borne  their  loved  pastor  to  his  last  resting 
place,   when   the   duel   took   place  between 
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Percy  Delamere  and  E/ichard  Phillimore,  and 
its  fatal  issue  obliged  the  survivor  to  quit  for 
a  season  the  shores  of  his  native  land. 

It  was  to  this  tranquil  retreat  amongst  the 
mountains  of  the  Jura,  the  early  home  of  his 
beloved  Florence,  that  Percy  had  resolved  to 
repair  as  soon  as  the  requisite  preparations^ 
for  the  journey  could  be  made,  and  there  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days,  devoting 
what  energies  of  mind  he  yet  possessed  to 
the  religious  training  of  his  infant  son,  and 
to  the  forming  the  character  of  that  son  upon 
the  one  and  only  basis — that  of  religion, 
which  can  secure  peace  and  contentment  in 
this  world,  and  everlasting  happiness  in  that 
to  come. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  defects  of  his 
character,  Percy  Delamere  could  seriously 
reflect  on  matters  of  this  kind,  and  since  his 
union  with  Florence  Wyndham,  he  had  often 
thought  how  different  his  own  career  might 
have  been  if  religion  had  been  made  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  structure  of 
his   moral    character   had  been  raised.     He 
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could  not  recall  the  past,  he  knew,  but  he 
could  in  some  measure  redeem  the  errors  of 
his  early  life  by  striving  to  avoid,  in  the 
education  of  his  child,  the  rocks  and  shoals 
which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  himself. 

And  nobly  did  this  now  thoroughly  re- 
formed and  regenerated  man  discharge  the 
duty  he  assigned  himself.  In  the  evening  of 
life,  whilst  listening  to  the  words  of  divine 
truth,  as  they  were  uttered  by  his  son  from  the 
same  pulpit  which  the  father  of  his  beloved 
Florence  had  once  adorned  by  his  gentle  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  it  was  Delamere's 
greatest  happiness  and  glory  to  feel  that  God 
had  so  blessed  the  work  of  his  hands  as  to 
raise  up  in  that  son  a  not  unworthy  successor 
to  such  a  man  as  Henry  Wyndham. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  villany  of 
the  Phillimores  was  exposed  to  the  world,  and 
that  the  elder  of  the  two  was  compelled  to 
make  restitution  of  the  estate  of  which  he  had 
so  fraudulently  deprived  his  ward — a  suit  for 
its  recovery  having  been  instituted  by  the 
rightful  owner. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Mr.  Phillimore  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
contest  this  suit,  lie  quitted  England  for 
America,  only  too  glad  to  hide  his  disgrace 
in  a  country  where  the  finger  of  scorn  would 
no  longer  be  pointed  at  the  hypocrite  un- 
maslced,  and  the  betrayer  of  the  most  sacred 
trust  that  one  man  can  impose  upon  another. 


THE    END. 
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